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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


: Pe 
The Hiftory of Cornwall: Civil, Military, Religious, Architeural, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Biographical, and Miféellanecus. By the 
Reverend R. Polwhele, of Polwhele, and Vicar of Manaccan, 
Volumes 1ft and 2d. Quarto, Pp. 447. 21. 2s. Cadell and 
Davies, in the Strand, 1803. 


HEN we take up this work for perufal, we take it with a 

lively remembrance of the author’s many publications before, 

and with a certain aflurance of applauding the Hiftorian of Devon- 
fhire in a new province of hiftory. This province is the place of his 
birth, and the fcene of his refidence ; the regions in which his ancef- 
tors have held a confiderable eftate, and have made no inconfiderable . 
figure, formerly. He comes as their reprefentative, to record their 
actions, and the actions of their cotemporaries, with the deeds of all 
the ages antecedent to all, as far as remains will tell what any of them 
have done of a memorable nature. This reach and range of plan is 
certainly very large in itfelf. Yet nothing is too large for Genius, 
and Learning, and Induftry, united together. And, in full affurance 
pe this, we open thefe two firit volumes, and anticipate the others 

ind. . 

The 1ft chapter includes the hiftory of Cornwall from Czfar to 
Voreigern. From an eatly part of this we'will make a large extra&, 
in order to thew, at once, the minner and the matter of Mr. Pol- 
whele’s hiftorical intimations. We will even fubdjoin his notes to his 
text, for the fame reafon. 


NO. EXVII, VOL. XVII. B ¥ Velpafian 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


* Ve‘patian marched into the wefiern counties.” Says Mr. Polwhele. 
“ From the number of battles which we find Velpafian fighting with Dan- 
monii in this expedition, it is very plain, that the Weliern Britons did not 
fo eafily yield to the Romans, as fome fuppofe,” and particularly Dr. Bor- 
Jafe ; “ and our own chronicles confirm our idea of their fpirit, in their ac- 
count ofthe fiege of Excier, which was the confequence of thefe battles, fo 
fuccefsful on the fide of the Romans. Thus far the Roman writers‘and our 
chroniclers correfpond. But when the chronicler fays, that Vefpafian de- 
barked his foldiers at Totonefe*, we fufpeéct fome little miftake, and can 
ealily account for it. I have not a doubt, but that the larger part of the 
Roman fleet co-operated with Velpatian’s army. The Totonesium littus + of 
the chronicle was probably the generat name of the whole coaft from Port- 
land to the Start; and the ficet, ‘it is likely, failed along this coaft, in con- 
cert with the land army-as it marched into the Welt. Between the naval 
and the land forces there was doubtlefs a regular communication : and po!- 
a a reinforcement of foldiers from the fleet might have joined the main 
body of Velpafian’s army, during his progrefs towards Exeter. Of this, 
the chronicle poffeffing tome indiftin&t memorials, made Vefpafian debark 
with his troops at Totnefs, or fome other place en the fouth coaft; without 
confidering the general movements of the Roman leader, and the improba- 
Coy of his having ever embarked his army. This fleet was doubtle(s 
ufeful to him on a fecondary view : but nothing is more unlikely, than that, 
after having gained fo many battles over the Britons, he fhould have had 
recourle to his fips, and not have purfued his viétorious route by land. | 
Had he heen defeated by the Britons, we thould not be furprized at fuch a 
mancenvre ; but, m the prefent cafe, nothivg would be more impolite. 
Vefpafian had routed the combined armies of the Britons, and, ailified by 
recruits from his fleet, was marching towards Exeter. We {ee ail the 
towns in the eaft of Danmonium, from its frontiers to the capital, receiving 
the Roman forces with little or no refiftance : and we fee Velpatian before 
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_«® See the Hitiory of Dover Cafile, by the Rev. W. Darell, Chaplain 
to Queen Elizabeth, diulirated with ten views and a plan of the Catile, 
printed in 1786. The M.S. from which this work was printed, was tran{- 
cribed from the original, in the library of the College of Arms, under the 
infpection of the late Wm. Oldys, Efq. then Norroy King of Arms. It 
was tranflated by Mr. Alexander Campbell ; and the views [are] taken by 
Grofe. “ The Romans finding it impra@ticable to enter the Rutupire port, 
in confequence of the meafures taken by the active and vigilant Arviragus, 
after being toffed about fome time by contrary winds, landed, at laft, in the 
-¥ of Wight, or, as I find in fome authors, in the harbour of Totnefs.” 

8. 

+ “Tt is plain, from William of Worcefter, that the Tytonefian fhore 
was not coutined to the neighbourhood of Totnes, buc meant all the fouth 


coalt;” or rather the fouth-western coaft only; “as he fays, ‘Anglia infula- 


rum maxima habit in longitudine 800 milliaria, hoc eft, @ Toronesio in Cor- 
nubia ufque ad Catenefiam in Scotia.’ William of Worcefter feems to,con- 
fider Cornwall and Devon as one county, in comitatu cornubia et Devo- 
nize.” When it was al! denominated Damnonia, or (as Mr. Polwhele im- 
properly denominates it) Danmonia, it was naturally confidered all as one 
province or one county. 

the 
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the walls of the city. In the mean time Arviragus, a Britith king, and pro- 
bably Prince of Danmonium, was rallying his feattered forces, that, had 
been routed on the frontiers. It is faid, that Arviragus was then in the 
ea(t of Britain, and he marched towards Exeter with a formidable army. 
The chronicle tells us, that Arviragus raifed the fiege. I can eafily ima- 

ine, that the confli€t between the Romans and Britons, under the com- 
mand of this chief, was defperate. That there was fuch a chief as Arvira- 


gus, we certainly cannot doubt, when we recolleét the words of Juvenal. 


*« Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 
«« Excidet Arviragus. 


« From a M.S. chronicle in the abbey of Glaftonbury, (as we find in 
Warner’s Ecclef. Hiftory), it appears, that the name of the king who made 
the firft prefent to Jofeph of Arimathea, was Arviragus; and Joleph is faid 
to have come into Britain in 63. It is in the time of Domitian, that Ju- 
venal {peaks of Arviragus; and an old M.S. fays, that Arviragus was dead 
at the time when tlie poet wrote. This Britifh chief, therefore, might have 
been alive in 49, and fo far Geoffry may be right; as well as the monks of 
Glaftonbury.” . 


We beg leave to fubjoin here, in aid of Mr. Polwhele’s arguments, 
what is furely much fuperidr in authority to either Geoffrey or the 
monk of Glaftonbury, the monk being merely Geoftrey at fecond 
hand; that the very language of Juvenal implies Arviragus to be alive 
when the peet wrote. The omened fuccefs is, that the man meant 
<< fhall take fome king a captive, or that” even ‘* Arviragus” him- 
felf ** fhall be brought down by his {pear from the high feat of his Bri- 
tifh car.” This is a prediction impoffible to have been conceived or 
uttered by any one in his fenfes, if Arviragus had not been thea 
known to be alive, to be a Briton, and fomething more formidable 
than any common king of Britons, or of others. ; 


« If Arviragus then,” adds Mr. Polwhele, “ be not a legendary hero; 
ifthe moment of his exifience, as ftated by Geoffry, fo exa¢tly correfpond 
with the allufion of the Roman poet, and indeed with verifimilitude on 
every view of the cafe; why fhould we dilcredit Geoffry of Monmouth in 
his account of this tranfaction in general? There is no reafon, furely, for 
rejecting his authority, whilft in the main points he is {ypported by authen- 
tic hiftory.” 

Here we muft interpofe again, but only to intimate, that Geoffrey 
may well be received as an authentic hiftorian in the main point, becaufe 
he borrowed the point from authentic hiftory; and Geoffrey’s evidence 
may well *‘* fo exa@tly correfpond with the allufion of the Roman 
poet,” becaufe from the Roman poet he derived it. The copy may 
well be fimilar to the original in its general appearance. But Geof- 
frey has taken the intimation, and expanded it into a hiftory; and 
fhall the hiftory be received as authentic, becaufe the intimation is? 


‘¢ But,” as Mr. Polwhele refumes, “ the line I have juft quoted from the 
Roman poet feems to prove more than the éxiilence of Arviragus, at the 
period of Vefpafian’s conqueft. It feems to imply,” Sud aétually does im- 

B 2 ! ply. 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
ly, that this chief was a diftinguithed warrior in his confliéts with the 


omans,” even that he was then become very formidable to them, “ but 
that he was at lait defeated: and there is no doubt, that at ‘this critical 
conjunéture the Romans were viéters. The honours conferred on Velpa- 
fian, after his return to Rome, would fufficiently prove the complete fuc- 
cefs of his campaign. And from Geoffry’s mention of Exeter, as befieged 
by Velpatian, | theald conceive that all the Britith and Roman warfare ter- 
minated bere; fince it will hereafter appear, that we have no traces of Vel- 
patian’s battles beyond Exeter*. Inthe mean time, ‘tradition will throw 
great light on the obfeurity of hiftory.’ Tradition, with no prefumptive 
es from hiftoryto precede it, is little to be regarded. If we allow it to 
ead the way, it ts ever a fallacious guide. But when we can introduce it 
as an auxiliary, its claims are certainly to be heard.” 


This principle we think to be judicious and juft. Mr. Polwhele 
accordingly goes’ on .thus to apply it. 


“ We have intimated, that Devonthire and Cornwail were by no means 
the [cene of Vefpafian’s thirty battles with the Danmonians and wefiern 
nations; that thefe conflicts were in the neighbouring provinces; and that 
probably the lati battle of any confequence (except that before the walls 
of Exeter) was fought on the confines of Banmonium., Agreeably to this 
idea, there is a itrong tradition in the parith of Bifhop’s Lydiard, that lies 
under the Quantock Hills, relating toa Roman battle. Ona farm in this 

arith (fay the country people) was fought the lafi battle between. the 
Welleen Britons and their enemies of Rome. The former were totally de- 
feated ; and the farm has ever fince been called Conquest Farm, The tenant 
is ready to point ont to enquirers the very fituation of the armies: and near 
the fatal fpot is a vireular camp of about twenty acres. This, furely, is re- 
ba : and here I can readily {ce the fpot, where Veipafian routed the 
itons* before lie proceeded in his march towards Exeter. That the laft 
violent effort of the Danmonians to prederve their liberty was on the fron- 
tiers, and probably on the traditional {pot in the neighbourhood of the 
apenas’ Hills, may further appear from a view of their circumstances and 
aracter. The Weliern Britons, whether they had béfore fabmitted to the 
Romans or not, were doubtlefs at this moment free. At the fame time’ they 

w all their neighbours crouching to the Roman eagle, and abandoning in 

e{pair every claim to fadependexide. Thus circumftanced, they would 





— _ 


* « Whether? the Emperor Claudius fubdued the ilands of Sylleh, is 
uncertain : but he is faid to have made ule of Arviragus, (fon of Cunobeline, 
a dfon of Theomantius, Duke of Cornwall), alterwards King of Bri- 
tain, to conquer the Orcades and the provincial ifles, (Pont, Viran. p. 25).” 
This Ponticus Virunnius, who is fo gravely cited here by Dr. Borlafe, is 
only like the monk Pipeicrbary above, a copy from the original of Geof- 
frey’s Chronicle. ‘“ Whether Sylleh was ranked among the latter, is doubt- 
ful, but not unlikely, confidering its ancient fame for tin. However that 
be, Sylleh is only noted for two or three banithments of difgraced Romans, 
during the empire of that people in Britain.” Borlase’s Observations on the 
Islands of Syileh, p. 99.” Dw Borlafe’s doubt gravely ftated, whether Sylleh 
was conquered when the Orkneys were fubdued, by Arviragus, the grand- 
fon of Theomanthus ;, muft make even Heraclitus laugh. 


naturally 
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naturally colle&t all their forces and march to the frontiers to prevent the in- 
roads of the enemy. and, if fugic yently ftreng, to give them battle. But, af 
this ftrugg'e for ub erty prov ed nefieétual, +f afler their defeat the enemy 
were able to advance into the heart of their country, and to poilefs them- 
felves of every town and fortre!s, the Danmonians, with the example of 
their fubjugated neighbours before them, would rather concert meafures for 
the termination of the war, than rally their fcattered troops at every inter- 
val, to annoy and irritate the Romans, infi ead of oppofing with effect the 
progres of the conquerors. — Their characier, as a warlike and as a mercantile 
people, wowld naturally occaiion uch a conduct. The Danmonians, the 
hiliorian lays, were pens validissimna.” 

As they might well be denominated, when they had reduced the 


Carnabii and the Cimbri of Corn: wall, in addition to the Britons of 
Devonthire. 


‘© Is it likely, therefore, that they fhou'd repofe in ftupid inaétivity, or 
remain in their feveral {tations with trembling apprehenfions; whilit the 
Roman armies were marching down upen them, and every where laying 
walte their territories? But their chara@er as merchants would prevent 
them from protraéting a fruitleis oppofition. It would obvioutly fuggeft to 
them conciliatory mealures, lett the repofitories of their merchandize ihould 
be converted into magazines of arms, and Danmonium, the flouri{hing feat 
of peace and opulence, fhou'd become a wafie of famine and contufion, 
Betides, the politenets and courtely attached to the mercantile character, 
would interpofe to prevent any fu ther contefts with a people whofe gene- 
rous difpofition was not unknown to the Danmonians. Nor were t! hey in- 
capable, from their modes of life, of penetrating into the views of the 
enemy. They were full of expedients, and were able to feize the belt op- 
portunities for an accommodation : and they faw, that 1 was more politic 
to fecure a part of their property, than to ri: que the lois of the whole. If, 
in the midlt of Danmonium, any refolute oppotition was made to the Ro- 
man arms, it is probable that the laft fland was before the walls of the ca- 
pital. Here was the palladium of their merchandize: here hiftory has led 
us to trace thetr latt ftruggles : and here their character as warriors and 
merchants would equally induce us to mark expiring liberty.”* 


We thus fee Mr. Polwhele in that light with which he fir ¢omes 
forward to our view ; as difquifitious, difcerning, and judicious ¢ yet 
rather rhetorical than hiftorica!. The nation of the Damnonii is cha- - 
racterized as ‘* validiffima gens,” or a people ftout and {trong, becaufe 
it had reduced the Cimbri and Carnabii under its power. But the 
mercantile character attached to the whole belonged to a part only, 
even to its tributaries the Carnabii, even to their ifles the Caffiterides 
or Sylleb. 


“ For the cantred of Tamara,” fays Mr. Polwhele, in fixing the hun- 
dreds and the hundred-courts of the Britons before the Romans came, “ we 
may fix, F think, the feat of judicatare at Crockern-torr, or Dartmoor : 
here indeed it feems already fixed at ‘our hands; and I have fearcely a 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


doubt, but the ftannary parliaments at this place were a continuation even 
to our own times, of the o!d Britith courts before the time of Julius Cz ar. 
Thofe fiannary parliaments were fimilar, in every point of refemblance, to 
the old Britith courts, Crockern-torr, from its fituation in the middle of 
Dartmoor Forelt, is undoubtedly a very iirange place for holding a. meeting 
of any kind. Expofed as it is to all the feverities of the weather, and dil- 
tant as it always hath been within our times, or within the memory of man, 
from every human habitation, we might well be furprized that it fhould 
have been chofen for the {pot on which our laws were to be framed; unlefs 
fome peculiar fanétity had been attached to it, in confequence of its appro- 
priation to legal or judicial purpoles from the earlieft antiquity. Betides, 
there is no other inftance that I recollcét, within our own time, of fuch a 
court in fo expofed and fo remote a place.” 


There is one inftance, however, which we recolleét, and which 
Mr. Polwhele has forgotten. In the Ifle of Man is a ‘ court called 
the Tinwald, from the Danifh word Ting i. e. Forum Fudiciale, a 
Court of Juftice, and waid i. e. fenced. It is held on a dill, near the 
middle of the ifland, and in the open air, At this great meeting, where 
all perfons are fuppofed to be prefent, all new laws are to be publifhed, 
after they have been agreed to by the governor, council, deemfters, 
and 24 keys, and have received the approbation of the Lord of the 
Ifle*.’ This is certainly a court very fimilar in its matter and: man- 
ner to the ftannary parliament of Devonfhire. We even believe it to 
be equally Britifh alfo, zs the language of the Ifle is actually Britif 
at this day. 


“ On this Torr, not long fince, was the Warden’s or Prefident’s chair, 
feats for the jurors, a bigh corner itone for the cryer of the court, and a ta- 
" ble, all rudely hewn out of the rough moorfione of the Torr, together with 
a cavern, which for the convenience ¢¥ our modern courts was uted in thele 
latter ages as a repofitory for wine.” 


Yet this was hardly for wine, at any period however recent. It 
could have y for ale ar beer alone, Wine was not crunk in any 
gentleman’s houfe fo remote from London as this was, within any 
period of holding thefe couventions /fub Dio and fuper jugum. 


“ Notwithftanding this provifion indeed, Crockern-torr was too wild and 
dreary a place for our legitlators of the laft generations; who, after open- 
ing their commiffions, and {wearing the jurors on this {pot, merely to keep 
up the old formalities, ufually adjourned the court to one of the ftannary 
towns. From the nature of this fpot, open, wild, and remote; from the 
rocks that were the benches; and from the modes of proceeding, all fo like 
the ancient courts, and fo unlike the modern; I judge Crockern-torr to have 
been the court ofa cantred, or its place of convention, for the purpofes of 
the legiflature."t 


We judge it fo likewife, though we know it not to be ‘all fo like 
the ancient courts,” becaufe we know of no court like this, except 





* Gibfon’s Camden, 1453. Edit. $d. + P. 2. ‘ 
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the one that we have mentioned, and becaufe even this is not no- 
ticed by Mr. Polwhele.. Yet we can affimilate this fti!l more, to the 
ftannary parliament of Dartmoor Foreft. § The manner of the Lords 
of Man’s inveftiture,’ fays the fame writer who has juft before de- 
feribed the Tinwald to us, even that genuine model of a Primitive 
Bifhop, Dr. ‘Thomas Wilfon, the Prelate of the ifle, * and receiving 
the homage of his people, at bis firft acceffion, was this ; he was to fit on 
the Tinwald Hill, in the open air, in a chair of fate, with-a royal cloth 
or canopy over his head; his face to the eaft, (towards a chapel eaft- 
ward of the hill, where there are public prayers and a fermon on thefe 
occafions,) and his {word before him, holden with the point upwardes, 
His Barons, viz. the Bifhop and Abbot, with the reft in their de- 
grees, fat befide him on. benches of ftone; his beneficed men, coun- 
cil, and deemfters, fat before him. His gentry and yeomanry, in the 
third degree, and the twenty-four keys, in their order, and the com- 
mons, flood without the circle, with three clerks in their furplices,*’ 
We thus catch the laft likenefs of a ftannary parliament for Devon- 
fhire and Cornwall, in the reprefentation of a Tinwa/d exifting to our 
own times within the Ifle of Man. Yet let us view the only varia- 
tions fubftantial and original in this reprefentation. * This court is 
held in the open air, on an artificial mount or hill covered with turf, 
having /eps cut on the /outh fide for afcending to the top,’ juft as are 
cuton the fame fide for the fame purpo(e in that famous barrow of the 
Britons, Silbury Hill, near Marlborough. ‘It iz furrounded by a 
ditch and rampart of earth, including an area of the form of a right- 
angled parailogram ; the entrance into this area was through fome up- 
right flone jambs, covered with fe ot impofis, like thofe at Stone- 
enget,’ - All unite to give the Tzawald the ftrongeft features of a 
Britifh face; and Britif affuredly is it, with all the ifle in general ; 
Din or Tin, in Welth, fignifying ahill, 2s Din bren, alias Tin-bren, 
is the townfhip where Caftell Dinas Bran, in Dent:.yhfhire, is fituated, 
and Tin Sylury and Tind Aethevy, are in Anglefey, where a final d 
is fubjoined ; and Gual or Gwal in Wales importing a wall or fence, 
as Fal, in Irifh, imports a wall, a fence, or a fold. 


“ The Cornifh entertain,” adds Mr. Polwhele, in an original obfervation. 
upon one {uperftilion {till retained by the Cornifh, and we with to mark his 
evigizal notices in preference to others, as doing him moft honour, “ fome 
fort of veneration for Bees; which is indicated by their annexing an idea of 
misfortune to the purchafe ofa fwarm. They hold bees too facred to be 
bought for money. But, what feems to prove the exiftence of an ancient 
faperftition is, the practice of invoking the {pirit Browny, at the time of 
{warming ; a familiar fpirit, whofe peculiar — is the proteGtion of 
the hive. The inhabitants of Shetland§, and the ifles, pour libations of 
milk or beer,” as the firft natural or artificial liquors of man, “ through a 
holed ftone, in honour to Browny. And I doubt not, but the Cornith were 





* Gibfon, 1445.. + Gough. iii, 701.“ § See Martin, p. 391.” 
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accufiomed to facrifice to the feme fpirit.” A note adds what ought to 
have been exalted into the text, that ‘ the Cornifh cry Browny, Browny, 
from a belief, that this invocation will prevent the return of the bees into 
their former hive, and make them pitch, and form a new colony.*” 


This we believe’to be ftriGtly true, from aJl that we have feen or 
heard concerning Cornwall, Yet from this very fource of intelli- 
gence we cannot but think, that Mr, Polwheie has not traced the 
current completely up to the fountain. 


* It isnot long fince,” fays Martin in the paflage referred to by Mr. 
Polwhel::, “ that every family of any considerable substance in thofe lands” 
(fo Rrongly does worldly-mindedneis conjure up fears and {pirits from she 
vasty deep !) ** was haunted by a spirit they called Browny, which did 
several soris op work; and this was the reason why they gave him offerings of 
the various products of the places: they come, when they churn’d their milk, 
or brew’d” their ale, “ poured {ome mi/é and wort through the hole of a 
ftone, called Browny's ftone.”+ Accordingly, “ a minilter in this coun- 
try” adds Martin concerning the Shetland Iiles, “had an account from 
one of the ancient inhabitanis, who formerly brewed ale, and fometimes 
read his bible, that Browny was much displeased at his reading in that book ;” 
fuch a very damon was Browny in the’conception of his worfhippers ! 
“and if he did not cease to read in it any more, BRowny would not ferve him 
as formerly. But the man continued his reading notwithftanding, and 
when he brew’d refused to give any scorthce to Browny; and fo his frst and 
second brewing miscarried, without any vilible caufe in the -malt,” but 
merely from the infl:2nce of fear upon his mind, and from his confequent 
neglect of :he precautions which he had taken before; “ but the third 
hrewing” {rom the recovery of his mind, and the renovation of his own 
mealures before, “ proved good; and Browny got no more sacrifices from 
him afterthat. There was apotberanitance of a lady in Unft, who refufed 
to give sacrifice to BRowny, and” from the fame principle of forgetfulnefs, 
in fear, ‘‘ loli two brewings; but the third,” from the fame recoil of the 
mind and memory, ‘ proved good; and fo Browny vanifhed quite, and 


troubled them no more.{” 


Nor is this malevolent being, thus exalted into the throne of God 
by the folly or fearfulnefs of man, confined in his power to the pro- 
vinces within which Martin thus feems to circum{cribe his authority. 
That province appears to have fhared in the like idolatry with the 
whole ifland of Britain. This the appearance of the fame idolatry 
in the north and in the fouth of the ifland, decifively proves. Yet 
we can prove it by farther appeals to fact. Thus we find in one of 
the Shetland ifles a judicature exactly like the Stannary Parliament 
of Devonthire, or the Tinwald of the Monks ; in the parifh of Ting- 
wall, there being what the natives call a Leuw-Ting, an iflein a frefh- 
water lake, with an entrance into it by fome ftones laid in the water, 
and with “ four great ftones’”’ within, ‘* upon which fat.the judge, 
clerk, and other officers of the court,” while the inhabitants that had 
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fuits attended on the other fide of the Jake, and ‘* when any of them 
were Called by the Offfcet, he entered by the ftepping-ftones.¥” Ac- 
cordingly we fee the acknowledgment of the Cornith Browny pre- 
dominant inthe weftern ifles as well as the northern. Sir Norman 
Macleod and others playing at tables in the ifland of Sky, upon the 
intended pofition of one of the table-men, the player was hefitating 
awhile, becaufe the fortune of the whole game depended upcn it; 
when the butler, itanding behind, in a whilper fuggelted a pofition 
that won the game. Sir Norman, hearing the whifper, afked, who 
fugeefted a pofition fo judicious? The butler was annouaced as the 
perfon ; and the wonder was then great, becaufé the butler could not 
play the game. Yet the wonder was itil] greater, when the butler, 
being interrogated, ‘* owned that he never played in his life; but 
that he faw the fpirit Bkuwny reaching his arm over the player's bead, 
and touched {touching ] the part with his finger on the point, where the 
table-man was to be placed}’? So much did this f{pirit interpofe in the 
affairs of men, and fo kindly did he come forward at times to dire& 
even a movement in their games, according to the received opinion of 
the weftera iflanders! Nor are thefe al? the remains of the worfhip 
once paid to this 4rie/ of the ifles. In the Ifle of Sxy, 


They had an univerfal cuftom of pouring a cow’s m/k upon a little 
hill or big fione, where the /pirit called Browny was believed to lodge; this 
{pirit always appeared in the Jhape of a 1.'l man, having very long brown bair. 
There was farce any the laff villagein which this fuperftitious cuflom did not 
prevail. I enquired the vreafon of it frem fevera] well-meaning women, 
who until of late had practifed it; and they told me, that fad been 
tranfmjtted to them by their anceftors fuccefifully, who believed it was attended 
with good fortuxe; but the moft credulous of the vulgar bad now laid it 
afide.{” 

Nor iseven this the whole of the worfhip that was recently paid to 
our Britith Ariel. In the ifland of Valay, about four miles in cir- 
cumference, are three chapels together ; and ** below the chapels there 
isa flat thin flone, called Browny’s Stone, upon which the anctent 
inhabitants offered a cow's milk every Sunday; but this cuftom is now 
quite abolifned.§” Such a dwmon or deity was this god of our 
Britifh anceftors, fo wholly unnoticed by all our hiftorical antiquaries, 
until fo happily refcued from oblivion by Mr, Polwhele’s pen, and 
fo fully difclofed by ourfelves at prefens! Nor are we unable to ex- 
plain his very name, fo feemingly unintelligible in itfelf. This 
. éemon of the beer barrel, this deity of the bee-hive, and this god of 
the milk churn, to whorn libations were poured of milk or of ale, 
and invocations offered for making the bees to fwarm, had no 
humbler a title than that of Ais Highnefs! We are all familiar with 
the name of Brennus, the Gallic general, who facked Rome in the 
days of Camillus. Brenxhin or Brennin is accordingly a king in 
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Welch at prefent. The legendary chronicles of Wales even make 
this king or general a Briton, and ,denominate him Bran. The ap- 
a therefore fignifies a high perfon, as dre is a hill or mountain in 

elch, and pen-dre is a hill-head; as dryn, is 4 mountain in 
Cornifh ; and dryn-tyn, is nobles, or royal; and as bron is either 
a hill or a human breaft (not as the Cornifh lexicographer afferts), 
by derivation from a breaft to a hill, but invariably (as all analogy 


proclaims) by tranflation from a hill to a breaft. And Bran 


or Bron, with that y final, which the Cornifh, at this day, 
fubjoin to" fo many of their words, in even their Englifh con- 
verfation, but which the Britons of the Shetland or Wetlern ifles 
appear from this very appellation of Brown-y to have equally 
fubjoined, conftitutes the name of this Fupiter among the Lares of 
Britain, Let us now be more general in our obfervations, in order to 
be more extenfive in our accounts. The firft chapter relates the 
civil and military tranfactions; the fecond defcribes the civil and mi- 
litary conftitution ; the third is concerning religion ; and the fourth 
on the civil, and military, and religious, architecture. 


“ There are éwo pots,” fays the author very judicioufly on the laft, 
“ from which, as we trace the Roman roads and ftations, we fhould en- 
deavour to keep at an equal diftance: the one is, a littlenefs.of refearch 
(if refearch it may be called) fo common in our antiquaries, who timidly 
creep upon the ground, or proceed with feeble fleps ; as confined in their 
ideas, as they are flow in their movements. Characters of this defcription 
are appalled at a conjecture! Poor, doubting, apprehenfive creatures, 
they require abfolute proof of every fat, where from the nature of the 
fubject fuch evidence is impoflible. ‘The refult, therefore, of their difco- 
veries on Roman-Britain is pothing more than a few fcattered relics, bits 
of broken roads which they are unable to put together, and here and there 
a camp, which they are afraid to feparate from the vulgar mafs of Danith 
catiles, but which, i* refcued from its difgrace, they bring forward to no, 
eifd; infulated it ftands, and fo may fiand for ever. In inveftigating the 
works of the Romans, we thould enlarge our ideas, we fhould proceed with 
a Roman comprehenfivene{s of mind, and taking the whole fcale of the 
country into view, furvey it with a military eye. Hence the Roman works 
will be rapidly developed around us, and the whole arife in beautifal con- 
feciion. Yet, amidit this fcene of grandeur, we fhould guard againft the 
efedts of a fervid imagination ; left in purfuit of truth, we wander into 
error. ‘Too great an ardour, therefore, is dangerous, This is the o/ber 
jo.nt which we fhould feduloufly fhun.*” 


Thefe remarks do credit to the good fenfe of the author. They 
fhew the cxpanded compafs of his mind ; and they prove the inter- 
mixture of the poet with the antiquary, in Mr, Polwhele, to be fo 
happily formed in its two elements, that the poet enlivens the du!l- 
nels of the antiquary, while the antiquary fobers down the vivacity of 
the poet, and both unite to give us an antiquary poet for the firft time 
in Britain, As he proceeds in this chapter, he gives us this ufeful 
Warning: Be 
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* Tn my pofteript to the whole work (and indeed my biographical me- 
moirs of the Cornith authors), I thall give my reafons for thus permitting 
Carew, Borlafe, and others, to fpeak for themfelves. In the mean time 
fet it he obferved, that fuch extraéts as the above exhibit to us the genius, 
the /earmng, the turn of thought, the flyle and manner, in thort, the diferi- 
minating charaéter of writers, whofe works are ouT orf Paint, and will 
BF CALLED FOR NO MORE; if the prefent hiftory, embracing, as it proceeds 
in chronological order, every conceivable topic of a provincial hiftory, 
fall ever be brought to a happy termination.’’* 


This exhibits a grand plan for the author’s pen; and we cannot 
but with very warmly, that he may live to execute it in all its parts. 


«« Had thefecafiles been Saxon or Dani,” notes Mr. Polwhele, “we fhould 
naturally expect one or two traces at lealt of the Saxon or D. inith language,” 
in their appellations, « Bat they are invariably called by Britifh names, 
both in the eaft and wett of Cornwall. ‘What the Danes called them 
(fays Borlafe) we cannot tell; though, for diftinétion fake, the garrifon had 
doubtlefs different names for the ditferent caftles, But the D anith names ex- 
pired with the poffeffion; and of the Danith linguage we tind no traces, 
which were owing to the intercourfe of the Cofnith anu the Danes of thofe 
times.’t Here it is admitted, thefe caftles, fyppofed to be Danith, were 
at firft called by Danith names. ‘To fay then that the names expired with 
the pofleflion, is an abrupt mode of getting rid of the difficulty; it is not 
to untie, but to cut the knot. In Exeter, and many other names, we 
can trace the tranfition from the Britifh language to the Roman, and from 
the Roman tothe Saxon. I allow that not a word of the Danifh language 
is cif{coverable among the Cornifh; which, in my opinion, only tends to 
prove, that there never evifted fuch an intercourfe between the Cornith aad 
the Danes, as Borlaie and others have imagined.” 


Inall this we fully accord. It is in ous opinion perfectly jut. Yet 
it is as new as it is juft; and the only ground for the contiary opi- 
nion, as we have long thought, is merely the appellation of Dennis 
affixed to thefe fortrefles, 1 lignifying, in Cornif>, merely their pofition 
upon hills, yet interpreted by the “grofs i ignorance of merely vulgar 
antiquaries to mean Dani/h caftles. Of this the Cafell-an Danis, 
near St. Columb, in this county, ever fince we thought upon the fub- 
ject, has always afforded a lively demonttration to us. 


« Nothing can more happily illuftrate the third fcene of military aQion,” 
adds the author, “ than thofe Roman camps and Roman coins dilcovered 
exactly where, according to my hypothelis, | thould have looked for them 
with an eye of eager curiofity. ‘The two parcels of coins on the banks of 
Helford Haven, evidently belonging to the foldiers, and depofited there 
nearly at the fame time, would naturally excite the fufpicion, that fome 
fignal incident muft have turned the attention of the Romaps to the fouth- 
weit (hore, at the age afligned to thefe coins; had the hiftory of the Saxon 
depredations never occurred to memory. But the Porth Savficn, or the 
Port of the Saxons, at the mouth of Helford river, confirms all our coniec- 
tures, and renders that, which was before hypothetical, hiftorically true. || 





* P, 86, . “¢ Anti.p. 51S." $P.114, |] P.124. 
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But,” as Mr. Polwhele remarks tranfiently afterwards, “ the Cromlch (which 
I muft not pafs in filence) is no other than a large kift-vaen. Though we 
have but one fepulchral monument of this deicription in Devonfhire,*” 
which *s thas mentioned in a note fubjoined: “ In the compofition of the 
differtation on the Cromleb 1 was more than a twelvemonth employed, 
which any perfon may well conceive, if he attentively confiders the notes 
and references to a great variety of authors confulied for the purpofe of 
illuftration,}’” 


This is a ftrikingevidence of the induftry beftowed upon a fingle 
point; of the induitry of a poet in the region of antiquarianifm; of 
an induftry conceived by many to be impracticable in a poet, and 
therefore, we believe, never yet credited to have been praCtifed by Mr. 
Polwhele. 


“ Let us recur then for a moment’ he fubjoins, “ to the Yealmton 
pillar” in Devonfhire. ‘“ 1} have before had occafion to obferve, that the 
word TOREUS is infcribed on this pillar, and the infcription is in Roman 
capitals. For the Roman capital letter, indeed, the under dexter ftroke of 
the R in TOREUS is too fhort and too horizontal. Between the pillar be- 
fore us,andtheftone at St.Clements, which I have defcribed from Borlafe, there 


isa very fingular refemblance. The infeription on the St. Clement’s ftone 


is in one link; and, if at full length, the words would be thefe: ISNIOCUS 
VITALIS FILIUS TORRICI. There is not the leaft deviation from 
the Roman capitals, except that the under dexter firoke of the R in TOR- 
RICI is too flort and too horizontal. There is another very good argu- 
ment for the antiquity of this infcription; which is, that here are two 
naines of the yerion interred ; a thing fo common among the Romans, and 
fo feldom met with during their empire in the monuments of other nations, 
that where the character concurs, it may be looked upon as a decifive 
citerion of a Roma? inTcription. But this is {till more confirmed by the 
word VITALIS, which is a@ually a Roman name; fo that ISNIOC, the 
prenomen, is Britith, and VITALIS, the cognomen, is Reman. To my 
apprehenfion, theft pillars, confidered at one view, bring light out of dark- 
nets. In collifion they emit fparks, that enlighten the whole region 
around them. ‘The St. Clement's and the Yealmton pillars are unquef- 
tionably of the fame age, and ereCtei by the fame people. The characters 
on both are Roman. ‘I hey dev ate a little, indeed, from the Roman ea~ 
pitals; but they deviate in the fameinitance. The very fame letter in 
/orricus and in Toreus, varies from the Roman cspital in the fame point. 
The names on both pillars, Torricus and Toreus, do not greatly differ; and 
both pillers are placed near chu’ches, in confecrated ground. ‘The St. 
Clement's stone is infcribed to the memory of VIFALIS, THE SON 
OF TCRRICUS; and Viralis and Joricus were Romans. The Yealm- 
ton ftone is inferibed to the memory of TOREUS; and Toreus was as 
plainly, | think, a Roman. What indeed is more probable, than that 
Yorens was the fame perfon as Torricus ? Vitalis then, the fon of Torricus 
or Torews, confeffedly a chriftianized Roman at the clofe of the prefent 
period, was buried at St. Clements, where a Chriftian church had been 
formed out of a Pagan temple, or erected on the fcite of it; and Torews, 





* See Hifory of Devon, v. 1.0.2.8 11. “tT P. 242-3.” 
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the father of Vitalis, was buried at Yealmton, near a church of a fimilar 
defeription. If Yealmton church then was a pagan temple chriftianized, 
or was built on the fcite of a pagan temple, the churches at Luftleigh and 
at Buckland-monachorum muft have ftoed in the fame predivament.*” 


All this is argued, we think, with much acumen and with great 
judgment. Mr. Polwheie has made out thefe monumental in{crip- 
tions very accurately, we think, and what was much lefs to be ex- 
pected, has referred them to their proper places in hiftory; and we 
confider this as an effort in criticifm peculiarly happy. We only 
deduct one atom from this fum of commendation. When-Mr. Pol- 
whele infers from thefe ftones, that the churches at which they are 
found were either pagan temples chriftianized, or churches built on 
the {cites of pagan temples, he {peaks what he needs not, what he 
knows not, and what is not inferrible from his. premifes. Thefe ftones 
of Yealmton, St Clement’s, Luftleigh, and Buckland, only prove 
the churches to. have been built, or the church-yards Jaid out around 
them, at the period when thefe ftones were infcribed as graveftones 
réfpectively. ‘This alone is the regular conclufion from the appear- 
ance of the ftones ; while all the reft is merely the fuper-fcertation of 
antiquariani{m. 


“« Thus have I in fome degree executed what I propofed,” as Mr. Pol- 
whele fays very pertinently at the clofe of this chapter; “ though not 
without much Jabour or rather irkfomenefs, from the various minutie 
which folicited attention, and which it was extremely difficuit to bring 
together into one connected view. ‘The wearifomenefs of the taik 
was great: and the unfatisfactorynefs of having conlumed more time in 
examining the veitiges of a caftie (the exiftence of which is little regarded 
in its neighbourhood, or the county in general), than would have been 
néceffury for the difcuffion of the moft interefting topic, will hardly be 
repaid wy the partial approbation of a few, whofe minds are turned to this 
fpecies of refearch ; whilft the pains I have taken, and the value of what 
I have performed, are equally beyond the comprebenfion of many who read 
and judge, and, fcrupling not to diffeminate their ideas, are able to in- 
fluence the public opinion.” 


Weare forry to read this gloomy prefage concerning the tafte of 
the times: yet we feel it to be too juft. e-hspe, however, that it 
will not prove juft in the reception fhewn to Mr. Polwhele’s work. 
Should it, both Cornwall and the kingdom will be difygraced by the 
deed, : 


(To be continued.) 
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Bifh2p Skinner’s Truth and Order Vindicated. 
{Continued from Vol. XVI. p. 356.) 


HE ‘fenfibie remarks contained in our laft. extracts from Bifhop 
Skinner’s book are fucceeded by many fevere animadverfions on 
NatuRAvt RExicion, and a ftrong cenfure of thofe divines who 
have cultivated or- recommended the ftudy of it, as the foundation of 
Revealed Religion. The learned writer then proceeds to eftablith 
his fecend propofi:ion, the truth of which he has evinced by evidence 
of the moft fatisfactéry kind. To the production of this evidence 


he paves the way by many judicious and important obfervations, of 
which our readers will be pleafed to accept the following {pecimens : 


*¢ That the Chriftian church was to have a priefthood, duly and regu- 
larly ordered, according to a form appointed for that purpofe, is abund- 
antly evident from the whole of St. Paul’s reafoning on this fubjeét, in his 
epiltie to the Hebrews; in which the figurative economy of the law is 
reprefented as brought to perfection under the gofpel, and the fervice of 
the temple, as farnithing a typical refemblance of that of the Cuiriftian 
church. If the faithful Jews were allowed to draw near to God, through 
the appointed miniftrations of the tabernacle, ‘ we have an altar,’ fays the 
apotile, ‘ from which they had no right to eat, while they ftill adhered to 
that unavailing fervice;’ and if, as Chriftians, we have an altar, we muft 
alfo have a Arie/fiood to minifter at thealtar; for thefe are correlative terms; 
and St. Paul certainly confidered them as fuch, when he was at fo much 


pains to point out the analogy, in this refpeét, between the law and the ~ 


gofpel, and laid it down asa fettled rule, ‘ that no man ever taketh this 
honour (of the priefihood) unto himfelf,’ or can ever receive it, but from 
the hands of thofe who have powef to give it; ‘ thofe that are called of 
God, as was Aaron.” The apofile, it is evident, meant to fhew, that the 
Chriftian and Jewith churches were not two different difpenfations, as to 
their original plan and purpofe, but a continuation of the one church of 
God, and one divine economy for the falvation of man: and things were 
thus regularly ordained, and uniformly carried on, becaufe it is of infinite 
importance to'man, that he fhould always be able to know, if he will but 
diligently inquire, where and with wham he is to find the commifion, 
which has been faithfully handed down to thofe, who are appointed to 
minifter in holy things. If ever fuch an appointment took place, and we 
are well affured it did take place by divine authority, it mutt certainly be 
continued and cartied on, to anfwer the end defigned by it; and how can 
it pofibly be continusd ina right and regular manner, but by keeping it 
within the lines marked out for its prefervation, and in the proper channel 
through which it may pafs on to future ages; juft ‘asa river, whilft con- 
fined within its banks, flaws on full and far in its deflined courfe; but if 
its mounds are broken down, and its waters feattered and diffafed beyond 
their natural limits,,’ it ceafes to be a river; it lofes its force, its beauty, 
aid ufefulnefs, and becomes ‘ unable to reach the diftant ocean, to which 
its courfe was dire@ed.” (Sermon by the Rev. C. C. Church.) * Such 
muft have been the cafe with the Chriftian miniftry, had no limitation been 
preferibed, no exclufive rights aligned to. it, and ho provifion made for 
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tranfmitting thefe from the fountain-head, through ftreams of regular fuc- 
ceflion to the end of the world. But as all this has been happily attended 
to, by the wifdom of our blefled Redeemer, it follows of courfe, that this 
part of the gracious {cheme of redemption muft be firigtly adhered to by 
us; no attempt muft be made to add to, or diminifh from it.” (Pp. 93-96.) 

There are tome, however, even of the,Chriftian profeffion, who do not 
admit the truth of this pofition; and we are not ignorant of the arguments, 
fuch as they are, on which their rejeCion of it is founded. * It cannot, be 
proved,’ they fay, ‘that any plan or form of ecclefiattical government was 
laid down in the Chriftian church, or that any command was given by 
Chrift for that purpofe. And even admitting that fomething like epifcopacy 
was appointed by the apofiles,’ ftill they infift, that fuch an appointment could 
only take place [could take place only] ‘ in confequence of the particular 
circumitances of the church at that time, and without any view to its being a 
permanent eftablifhment; becaufe no precife conftitution could be framed, 
which would fuit the church in its neceffary accommodation to the different 
arrangements of civil policy, or be equally agreeable to the various na- 
tions, which might embrace the Chrittian faith.” Such reafoning as this, 
if fupported by any thing like proof, might, no doubt, be acknowledged to 
have fome weight, were it not alfo certain, that the conftitution of the 
church, the authority of her minifters, and the validity of her facraments, 
are all infeparablv connected, as matters of the greateft importance in the 
Chriftian fcheme of falvation, and muft be efteemed as fuch by all who have 
a jutt fenfe of the high origin, and ineitimable value of the gofpel of Chrilt. 
To thole who cenfider the religion of our adorable Redeemer, as nothing 
more than a republication of what they call the religion of nature, it mutt, 
to be fure appear very abfurd and ridiculous, to be inquiring into, or 
difputing about, the external polity pr government of the church; fince, 
in their opinion, the only thing neceflary is, to find out how far the precepts 
of the go{pel agree with the moral fitne{s of things, and are fupported by 
the law or feelings of nature, and the deduétions of human realon. But 
furely they who regard Chriftianity as a religion of divine inflitution; who 
believe that its gracious author came into the world to fave finners, and 
that ‘his name isthe only name under heaven whereby they ean be faved;’ 
that his facraments of baptifm and the euchariit are the appointed means of 
uniting us to him, and preferving us in that union, and derive all their 
efficacy and importance from his blefling and fanétification of them; fuch 
perfons eannot potlibly think it a matter of indifference, whether the hand 
drom which they receive thefe facraments bedhe hand of an adminiftrator, 
who derives his authority from Chrift, and is empowered to bleis in his 
name, or the hand of one who has nothing of that kind but what he has 
taken to himfelf, or received from thofe, who had as little power as he, 
to grant any fuch call-or commiffion. (Pp. 102-104.) 


The reafoning contained in both thefe paflages is highly excellent. 
That in the firft of them completely demolifhes the fcheme of thofe, 
who, denying the exiftence of a Chriftian priefthood with an exctu- 
five commiffion, contend for what are called the common rights of 
wr  sirnepe That in the fecond is equally fubverfive of the notions 
of thofe who, without abfolutely difclaiming the neceflity of a com- 
miffion, feem to think it a matter of very little confequence to in- 


quire with what defcription of men that commiffion was originally 
lodged 
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lodged by the apoftles, by what channel it has been handed down, or 
who are invefted with it at the prefent day. But the fecond fentence 
would be gieatly improved by being divided at leaft into three. In 
this fentence, too, there is a trifling overfight of another kind. The 
author, at firft appears to be giving the very words of the apoftle to 
the Hebrews (xiti. 10). Byt the four firft only, ‘* we have an altar,” 
are really the apoftle’s; the reft of the feeming quotation is the bifhop’s. 

Dr.Campbeil, in his “ Leétures on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,” has 
alledged, that to Jay fo much ftrefs on the validity of the facraments, 
and ‘the authority of thofe who adminifter them, “ is’ placing the 
effence of religion in an exterior circumftance; a circumftance 
which, in regard to the difciple, is merely accidental ; a circumftance 
of which it may be impoffible for him to be apprized.” To this our 
author very juftly replies, that a Chriftian’s faith and obedience to 
the gofpel ** may be mere!y accidental, and depending on the circum- 
ftance of his bzing born and educated in a Chriftian country, yet 
mot the lefs acceptable to God, or beneficial to himfelf on that ac- 
count.” (p. 104) To the Doctor's argument, that it is ‘‘ an ab- 
furdity to make the truth of God’s promifes depend on. circumftan- 
tials,” the bifhop’s anfwer is equally juft. ‘* We cannot fee much 
propriety,”’ he fays, ** or any advantage arifing to religion, in thus 
iplitting it into effentials and cireumftantials, for the fake of weighing 
the one againft the other; becaufe there is much danger of not making 
a proper divifion: and fo by miftaking the nature Of what is effential 
and what circum/tantial, we may throw into the one fcale what should 
be placed in the other, and thereby make a feparation of what God 
hss been pleafed to join together for our comfort and inftruction.” 

p. ros.) This obferwation he enforces by a fine quotation from 

utler’s “’ Amalogy.” ‘*It is highly neceflary (fays this incompar- 
able divine) that we remind ourfelves, how great prefumptian it is to 
make light of any infitutions of divine appointment; that our obliga» 
tions to obey all God’s commands whatever are abfolute and indif- 
penfible ; and that commands mere!y pofitiye, admitted to be from 
him, lay u3 under a moral obligation to obey hivn—an obligation 
moral in the ftricteft and mott proper fenfe.” 

Bifhop Skinner, in his f€cond chapter, which contains a great va- 
riety of matter, and extends from page 111 to page 343, engages in 
clofe confit with Dr. Campbell; and, in our opinion, the learned 
prelate has obtained a moft decided victory, over the learned profeffor. 
The fophiftical reafonings, the grofs mifreprefentations, and the 
ftrange inconfiftencies, which, on the fubject of Church-govern- 
ment, are found in the “ Lectures on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,” and 
which are fo unworthy of the known:acutenefs, as well as of the 
character for probity, of Dr. Campbel!, as to have given rife to a very 
general fufpicion, that thefe leQures have been new-medelled and in- 
terpolated fince the author’s death, are expofed: by Bifhop Skinner in 
a very Tuminous point of view ; and fuch an ample body of confpiring 
evidence is brought forward in ‘fupport of his own propofition, as, 

we 
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wé will venture to affirm, no efforts of erudition, or of ingenuity, 
will ever be“able to fet afide.. In general, therefore, we ftrongly re- 
commend this portion of the work to the attention of the public. 
Into any patticular account or analyfis of it, our limits will not, 
indeed, permit us to enter; but for this there is, fortunately, the 
lefs neceflity, becaufe thofe who tegularly read our publication, and 
have our volumes by them, will find, in our ftri&tures on Dr. Camp- 
bell’s Le€tures, continued through feveral numbers (vols. vii. and ix.), 
the whole fubftance of the argument. . All the controverfial part of 
our obfervations, our author has done -us-the fingular honour of in- 
corporating into his book; a circumftance of which we will honeftly 
confefs that we are nota little proud. For this natural infirmity, 
however, if fuch it muft be called, we hope to be forgiven; fince 
nothing, it will be granted, could tend fo much to ratfe us in our 
own eiteem, as to fee our exertions in favour of primitive truth and 
order thus highly valued by fo excellent a judge. But the Bithop’s 
obliging approbation of our labours, and the diftinguithed manner in 
which he has been pleafed to fhew it, are not, we truft, more flat- 
tering to our’pride, than gratifying to our better principics. OF the 
truth of no fact are we ourlelves more firmly convinced, than that the 
primitive Church was, ftriét!y, and in the common acceptation of the 
word, EPISCOPAL. ‘The proof of this fact, indeed, appears fo com- 
plete, that we know not another, in the whole compals of hiftory, 
lefs liable to be rationally called in queftion. This proof we had 
taken confiderable pains to collect and to ftate; and, with particular 
reference to the weak, though infidious, objections of Dr. Campbell, 
we had the vanity to think that, as far at leaft as thefe objections are 
concerned, we had {tated it in fo pointed a form, as to be altogether 
decifive of the controverfy. As determined and unalterable friends, 
then, to the truly catholic caufe, which this venerable writer fo ably 
maintains, and wifhing for nothing more ardently than that every 
Chriftian fhould acquire correct notions on fo important a point, we 
cannot but rejoice, that he has condefcended to give greater publicity 
to our Jucubrations, and, confequently, contriouted to increafe the 
probability of their doing good. For “ Primitive Truth and Order 
Vindicated” will be read by numbers, who may never have opportu- 
“a or inclination to perufe the pages of the Anti- Jacobin Review. 
ut although it is unneceflary, and would, indeed, be improper fot 
us to give a detailed report of this part of the Bifhop’s book, there are 
one or two particular paflages with which we fhail make our readers 
acquainted, The firit relates to Dr. Campbell’s commentary, on the 
celebrated words of Ignatius, Ev bvotacypiov uc el éxioncros, and is as 
follows. . ; 
** But to ‘evince,’ as our lecturer fays, ‘ beyond all poflible doubt, that 
the bithop’s cure was originally confined to a fingle church or congregation,’ 
he ftill appeals to the language of Ignatius, and infitts, that as there was but 
‘ one place of meeting, lothere was buldne communion table or altar, as they 
fometimzs metaphorically called it. ~There is but one altar, {aid Ignatius, as 
VOL. XVII, WO. LXVIL, c there 
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there is but one bifiap.” This faying, we know, has been juiily received, 
and undertivod in its full force, by every candid Enguirer imto ecclefiafiical 
antiquity; and our Profeifer might have fpared the unhandfome refleion 
aft on thofe who differ from ‘him in opinion, with refpeé to the meaning 
of it, where'he fays—* Nothing can be more contemptible ‘than the quib- 
bles, which fome keen coutrovertifts have employed to ‘elude the force of 
this expreffion. They will have it'to import one fort ef nity in the firtt 
claufe, and quite a different ‘fort in the tecond, though the ‘fecond is intro- 
duced merely in explanation of the firft. Inthe firtt, fay they, it denotes, 
not anumerical, but:a my/ftieal unity, not-one thing, but ene kind of thing ; 
in the fecond,, one identical thing.’ 

_ “ In. this manner does our learned Leurer ran on, expofing, as he 
thinks, the ‘chicane’ of thofe who pretend to difcover any diftinétion in 
the anity referred to in the words of Ignatius. Yet he might have remem- 
bered, that there are words recorded by an infpired writer, defcribing a 
fort of unity, which. furely requires fome ‘diflinétion in the application. 
* That they all may be one,’ fays our Lord, ‘as thou, Father, art in me, 
and Tin thee, that they alfo may be one in us—that they may be one, even 
as we are one.’ (St. John xvii. 22, 23.) Here we are obliged to confider 
the unity referred to as of a twofold nature, a ‘ myittical unity,’ defcribed 
in the words, ‘ that they may be one,’ and an eflential unity in the words 
that tollow—* even as we af one.’ The Socinian controvertifts will, no 
doubt, call this difiinttion a ‘contemptible quibble ;’ and infifting that the’ 
fame fort of unity ought to be underiivod in both the claufes of cur Saviout’s 
exprefiion, they will“argue, as fluently in fupport of their opinion, as Dr. 
Campbell has done from what Ignatius fays of there being ‘one altar, as 
there is one bilhop;” an expretiion which no more proves the necellity of 
there being but ome congregation in the diocele of a primitive bilhop, than 
St. Paul’s exhortation to * glorify God with one mind and one mouth,’ 
(Rom. xv 6.) would prove that all the congregations of Chrifiians ought 
to have, as but oe myad.or fentiment, fo literally, but one mouth to exprels 

it.” (Pp. 256-258.) | 
In this anfwer to the learned Principal’s argument, we cannot but 
regard our Right Rev. Author as. peculiarly unfortunate; for the 
whole amount of what he here advances, is an indirect acknowledg- 
ment of the validity of Dr. Campbell’s objection. Dr. Campbell. 
takes it for granted, that his epifcopal antagonifts confider the unity 
in the fecond ciaufe of Ignatius’s words as the numerical -or phyfical 
unity of the bifhop’s perfon ; and, confequently, that they reptefent 
the venerable martyr as arguing thus: ** All the altars.of a diocefe 
muft be one, becaufe the bifhop is but one perion.” Ignatius, how- 
ever, neither argues, nor is fuppofed: by the advocates of epifcopacy 
to argue, in this foolith and fenfelefs manner. Fis reafoning is per- 
fe&tly found, although Dr. Campbe!! has either happened, or chofen,. 
to mifuncerftand it, The unity intended in both claufes of the fen- 
tence is of the fame kind; and in neither of them is it numerical. 
In both it is an unity, notin re(pect of individual exiffence, but in re+ 
{pet of authority, power, and effec. All the altars of a diocefe, 
however numerous in refpect of piace, are one; becaufe the fame (not 
numerically) cuchariltical fervice is, with the fame fpiritual benefit to 
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he partakers, performed at all of them by the one authority of Chrift, 
derived to them through the bifhop; and the bifhop is ome, be aule, 
with refpect to his own diocefe, he is the original depofitary of this 
one authority, Nor is this mode of phrafeology confined to ecclefi- 
aftical fubjc&ts ; but, on the contrary, perfectly common. We fay 
that there is but ome executive power in the kingdom ; becaufe, although 
the individuals employed in the execution of the laws are almoft in- 
numerable, yet they all derive their authority from the one authority of 
the King, who, in this country, is the fole fountain of power, We 
fay that the act or deed of any one juftice of the peace is the fame as 
that of any other; not becaule it is numerically the fame, but becaule 
it is of the fame validity. We fay that their authority is the fame, 
becaufe, in all of them, it is the King’s authority. In like manner 
we fay, that every altar in the diocefe is the fame with every other; 
not becaufe they are numerically the fame, but becaufe they are all 
erected by the one authority of the bifhop; and becaufe, of conte- 
quence, the eucharift received at one has the fame efiect as when re- 
ceived at another. 

[t is true, indeed, that, in the cafe of both the King and of the 
Bifhcp, this one authority- happens to be lodged in one numerical indi- 
vidual perfon, But this is a circumftance on which the propriety of 
the above-mentioned modes of fpeech in no degree depends; and 
which, therefore, as far as our argument is concerned,. is merely ac- 
cidental. If we find it difficult to abftraét the idea of the one au- 
thority of the King or of the Bifhop, from the individuality of the 
perfons invefted with it, the difficulty is wholly owing to the power 
of early and habitually confirmed aflociation ; for the things, them- 
felves may, certainly, be feparated, not in idea only, but in fact. 
The Roman Confuls, though numerically two, were poflefled but of 
one fupreme authority; and when that authority was, occafionally, 
lodged, whether in one Dictator, or in ten Military ‘Trilunes, it 
was but one authority ftill. So if it had pleafed our bleffed Saviour, 
or his apoftles acting under his direction, to conftitute bifhops, in all 
ciftrits, by pairs, fuch a conftitution of the Church would have 
made no alteration in the force of St. Ignatius’s argument. For 
then, the bifhops, who, in refpectof perfonality, wire two, would, 
Pr cefpet of fpiritual authority and power, have been but one, 

We repeat, therefore, that the quibble which Dr. Campbell! finds 
ini the words of Ignatius, as explained by that Father’s epifccpal 
commentators, is all his own; and we ftrongly fuflpect that, by a 
dialectician of his eminent acutenefs, it would never have been 
found, if the weaknefs of his argument had not ftood in need of 
een this very feeble fupport. For no man knew better than Dr. 
Campbell, that, in all nations and languages, things are viewed anid 
{poken of as, in fome refpects, one, which, in other refpedts, are ex- 
ceedingly different ; and that phyfical, or numerical unity is, in faét, 
but one of innumerable kinds, which are hourly conceived by the 
human mind, and hourly expreffed* in human fpeech. But Dr. 
, C2 Camp- 
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Campbell’s conclufion that “the bifhop’s cure was originally confined 


_ to a‘fingle church or congregation,” required that the words 


tv buciacyss:y fhould fignify one individual ** communion tabie or 
altar ;”’ and this fignification of them, he thinks, is fufficiently fe- 


‘cured by fuppofing és ¢xizxvorog to mean the individuality of the bi- 


fhop’s perfon: for otherwife Ignatius would be guilty of a quibble. 

e wonder, indeed, that the very words which he quotes from, Dr. 
Burn’s Ecclefiaftical Law did not thew Dr. Campbell the danger of 
building on fuch unfirm ground. ‘* The cathedral church,” fays 
that accurate writer, ** is the parifh church of the whole dioccfe,” 
The Bifhop, of courfe, and ftrictly fpeaking, is the paftor of the 
whole diocefe. Every altar in it is, therefore, his altar. If we wifhed 
to fpeak with particular correctnefs, we might fay that itis a repre- 
fentative of his altar, meaning the altar of the cathedral church. Or 
if we choofe to adopt a figurative phrateology, we may employ a lan- 
guage exactly analogous to that of the cuftoms, (which calls fuch a 


‘fea-port a branch of the port of London) and fay that every altar in 


the diocele is 2 branch of the bifhop’s altar. 

The reafoning with regard to the unity of all the altars in a diocefe 
is, in a very celebrated fentence of St. Cyprian, applied to all the 
bifhops in the Charch.. ** Epifcopatus” fays this eminent prelate, 
**unus eft, cujus a lingulis in folidum pars tenetur.” It greatly fur- 
prized us, that our learned author, who, within a few pages of the 
paflage which we have quoted above, gives the words of St. Cyprian, 
and expounds them properly, did not urge, at once, the principle 
contained in them, as a full reply to Dr. Campbell’s objeGtions from 
the words of St. Iynatius. Inftead of doing this, he, in effect, al- 
Jows the validity’of the objection, by producing, and commenting 
on, anexpreffion of our Saviour, which, he thinks, is attended with 
the fanie kind of difficulty. But, according to our humble appre- 
henfion, Bifhop Skinner has mifconceived the meaning of our Sa- 
viour’s prayer for his difciples. “he words are, iva aow ev, xabés 
yueis ev eouev. If the unity in the laft claufe be really ** eflential,” 
while that inthe firft is ** myftical,” the things brought together are 
clearly what the logicians call @i/parates; and no comparifon can take 
place between them: if by the Jatter unity be meant the unity of 
eflence in the divine nature, the objet of the prayer is a phyfical im- 
weet For by no power could the difciples be made one, as the 

ather and the Son, in that fenfe, areone. We are therefore decidedly 
of opinion, that the prefent text has no relation te the eflential union 
of the perfons in the Godhead. The learned prelate will not, we 
hope, rank us, on this account, among the **Socinian controver- 
tifts,’’ from whole tenets we truft that we are as far removed as he 
himfelf can be. The unity in both the claufes-of this prayer, we are 
firmly perfuaded, is of the ** fame fort.” In both it is, in truth, a 
fipurative unity; an unity, as we commonly fpeak, sf mind; a co- 
incidence or agreement in fentiment, will, and affection. What our 


. Saviour, therefore, aiks in behalf of his difciples, is precifely what St. 
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Paul, in the words here quoted, afks (for, by the bye, the words of 
Se. Paul are @ prayer, and not an exhortation), in behalf of his Chrif- 


tian brethren at Rome; the 7 a'vio Dpovewy éuodupadov. 

_ The following paflage contains a very curious piece of informa- 
tion, which cannot, we think, be too generally known. Bithop 
Skinner, having ob/ferved that the foreiza reformers did not, at firlt, 
pretend to renounce epifcopacy, but, on the contrary, ** reckoned it 
an unjuft afperfion to fay that they condemned or threw it off, be- 
caufe they were obliged to do without it in’ Geneva, where they 
thought it impoffible to have bifhops, without fubmitting again to 
the papal fupremacy,” and having produced the well-known attefta- 
tions. of Calvin and of Beza in favour of the epifcopal form of Church 
government, procceds thus: 


“ Many more teftimonies of a fimilar nature might be produced, to 
thew how little countenance was given by thefe leading reformers abroad 
to their pretended followers in this country, who would be fatisfied with 
nothing lefs than the entire abolition of epi'copacy, as ‘ being a great and 
infupportable grievance, and contrary to the inclinations of the generality 
vf the people.’ (See Claim of Right after the Revolution in 1688.) It were 
ealy to thew how widely they differed in this refpect from thofe whom 
they confidered as promoting the fame caufe in other countries. One 
remarkable initance of {uch difference of fentiment appears from what is 
recorded of the learned BLonpeL, who is faid to have concluded his 
‘ Apology for the Opinion of Jerom’ with words to this purpofe:—* By all 
that we have faid to aliert the rights of the prefbytery, we do not intend to 
invalidate the ancient and apoitolical conftitution of epilcopal pre-eminence. 
But we believe, that wherelocver it is efiablifhed conformabiy to the ancient 
canons, it mult be carefully preferved; and wherefoever, by fome heat of 
contention, or otherwife, it has been put down or violated, it ought to be 
reverently reftored.” We are farther informed, that ‘as the book had been 
written at the earneft requeit of the Affembly at Weftminiier, and elpe- 
cially of the Scots; when their agents at Paris faw this conclufion of Mr. 
Blondel’s manulcript, they expofiulated with him very loudly for marring all 
the good he had done in his book, di'appomting the expectation of the 
Affembly, and thewing himielf an enemy inftead of a friend, to their holy 
covenant; this they urged ypon him with fuch vehemency and unwearied 
importunity, that they prevailed upon him to put out that conclufion.” 
{Pp. 331-333.)* 

What we are now going to fubjoin is alfo very curious, and fur- 
nifhes a moft admirable fpecimen of the jefuitical pliability of the 


con{ciences of thefe foreign prefbyterians. 


“ We hall only take notice of another teflimony, given by a divine of 
the prefbyterian eitablifhmerit in Holland, who could not be fufpeéted of 
any prejudice in favour of epifcopacy. This is the celebrated Mr. Lg 
Crerc, whdle words, as quoted by the prefent Bifhop of Lincoln, are 
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* This important piece of information is given at full length, in 2 letter 
from Dr. P. du Moulin to Dr. Durell, and publifhed in his Appendix to his 
‘View of the Government and Public Worship of God ia the Reformed Churches be- 


yond the Seas.’ p. 339-340, 
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thefe:—‘I have always profefled to believe, that epifcopacy is of apofto- 
lical inftitution, and confequently very good and very lawful; that man 
had no manner of right to change it in any piace, unlefs it was impoflible 
otherwile to reform the abufes that crept into Chriflianity; that it was 
jufily preferved in En land, where the reformation was practicable with- 
out altering it; that therefore the Proteftants in England and other places, 
where there are bifhops, do very ill to feparate from that difcipline; that 


‘they would fill do much worfe m attempting to defiroy it, in order to fet 


up prefbytery, fanaticifm, and anarchy. Things ought not ‘to be turned 
into achaos, nor people feen every where without a call, and without 
learning, pretending to infpiration, Nothing is more proper to prevent 
them than the epilcopal dilcipline, as by law eflablithed in England; efpe- 
cially when thofe that pretide in church government are perions of pene- 
tration, fobriety, and difcretion,’? Yet this fame Mr. Le Clerc exhibits a 


firong proof oi the incontifiency of thofe writers on this fubjeét, who, if 


they do not halt between two opinions, feem defirous, however, to keep 
well with both fides: for, arguing in another part of his works againit the 
necellity of epifcopal government, he tells us,—‘ It is nothing to the pur- 


pote to fhew that Ciris and his apoltles inftituted this form of church go- ~ 


vernment, and that the church never had any other kind of government in 
it for above fifteen hundred years, from our Saviour’s days downwards ; 
which, though it has been fo clearly evidenced, that the truth of it cannot 
bedenied; yet itis of no weight, nor deferves to be regardéd. For thole 
who would make the hierarchy neceflary to the con{titution o! the Chriltian 
Church, ought to prove that God inftituted Chriftianity for the fake of the 
epifcopal order, and that the epifcopa! order was not inflituted forthe fake 
of Chriftianity. For if this order was appointed for the fake of the church 
(which they cannot deny), thev mult allo acknowledge, that if tt be more 
advantageous to the church, in fome places, to have this order abolilhed, 
it is notamilgto Jay it alide in fuch places.” (Biblith. tom, ix. p. 159.) 


To this egregious and childifh trifling, Bifhop Skinner thus hap- 
pily and unanfwerably replies : 


“‘ Now this is an argument for abolifiing the epifcopal order, which, 
if carried to its full extent, will equally ferve to prove the lawfulnels or 
even expediency of laying afide every ‘outward and vifible fign’ in re- 
ligion, nay even the fcriptures themlelves; fince it may juiily enough be 
fail, that Chiiflianity was not inftituted for the fake of the feriptures, but 
the {eriptures were written for the fake of Chriflianity, that the church 
might have a certain rule to walk by; and therefore when any church 
judges it more advantageous to be without the ule of the {criptures, there 
ts nothing ami's in laying it afide, as the Church of Rome has done, for 
what the is pleated to think the greater benefit of Chriftianity. By the 
fame reafoning, the two facraments of baptifm and the Lord’s fupper, being 
inililuted for the fake of Chiitiianity, and as outward means of conveying 
an inward grace, may fafely enough be laid atide, when any body of pre= 
tended Chriflians {all feel them/eilves fo inwardly moved by the ipirit, as 
to fland in no need of fuch outward means of obtaining its grace and in- 
fluence; and the Church of Rome is the leis to be blamed for taking away 
the cup trem the laity, fince, according to Le Clerc’s argument, the might 
have deprived them of the whole facrament, had the thought it more for 
(he advantage of the church ‘fo to do,” (Pp. 333-336.) 

(Le bd: concluded im our next.) 
* Travels 
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Travels from Mofeow, through Pruffia, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and England. By Nicolai Karamfin. Tranflated from the German. 
ramo. Pp. 864. 11.18. Badcock. 1803, 


“THESE volumes are dedicated to Mr. Reeves, by the tranflator, 

as ateftimony of gratitude for fome acts of kindnefs and of 
friendfhip ; a pure tribute of juftice to one of the moft benevolent 
hearts that ever gave animation to, or directed the efforts of, a moft 
enlightened mind, ‘The original, it feems, from the author's pre- 
face, has entered into a fecond edition; which affords him an oppor. 
tunity of making fome modeft apologies for the inequality of his work. 
Indeed, it is evident, that his letters are written on the fpur of the 
moment, without previous reflection or ftudy, the fentiments flowing 
warm from the heart, and intended only for the ear and the bofom of 
friendfhip. Ina word, Mr. K. certainly fate dowa to write what he 
thought, and not, like moft modern travellers and tourifts, to think 
what he fhould write. On this account, we have followed him, with 
pleafure, and with intereft, through fcenes not naturally calculated 
to excite either ; ‘and have attended with pleafure to the genuine ef- 
fufions of his youthful heart, even where we fmiled at his fimplicity, 
or cenfured his judgment. Through the firft volume, indeed, trong 
marks of an untutored, though not uninformed, mind, are conftant} 
vifible; and a mawkith ftrain of /entimentality, and univerfal poilan- 
thropy, could fcarcely fail to excite difguft, were not the fentiment 
checked by the conviction that it proceeds not from affectation, but 
is the refult of ftudies, improperly directed, operating upon a lively 
fancy and an ardent imagination. 

At Konigfberg, in Pruffiz, our traveller was introduced, or ra- 
ther introduced himfelf, to tie philofophifing metaphylician Kant, 
of whom he is an enthufiaftic admirer. His account of this inter+ 
view we fhall extract, as calculated, in fome degree, to evince the 
juftice of our preceding animadverfion, 


«« I was received by a fhort fender perfon of an extremely delicate and 
pale complexion. I told him I was a Rufliszn nobleman, whofe motive for 
travelling was merely to become acquainted with a few celebrated and 
learned men; and that this was my realon for viliting Kant. He pretied me 
to fit down, and then. addrefled me as follows: ‘ It is impoflible that my 
works fhould pleafe every one; but few are fond of the ablirufe metaphy- 
fical difcutfions, which have tmployed my hours.’ We firit converfed for 
about half an hour upon various {ubjedis, travels, the empire of China, 
dilfcoveries of new countries, &c. 1 was not a little furprifed at his zeo- 
graphical and hiftorical knowledge, which alone would be fufficient to fill 
the whole fiorehoufe of the human memory, We aflerwards dilcourted 
upon the moral nature of man, aud I have preferved the following obfer- 
vations which I collected from his opinion on that fubjeét. 

“ Our defliny is activity, Man is never petfecily fatisfied with what he 
effes, but is continually firiving for fomething more; death overtakes 
im, while eagerly prefling forward upomthe road that leads to the attain- 
C4 ' nent 
” ‘ 
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, 
ment of his withes. Give a man all that he defires, and even in the very 
-gnoment he obtains it, he will yet feel that this a// is mot all. As we here 
fee no bounds to our efforts, we prefume upon a future flate, where the 
myftery will be unravelled; and this reflection js the more agreeable to the 
human being, the lefs prupo.tion there is between joy and forrow, enjoy- 
ment and dieu For my own part I feel myfelf enlightened by the re- 
flection, and being already upwards of fixty, the end of my prefent life 
cannot be far dittant, when I hope to enter mto a better. 1 can reflect on 
therpait enjoyments of life without gratification; but when I contemplate 
€ opportunities which I have embraced of acting according to the 
moral law, written in my heart, L feel the moft pure and fublime pleature ; 
I call it a moral law, others call it confcience, the fenfe or feeling of right 
and wrong; it may be,.called juit what we pleafe, but it exilis; for in- 
fiance, if I aitirm falfely and no one knows that I have done fo, yet I feel 
fame within myfeN. Truly the future life is a probability, but no cer- 
tainty; bowevér, when we take all circumftances into confideration, reafon 
commands us to believe it. What would become of us were we to fee it, 
as IT may fay, with thefe eyes? ‘Should we not in all probability be ab- 
ftratted through its Charms from the proper ufe of the prefent? But when 
we talk of defliny and a future life, we pre-fuppole the exiftence of an 
eternal creative being who formed every thing for a good purpofe. What? 
how? On this point.the greateft, the wifeft of mankind matt confels their 
ignorance. Reatfon xtinguifhes her torch, and we remain 1n darknels, 
Our imagination, indeed can wander in this obfcurity and create phan- 
toms. . 
“ Venerable man! Forgive me for baying disfigured thy thoughts in 
thefe lines‘ é : 
“ He knows Lavater, and has corre!ponded with him. ‘ Lavater,’ he 
obferves, ‘is extremely amiable from the goodnefs of his heart, hut his un- 
commonly lively imagination dazzies him with illufions, and caufes him to 
believe in magnetifm and things of that kind.’ I mentioned his enemies, 
* you will learn to know them,’ faid Kant, ‘ and you will find that both he 
and they are goodsinen.’ 
‘* He wrote down for me the titles of two or his works, which I have 
not yet read, ‘Criticifm of Practical Reafon,’ and‘ the Metaphyfics of 
Manners,’ This {lip of paper I fhall keep as a precious memorandum.” 


When the forch of reafon is extinguifhed, what but the fun of Re- 
welation can light the benighted traveller on his way? .But it would 
be unphilofophical, we fuppofe, to have recourfe to that, which muft 
convince the proud philofopher, man, of his own littlenefs, and the 
omnipotence of his Redeemer, Kant, we are told, is called ‘* the 
all-crufhing Kant; he certainly may be faid to have crufhed poor 
common fenfe by the weight of h's unintelligible jargon, amon 
which may be properly claffed that portion of Mr. Keramfin’ 
“* piecious memorandum” ycleped ‘* the metaphyfics of man- 
ners.”’ 

On “his arrival at Weimar, Mr. K. introduced himfelf to Wei- 
land, and to Herder, two other German pbilofophifts, with whom 
eur readers are tolerably well acquainted. ,He would have intro- 
duced himfelf alfo to Goethe, but had. no opportunity, Herder = 
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ceived him with politenefs, and. liftened to his praifes of him with 
complacency. But his firlt interview with che libeiler of Chriftianity, 
Wieland, was of .a different defcription, Its fingulariy will judtily 


its mnfertion here, 


« I called twice yefterday at Wieland’s, but both times I wag. told that 
he was not at home. This morning at eight o’clock I went“again, and 
this time 1 met with him. ‘ The detire to fee you has brought me:to 
Weimar, faidl. *« It was not worth the trouble,’ replred he, with a cold 
air, and a relerved fhynels, which I had not expected from Wieland, He 
then afked, how I could have learned the German language fo well in 
Mofcow? I told him, that I had fufficient opportunities of converfing with 
Gtrmans, and {uch as were perfect mafiers of their language. On this 
eccafion I mentioned Lenz, upon which our convertation turned upon this 
unfortunate inan, with whom /Vieland was once well acquainted, All this 
lime we continued flanding, from which I had reafon to conclude Wieland 
did not wilh me to fiay long. * Probably,’ faid I, ‘ I have come at an m- 
convenient time?’ *‘ Yes,’ replied he, ‘ befides we ulually work in the 
morning.’ ‘ Pérmit me then to call agagn, at any hour you may appoint. 
I once more aflure you, that I have come.to Weimar expreisly for the pur- 
pofe of feeing you” — 

“ tWieland.—* But what do you want with me?’ 

« J.—* Your works have excited the wilh in me to become perfonally 
‘acquainted with their author. I requeit nothing more from you, than the 

permiflion to fee you.’ . 

“© Wieland.—‘ You lay me under fome embarrafiment. Shall I {peak can- 
didly ?” 

«© J —* You will oblige-me.’ 

‘* Wieland.—‘ | am not fond of makigg new acquaintance; and leaf 
of all with perfons who are entire firangers to me. 1 don’t know you,’ 

« J.—* That I confefs ; but why thould you be apprehenfive of me ?” 

“ Wielana—* It has become a falhion in Germany to travel with no 
other view than that of publithing one’s travels. , Tho/e travellers, whole 
number is not finall, go from one town to another, and endeavour to in- 
troduce themfelves to'celebrated perfons, only with the intention of after- 
wards printing what they hear from them. What is faid in private is thus 
trumpeted abroad to the world; and many have already fuffered by thete 
proceedings. I am not perfeét mafter of myfelf; fomctimes I am too frank. 

« 1.—* Recolle@, that Iam not a German, and cannot poilibly write 
for the German pubiic.’ | 

‘© Wieland. —‘ But for what purpofe thould we form an acquaintance. 
Suppo‘e it already formed, and that we fhould become interefling to wach 
other, muft we not foon part? for probably you will not fiay here long.’ 

«« ].—* In order to procure the gratification of your acquaintance, I 
fhould glad!y prolong my fiay at Wiemar; and, at my departure, I fhould 
rejoice at having feen you asa father in the bofom of your family, and as 
a friend among friends.’ . 

“ Wielatd.—* You are very candid: I muft therefore be upon my guard; 
le‘t you diicover my bad fide.’ 

« [—* You jeft.’ 

** Wieland —‘ Not quite. I fhould even make a point of it; if vou 
prolonged 
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prolonged your ftay only on my account. In other German towns, as 
Gotha, you would perhaps find more plea{ure and entertainment.’ 

« {,—* You are a poet, and love poetry. How agreeable would it be 
to me, if you would permit me to chat with you but for one hour, about 
this art which gives a zeit to life!’ 

“ Wieland.—* 1 {carcely know how to anfwer you; perhaps you might 
give me inffruction in the art of poetry.’ 

‘¢ {.—* You do me too great honour! Then I muft take leave of you 
for ever.” 

“ Wieland (smiling, aud looking at me.)—‘ Lam no phyfognomift; but 
your countenance infpires me with a certain confidence. Your candour 
pleafes me ; and I.never yet fawa Ruffian like you. I knew your Sch—a 
man of talents, and connected, by the moft intimate friendihip, with the 
fpirit of yon veteran, (pointing to the buft of Voltaire). Indeed, your 
countrymen in general imitate the French; but you—’ ; 

« J.— J thank you.’ 

“ Wicdand.—‘ 1} then it fhould be agreeable to you to {pend a few hours 
with me, call agajn at half paft two o'clock this afternoon,’ 

“ J—* I fear—’ . 

“ Wieland.—* What?’ 

« J.—* That my vifit will be troubleiome to you.’ 

“ Wicland.—‘ | ailure you it will be agreeable to me; and I entreat you 
to believe, that you are not the only Gncere perfon in the world,’ : 

« Ji—* Farewel.’ 

“ Wieland.—* At half pait two I fhall expe you.’ 

2 T—* T thall come.—Adieu.’ 

“ This isa faithful reprefentation “of my firft interview with Wieland, 
which in the beginning wounded my {el!-love moit fenfibly ; the conclufion 
of which, however, calmed me a little.” F 


a 


At a fubfequent interview, however, Wieland made our traveller 
ample amends, by the freedom of his communications, efpecially on 
his own works, the tranflators of which, he faid, both Englifh and 
French, had mutilated them miferably. We were furprifed nota 
lietle, that Mr. K. who found the abftrufe metaphyfics of Kant ad- 
mirable, fhould tell Aferder that one of his works was unintelligible. 

In one of the letters in the firft volume, we have the following ac- 
count of an extraordinary impoftor named Schropfer, who fhot him- 
fclf in a park, near Leipzig: 


« He was fora long time waiter in a coffee-houfe at Leipzig, and no- 
body eb/erved any thing extraordinary in him. He dilappeared ot a {ud- 
den, and it was not till teveral years after that he again made his appear- 
ance at Leipzig, in the characier of Baron Sch.dpter. He took a large 
houle, hired a great number of {ervants, and puffed himfelf off as a sage, to 
whom all nature, and even the world of {pirits, were fubjec. 

« By pompous promifes of {plendid dilcoveries he allured a multitude of 
credulous people, and pupils thronged to him from all quarters. Some ac- 
tually expecied to learn things of him, that cannot be acquired at any uni- 
verlity; others were delighted with the excellent table he kept. He fre- 
quently received by poli large parcels, addretled to Baron Schropfer, ni 
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veral bankers received orders to pay him large fums. He {poke of his fe- 
crets, which he pretended to have learned in /taly, with a féductive elo- 
quence ; -and he thewed people the {pirits and thadows of their decealed ac- 
quaintance. When he had heated the imaginations of his hearers, ‘ Come 
and fee!’ he cried, to all who were inclined to doubt; they came, and ac- 
tually faw fhadows, and various terrible fights, which made the hair of 
timorous perfons ftand on end. It mult be oblerved, that his warmeit ad- 
herents were not mew of learning, or fuch as were accuftomed to logical 
deductions ; for people wha placed more reliance on their underitanding 
than on their fenfes, would-not at all fuit Schrépfer’s purpofe. Thus his 
pupils confifted entirely of noblemen and merchants, who were totally ig- 
norant of the (ciences. He exhibited the wonders of his art to others, but 
he taught them to none, and at laft, he only performed his miracles at home, 
in private apartments prepared for the purpofe. B. told me the following 
anecdote of him: A certain M. likewife came in company with his friends 
to Schapfer, to tee*his apparitions. He found a great number of gueiis 
there before him, who were inceffantly plied with punch. M., refuted to 
drink anything, but Sch offer preiled ‘hum yery much to drink at lealt a 
giafs, which M, as firmly retufed. At length they were all conducted into 
a large hall, hung with black cloth, the window-fhutters of which were 
clofed. Sch safer placed the fpectators together, and drew a circle around 
them, beyond which he firictly enjoined them not to tur. At the dillance 
of a few paces a {mall altar was erected, on which burned {pirits; this calt 
the only light that illumined the raom. Schrépter, uncovering his breail, 
threw himielf om his knees before the altar. He held in his hand a large 
giitiening fword, and prayed with a loud voice, and with (uch earnelipeis 
and warmth, that M. who had come with the intention of unmatking the 
impotior and the impoflure, felt in his hearst a pious.awe, and feptiments of 
devotion. Fire flathed from the eyes of the fupplicant, and Ibis breafl was 
_powerfally agitated. He was to call the fladow of a well-known character 

ately decealed. Afler having finifhed the prayer, he called the ghott 
with the following words: ‘Oh! thou departed fpirit, who liveft in an im- 
material world, and invifible to” the eyes of mortals, hear the voice of the 
friends thou hatt left behind, and who defire to fee thee; leave, for a fhort 
time, thy new abode, and prefent thyfelf to their eyes!’ Hereupon the {pec- 
taiors felt in every nerve a fenfation, fimilar to an electric thock,+heatda 
noite like the rolling of thunder, and faw above the altar a light vapour, 
which grew thicker by degrees, till it allumed the figure of aman. How- 
ever, M. obferved, that it was not a firtking likenels of the deceafed.. .The 
figure hovered over the altar, and Schvo/fer, pale as death, flourifhed the 
fword above his head. M. refolved to itep out of the circle and to go to 
Schropfer; but the latter perceiving his intention, rathed towards hun, Rold« 
ing the [word to his breaft, and crying with a terrible voice, ‘ You are a 
dead man, if you flir another fiep!' M. was (fo terrified at the dreadful tone 
in which Sehrapfer uttered thefe words, and at the glittening fword, that his 
knees fhook under him. The fhadow at length difappeared, and Schrapfer 
was fo fatigued that he Jay extended on the floor. The {pectators were 
conducted into another room, where they were ferved with fruts. Many 
of the more fenfible people went to Schrépfer’s houfe as to a theatre; they 
knew that his boafted art-was nothing but impofiure, yet they were de-~ 
lighted with the ferious comedy which he performed. 

« Vhiscontinued for fome time; but Schropfer all at once got into debt — 
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. Several trades-people of Leipzig, and unfortunately of that.clafs wi:9 did 


not with to fee his ghofis ; but were extremely importunate for their money. 
He received no more bills. The bankers would not advance him a penny ; 
and the miferable magician, warked up to the higheft degree of defpair, 
fhot himfelf through the head in the Rosenthal. Nobody knows to this day 
how he got his money; and for what purpofe he played-off his phantai- 
magoria.” 


His vifit to the tomb of Count Gleichen, in the Benedidtine convent 
at Erfurth, aftords our traveller an opportunity for introducing another 
fingular anecdote. 


« & When a holy zeal to drive the infidels from the Holy Land had feized 
all Europe, and the pious knights, bearing the badge of the crofs, repaired 
in crowds to the eaft; Count Géichea allo. left his native land, and with his 
friends and countrymen went to Asta. I thall not deferibe his great and 
heroic atchievements. I tha!l content mylelf with faying, that the braveft 
knights of Chriftendom admired bis prowels; but it pleaied heaven to try 
the hero’s faith. Count Gleichen was made prifoner by the infidels, and be- 
eame the flave to a Muhamedan of diftinction, who ‘entrufled his gardens 
to Gleichen’s care. The unfortunate Count was now employed in water- 
ing violets and blue-bells, lilies aud rofes. The hero long endured the 
horrors of captivity ; but all his fighs and vows would have been ineffectual, 
ifa fair Saracen, his mafter’s lovely daughter, had not begun to regard him 
with ‘looks of the tendereft affeGlion. Often, concealed beneath the vei! of 
night, did the liften to his melancholy fongs,—often did fhe fee him weep 


 whillt praying, and her beauteous eygs avcre likewile fuffufed in tears. A 


modoit fiame, the peculiar virtue of a youthful female heart, long prevented 
her from declaring her paflion, or from iatimating in any manner to thé flave, 
how deeply the lympathized in his forrows. At length the fpark kindled 
into a flame, fhame was tilenced, and love could no longer be concealed in , 
her heart, but poured in fiery torrents from her mouth into the foul of the 
aftonifhed Count. Her angelic innocence, her blooming beauty, and the 
idea that by ber means he might perhaps be able to obtain his liberty,—all 
this made {uch a powertul impreilion on his mind, that he forgot his wife. 
He fiwore eternal love to the beauteous Saracen, on condition that the 
woul! agree to leave father and native land, and fly with him to Exrofe. _ 
Ah! the had already forgotten her father and her country, The Count was — 
her all. She hatiens away, brings a key, opens a private doof leading to 
the fields, and flies away with her beloved. The ‘filence of night, which 
covered them with her {able mantle, favours their flight. They arrive fafe- 
ly in the country of the Count. His vaflals joyfully greet their lord and 
father, whom they had given up for loft, and with looks of curiofity behold 
his companion, whafe face is concealed beneath a veil. On their arrival 
at the caftle, the Countels rutheé into his embraces. ‘ That you, my dear 
wife, fee me again,’ faid he, ‘ you have to thank her,’ (pointing to his de- 
liverer ;) ‘ the has, for my fake, lefi her father and her native land.’ The 
Coent covers his ftreaming eyes with his bunds, The beauteous Saracen 
drops her veil; and, throwing her/elf at the feef of the Countefs, exclaims, 
« 1 am thy vaffal!’ « Thou art my fifter,’ replied the Countels, raifing and 
embracing ber. . * My hufband {hall be thine alio ; we will fhare his heart.’ 
The Count, aftonifhed .at the magnanimity df his wife, preiles her to his 
heart ; all thefe are united in one embrace, and they {wear to love each 
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other till death. Heaven bleffed this threefold union, and the Pope him- 
felf confirmed it. ‘The Count’s habitation was the abode of peace and hap- 
pine’s, and he, with his two faitliful wives, were after their death laid m one 
- grave, in the church of the Benedi@ine convent. A large ftone covers it, on 

which the chiflel of fenfibility has reprefented them. When beholding this 
fione, I bleiled their memory.” 


On the road to Frankfort, the ftage-coach in which Mr. K. was 
travelling {topped at a small inn, when he alighted ; and, in a philo- 
fophical aberration of mind, {trolled into a private houfe, which he 
miftook for an inn, and called for a bottle of wine, which he drank, 
and did not difcover his miftake till he enquired what he had to pay. 
His hoft, in return only requefted his attentiori to his daughter, who 
was deftined to be his fellow-traveller. This was, of courfe, promifed 
with becoming gallantry; but the promife was not quite fo gallantly 
fulfilled ; for, after afking the young lady, ** a pretty girl mitts OF 
whither fhe was going, that he ‘* might not trouble her with further 
_queftions,” he took the Vicar of Wakefield out of his-pocket, and read. 
His fair companion, upon this fingular difplay pf Ruffian gallaniry, 
-very naturally fell aflecp, and did not awake til fhe reached the place 
of her deftination, Our traveller, having praifed himfelf for his 
honourable conduct to the lady, which, he favs, is ** rare, very rare, 
in ths age,” obferves, that fhe ** did not think it neceflary to thank 
_ me for my referve, but took leave of me rather coolly.” 

A Ruffian appears to have one advantage over travellers of other 
nations; for the inclemency of the weather has no effeét on him. 
Writing from Frankfort, Mr. K. fays, * I am fitting in my room 
with the window opefi; and though | am wet through with the rain, 
and fhivering with cold, yet my hardy Ruffian brealt is apprehenfive 
of no ill confequences; but the fon of the iron north laughs at the 
ftorms of the climate of Frankfort !’’ And, in another place, we find 
him amusing himfelf, by lying on the wet grafs at midnight! Ac 
Frankfort, he met with a young phyfician, who maintained, that 
** all che evil in the world proceeds from people’s inattention to their 
ftomachs ;” and, therefore, recommended to all fovereigns, inftead of 
inflicting punifhment on criminals, to have them phy/ficked into ** good 
men and ufeful citizens,” 

In Switzerland, our traveller was introduced to Lavater, Bonnet, 
and other literary chara&ters, by whom he was well received ; and his 
whole account of this delightful country is at once lively and intereft- 
ing, reflecting equal credit on his underftanding and his feelings. 
The following melancholy event is well related : 


“€ On the fouthern fhore of the lake (of Than) ftands the ancient caftle of 
Spiex, once belonging to the family of Babenterg, which was one of the prin- 
cipal and moft ancient in the canton of Berne. Several of this family ren- 
dered the republic effential fervices, and {hed their blood for their country. 
The laft branches of this houfe were Leonhard and Ametia. The molt 
illuftrious families of Berne fought their alliance ; and at length Leonhard 
Chofe the beautiful Erlach, and his fifter gave her hand to her brother. 
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The day appomted for their nuptials arrived, and was hailed with oniverfal 


ee y as the uay that was to unite the firft families of Berne in th e@ Cee’ ties. 
he (wo equal: ly youthful and amiable pairs were the tubjeci of general con- 


gratulation. feltivities in celebration of the nuptials were wnumerabie. 
after a fplendid dinner, they refolved upon an excuriion on the lake. The 
thy was pure and ferene; a gentle breeze cooled the mirthful rowers, and - 


puyed i im the flaxen hair of the beauteous brides. Light waves dathed 
a ound ihe beat, and their fof murmur infuled mild melancholy into the 
hearts of the lov ers, ho clung trembling te each other, and in vain en- 
deavoured to conceal the + selene at their. pathen, which was etrayed by its 
reverberation on their glow mg cheeks. Evening approached belore they 
thought of returning. The lun fet; and fuddenly, as if let loofe from the 
depths of he!l, the tempelt roared, the waves acole, and the ticer{man was 
afinighted. He endeavoured to fieer for the flere, but the darknets pre- 
vented him from difcovering it. tT he oars dropped from the wearied boat- 
men, and every reterning wave threaiened to “twallo ow up the boat. Con- 
cee only the fituation of the unfortuuate lovers. At firft they endeavoured 
to encourage the crew, and even aiflilted them with their own hands. But 
at length, perceiving that all their efforts were ungvailing, and that death 
was inevitable, they netichaltiedel themielves to the mercy of prov idence, 
wiped away their fat tears, embraced each cther, and thus awaited the 
civ e of the cataftronhe which quickly oe ed. A high wave overwhe!r 

ed the beat, aod funk them all intoa watery grave: one rower only et rer 
who fortunately fwam to fhore, and beotaght the melancholy intelligence. 

Thus the ancient family of Bulenderg hecems e extind, and the ¢ family of £r- 
Jack, at prefeut coniidered the moti ditiinoguilhed in the canton of Berne, 


-jnhetited the cafile. I viewed it with oe © fenfations: the wind 


whiitled through its de‘erted wallb.2 - 


After pafing the winter at Geneva, our author arrived at Paris in 
the fpring of 17g0. His defcripticns of the different places, and of 
thofe objects which naturally attract the curiofity of the traveller, are, 
a: once, lively and concife. His anecdotes are feleéted with judg- 
ment, and the reader is not tired with a long detail of uninterefting 
matter. We thal! extract dis ceneral defer: iption of i Paris, and the de- 
fcrip: ion of it by the author of ** Paris as it was and as it is,” re- 
viewed loft month, when our readers will have an opportunity of 
comparing the Ruffian with the Engiif tourift. We thai! begin with 
the latter. 


« Paris has long been termed the epitome of the world. But, perhaps, 
never could this de nomination be ay pptied to it with fo much propriety as at 
the prefent momert.. The chances of war have not ef rendered it the 
centre of the fine arts, the muleum of the mott celebrated maffer-preces in 
exiftence, the emporium where the lu xury of Europe comes to precure ts 
fuperfluities; but the taille for pleature has alfo found means to alJlemble 
here all the enjoyments which Nature teemed to have exclufively appro- 
priated to other climates. 

« Every country has its charms and advantages. Paris alone appears 
combine them all. Every rm gion, every corner of the globe feems to vie im 
haftening to forward hither the tribute of its produtions. Are you an epi- 
cure?) Nodelicacy of the table but may be eaten im Paris.—Are you a 
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toper?. No delicious wine but may be drunk in Paris.—Are you fond of 
frequenting places of public entertainment? No fort of fpe@acle but may 
be teen in Paris.—Are you detirous of improving your mind? 
inftreGtion but may be acquired in Paris.—Are you an admirer of the fair 
fex? No defcription of te:male beauty but may be obtained in Paris.—Are 
you partial to the fociety of men of extraordinary talents? No great ge- 
nius but comes to difplay his knowledge in Paris.—Are you inelined to dil- 
ceuls military topics? No hero but brings his laurels to Paris.—In 2& 
word, every perion, favoured by Nature or Fortune, flies to enjoy the gifts 
of either in Paris. Even every place celebrated in the annals of voluptua 
nefs, is, as it were, reproduced in Paris, which, in fome thape or another, 
prefents its name or image. 

“ Without going out of this capital, you may, in the feafon when Na- 
ture puts on her verdant livery, vwilit Jdaliam, prefent your imcente to the 
Graces, and adore, in her temple, the queen of love; while at Tiveli, you 
may, perhaps, firid as many beauties and charms as were formerly admired 
at the enchanting fpot on the banks of the Anio, which, under its ancient 
name of Tidur, was fo extolled by the Latin poets; and clofe to the Bouve- 
lard, at Frascati; you may, in that gay feafon, eat ices as good as thofe with 
which Cardinal de Bernis ufed to regale his vifitors, at his charming villa in 
the Campagni di Roma. Who therefore need travel farther than Paris to en- 

. Joy every gratification ? 

“ Ifthen, towards the clofe ofa war, the moft frightful and defiru@tive 
that ever was waged, the ufeful and agreeable feem to have preceeded here 
hand in hand in improvement, what may not be expeéted in the tranquillity 
ofa few years’ peace? Who knows but the emperor Julian’s “ dear Luzs- 
tia” may one day vie in {plendour with Thebes and its hundred gates, or an- 
cient Rome covering its teven mountains ?” 


Now for the Ruffian’s account of Paris. 


« Can any one deny that Paris is the firft city of the world, the centre of 
all magnificence and grandeur, when ke aicends the great terrace, and be- 
hoids every where, behind and before, to the right and to the left, the 
lurgeft and handfomeii buildings, palaces, and temples—the fine banks of 
the Seine—the bridges of granite, acrofs whieh throng thoulands of people 
and of carriages? But here you muft remain, if you will not alter your 
opinion. On proceeding further, you meet with narrow ftreets, and the 
moft difagreeab!e mixture of wealth and beggary. Clo‘e to the brilliant 
thop ofa jeweller, lies a heap of retten apples and herrings; dirt abounds 
every where ;' and now and then, even blood ftreams in rivulets from the 
butcher’s fhops. One muit ftop nofe and eyes here! The piure of the 
moit elegant city is loft, and it feems as if all the dirt and filth of the world 
had been brought to Parit, by fubterraneous canals; but go one ftep fur- 
ther, and you breathe the fragrant odours of 4raéia, for you are in the vi- 
einity of one of thefe fhops fo numerous in Paris, where they fell perfumes 
and pomatum. [fn fhert, at every fiep is a mew atimo!phere, and new ob- 
jects of luxury, or of the moft dijagreeable uncleanlinets; fo that Paris may 
julily be called the fine? and fouleit, the moft fragrant and moft ftinking 
city on the globe. The fireets are all, without exception, narrow and 
dark; which, perhaps, originates in the height and fize of the houfes. Tho 


eclebrated {ireet, Saint-Honoreé, is the longeft, moft noify and dirty. Woe 
te the poer pedelirian, particularly when it raius! He muft eitber wade 
through 
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through thedirt,»in the middle of the ftreet (for as the pavement flopes on 


-both ties towards the midd’e, that part of the fireet is ufually full of dirt), 


or the water pours down on ins head from the gutters on the tops of the 
houles, and leave him nota dry thread. A coach is ablolutely neceflary, 
at leaft fora ftranger, for the French underiiand perfe@ly how to walk 
through the dirf, without befpaticriug themfelves ; they leap moft admira- 
bly from one ftone to another, and take thelter in a flop froni a carriage. 
The celebrated Tounefort, who bad travelled almoft all. over the world, on 
his return, wascru(hed to death, by a hackney-coach; becaufe, on his tra- 
vels, hevhad forgotten the art of tkipping in the fireets, like a goat; an art 
abfolutely neceiiary to an inhabitant of Pais.” 


Tt may not be“amifs to add to this pair of portraits, a third, by Mr. 
Karamfin, exhibiting a contraft between London and Paris. - 


* Every where (in London) prevails a cleanlinefs, which is rarely to be 
met with in other cities;~and people of the loweft rank are well dreft, and 
a certain degree of order, and regiilarity pervades every thing, and makes a 
very pleafing impreflion on the mind of a ftranger, {fo that he can hardly te- 
frain from exclaiming; London is indeed a beautiful city! What a con- 
traft to Parts! There magnificence by the fide of {qualid milery; here 
fimplicity and admirable cleanlinels; there profufion and poverty; here a 
general appearance of eale, among all ranks; there palaces, out of which 
crawl forth ikeletons covered with rags; here neat brick houles, out of 
which flep health and content, with a mien expreilive of happinels and 
tranquillity. There a powdered fine dreffed beau drives about in a 
wraiched fiacre; here even the country farmer fits in a good coach, drawn 
yas luperb horfes. There dirt and darknefs in the narrow flreets; here 
the way every where dry and clean, and no crowding, notwithfianding the 
great number of pailengers.” 


Mr. Karamfin muft be incorreé& in his ftatement of the population 
of Paris in 1790, which he makes amount to a million of fouls, ex- 
clufive of foreigners; for M, Necker, in 1783, made it amount only 
to.660.000; and by the Republican tables, publifhed by authority, 
latt»year, it amounted only to 546,856. 

In the comparifon between theie two writers, # the advantage in 
one inftance be in favour of the Rufhian, in another it is in favour of 
the Briton, foxy while the former lavifhes his incenfe at the fhrines 
of Voltaire and D’Alembert, and cenfures the authors of the ‘** AZe- 
moites de Trevoux’’ for their attacks on them; the latter duly appre- 
ciates thei: diabolical efforts for the fubycrfion of Cohriftianity, and 
very properly confiders the diffufion of their principles as one of the 
primary cauies of the revolution. 

Mr. Karamifin’s remarks on the French theatre are generally juft, 
though.we think he rates the talents of Voltaire, as a tragic writer, 
much too high. To many of our readers, probably, the following 
hiitoricai anecdote will be new and interefting. 


«« E drove to the Ife de Notre Dame, where; .in the reign of Charles V. 
the Glevalier Macquer, in the fight of all Paris, fought with a dog—but a 
dog wha might have ferved asa pattern to many men.. The {pol, which 
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was the {cene of this fingular rencounter, is fill fhewn. The fellowingy cir- 
cumftance gave rile to it. Aubry Mondidier, while taking a folitary walk in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, was murdered and buried under a tree; his 
dog, which he had left at home, went out at night to fearch for his mafter, 
a difcovered his grave in the fore{t; having remained fome days on the 
fpot, till hunger compelled him to return to the city, he haftened to the 

hevalier Ardilliers, a friend of the deceafed, and by his melancholy howl- 
ing gave him to underitand that their common friend was no longer in ex- 
iftence. Ardilliers offered the dog food, and endeavoured to quiet him by 
care(fes, but the difireffed animal continued to howl, licked his feet, and 
laying hold of his coat, pulled him toward the door. Ardilliers, at length, 
refolved to follow him; the dog led him from ftreet to fireet, and conducted 
him from the city to a large oak in the foreft, where he began two howl 
louder, and to fcratch the earth with his feet. Aubry’s friend furveyed the 
{pot, with melancholy forboding, and ordered his fervant to dig up the earth; 
in a little time he difcovered the body of his friend. Some time after the 
dog accidentally met the murderer of his mafter, rufhed upon him, barked 
and attacked him with fo much fury, that the fpectators could with difficulty 
extricate him. The fame circum{tance occurred feveral times. The faith- 
ful animal, which in general was as quiet as a lamb, became like a raging 
tyger, every time he faw this perfon who had murdered his mafter. This 
circumfiance excited great alionithment, and fome fufpicions having arifen, 
it was remembered that Maquer, on feveral occafions, had betrayed fymp- 
toms of enmily to Aubry; and various other circumftances being combined, 
brought the matter almoft to a certainty. The King, hearing of the affair, 
was defirous of being convinced with his own eyes, whether the dog was 
in the right; and the animal, which fawned upon every body elfe, attacked 
Maquer with the utmoft fury, as foon as he perceived him. At that period 
it was cuftomary, when the evidence was not decifive, to determine the fate 
of the accufed by fingle combat. Charles, therefore, appointed the time 
and place; the Chevalier entered the lift, armed with his lance, ‘andthe 
dog was let loofe upon him; a moft dreadful conteft now took place.. The 
Chevalier made a thruft, but the dog {pringing afide, feized him by the 
throat and threw him down. The villain now confefled his crime, and 
Charles, that the remembrance of the faithful animal might be handed 
down to pofierity, caufed to be erected to him, in the foreft where the 
murder had been committed, a marble monument, with the following in- 
{cription :—* Bluth, hard-hearted wretch ! An irrational animal knows and 
loves gratitude ; and thou, perpetrator of crimes, in the moment of zuilt, 
be afraid of thine own fhadow.” Charles is intitled to the appellation of 
The Wilfe—Yes, when the hiftory of mankind, in confequence of the hor- 
ror excited by the cruel deeds it records, drops'from my hands, I will read, 
by way of confolation, the hiftory of the dog.” 3 


« That the Parifians excel in that moft ufeful art, the Savoir vivre, 
has ever been acknowledged, Let us not be miftaken, however; we 
mean not the Savoir vivre of Saint James’s-ftreet, which might with 
more propriety be denominated the art of diving all the days of our life, 
in the phrafeology of the voluptuary and the epicure ;. but that art 
which confifts in the knowing how to live where others would ftarve, 
by deriving the means of fubfiftence from fources the difeovery of 
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which fequires the utmoft exertion of human ingenuity. For in- 
ftance’:— 


“ A well-dreffed man, of a noble appearance, who, over his dith of de- 
varoise*, talks fluently, tells all kind of pleafant anecdotes, and jokes with 
at eafe and freedom, may, be feen every day in the Coffe des Chartres ; 
and how does he live? By the fale of bills paited up, which every night, 
when all others are afleep, he tears down from the corners of the {treets, 
and carries it (them) to. the pafiry-cooks, who give him a few fous for his 
trouble.. He then lays himielf down quietly on his bundle of ftraw, in fome 
grenier (gatret) and ficeps founder than many a Creefus. 
Another, who ts feen every day at the Thuilleries and the Palais-Royal, 
end who, .by his drefs, might be taken for an ecclefiaftic, is a farmer; and 
of a one do you think? He farms the hair pins which are lott 
in the Italian theatre. When the curtain drops, and the company are 
leaving the houfe he makes his firft appearance in it; and, while the lights 
are extinguifhing, he goes from box to box in order to fearch for the loft 
pins, not one of them efcapes his Lynxean eve, let it lie where it may ; 
and when the lait candle is extinguithed our farmer picks up his lafi pin, 
and, with the hope of not dying the next morning with hunger, hafiens to 
the broker to fell hin his treafure.” 


Thefe are the then to whom the title of Chevaliers a’ Induftrie \e- 
gitimately belongs ; but we muft introduce our readers to a character 
Hill more extraordinary. 


* In this gallery of remarkable perfoys,.a fioic of this city, known under 
the name of Quatorxe Oignons, ought not to be forgotten. He is a real Dio- 

es, who denies himielf every thing, even the moft urgent neceiiaries. 
By protein he is a porter, and his whole property coniifis of a batket, 
which he employs during the day to carry any thing for hire, and in the night 
makes it an alcove, under which he fleeps perie@ly found on the bare 
ground, ot wherever he can. For forty years he has carried his batket, 
which he patches when neceifary, end which is thus, from time to time, re- 
newed, as the human body is, according to the phyficians. Fourteen onions 
form hisdaily nourifhment, to this he is not at all confirained by want; on 
the contrary, he gives to. the poor who afk for an alms, and lends money 
witbout ever demanding it back. He earns daily from three to four livres, 
and by thefe means:can be a ‘friend and’ benefactor ty many. Fie {peaks 
little, but with — He is acquainted with feveral literati. L , 
the'chymitt, once atited bim if-he was happy? ‘“ I believe fo,” replied the 
philofopher. * But in, what does your happine(s confifi:’ “ In labour, 
seft, and want of care.” »‘ Add allo, in beneficence, for 1 know that you 
do a great deal of good.’ “In what manner?” ‘ You give to the poor.” 
« T give them only my fuperfluity.” ‘Do you pray alfoto God? -“ I thank 
him.” ‘For what ?? -“ For myfelf.”” ¢: You are vot afraid of death ?’— 
« Neither of death nor life.” ‘ Do you ever read?’ “ I have not time.” 
« But are you not fometimes dull? “ Iam never idle.” ‘ Do you envy 
any one ?” « J am contented with my own lot.” ‘You are a real philo- 








——. 


* A Bavaroise is a glafs of milk and capillaire, with or without brandy ; 
a Disk of Bavarcis, therefore, is nonienfe. Reviewer. 
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fopher.? *‘Lamaman.” ‘ I with to have your friendfhip.” “ All man- 
kind are my friends.” ‘ But there are bal men?’ * [ am not acquainted 
with them.” 

“ Tomy great regret I did not fee this modern Diogenes. He difap- 
pearéd at the commencement of the revolution, and many. are of opinion 
that he is no longer in exilterce.” 
































On viewing the monument of our James the Second, who was bu- | 
ried in the Benedictine Church at Paris, Mr. K, remarks, with more ‘ ) 
humour than truth; ** He was undoubtedly one of the moft unfortu- a 
nate of kings, for no one pitied him in his misfortunes.” The church 
of St. Germain, among the tombs of feveral other diftinguifhed cha- 
racters, contains that of Monfieur and Madame Dacier, of claffical ps 
memory, who, our author fays, were ** united by love—of the Greek 
language; who, in their wedlock (during their union) carefled each ; 


other in the Greciam manner, and never felt themfelves completel 
happy but when they difcovered a new beauty in Homer; and, 
barbarity! O ingratitude ! they have not been honoured with a Greek 
epitaph ! ! | 

There is an old French legend which fays that the patron of France, 
Saint Denis, who firft introduced Cheiftianity into Gaul, for which 
he was beheaded by the barbarians who then inhabited the country, 
took his head in his hand, after it had been cut off, and walked a 
league with it; upon which a Parifian lady wittily remarked, ** Cela 
n’eft pas fuprenant: il n’y a que !e premier pas qui coute,” 

The author was very fortunate in meeting with a fervant at Paris 
of extraordinary honefty ; and with his brief delincation of this honeft 
man’s character, we fhall conclude our extracts from Mr, K.’s yo- | 
lumes. sf | 

« Now one word or two of this Bieder. He is by birth a German, but vee 
has forgotten his mother tongue. Hie lives at the fame hotel with me, ‘in 
a garret-room, and is as poor as irds, and as boneft. as Socrates: every 
thing he buys for me is as cheap as pofiible, and he an Eas frowns when I 
pay any thing too dear. One day I dropt, on the fiair-cale, a paper with hi 
five louis d’ors in it, Bieder, who followed me, picked’ it up, and’ honcftly | 
brought it to‘me. ‘“ Thou art honefty itfelf, Bieder,” faid I tohim. ‘ 1/ 

Faut bien, Monsieur, que je lé sois, pour ne pas dementir mon nom,’* antwered he. 

“’ Once, I do not remember on what occafion, | {poke to him fomewhat 
harthly. ‘ Monsieur,” faid he, “ des choses pareilles ne se disent point en bon 
Francois. Je suis trop sensible pour le souffrir.” I laughed. “ Riez, Monsieur,” 
continued he, “ ye rinat avec vous; mais point de grossieretes, je vous frie.” On 
another oceafion he entered with tears in his eyes, and handed me a newf- 
paper; I took it and read as follows: 

“ To-day, 28th of May, at five o’clock in the morning, the fervant of 
Mr. N. in the fireet of St. Mary, fhot bim‘elf. On hearing the report of 
@ piltol, the door was broke open, and the unfortunate man was found wel- 
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* Bieder, in German, means upright, honeff. 
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tering in Bis blood 3; befidedim laid the piftol, and on the wall were writ 


ten thele words ¢ My 


. , oO QYiand of Wefterien, et .qu’on eft.fans efpoir, 


’ “ La vie eftum opprobre, et la mort un devoir.” 


 ¢ On the ddor, * cal Paes 
ra Avjourdhui mon.tour, demain le tien.” 
-* On the table lay véeles, ‘philofophical thoughts, and his teftament.— 


By the fortier, ‘i¢ appeaved that-this youth had almoft learnt by heart, the 
dangerous wwitings .of the new, philofophers. Iniiead of comfort ever 


thought wax poifum to a mind unprepared for the reading of fuch books; 
and -thushg fell a viétiin to-his philofophical delufion. He was difcontented 
with -his lowly ftation; and indeed he was far above it, with regard to his 
mind and his heart. He pored all night over his books, for which purpole 
he bought candle with his own money, as his firiét honefty would not al- 
low him to fpend his mafte?’s candles for his own ule. In his teflament he 
fays, that he isa child of love, and defcribes, in an affecting ftrain, his af- 
fection for his fecond mother, his good nurfe. He bequeaths to her 159 
Nyres; 100 to his country, as a patriotic gift; and 48 to the poor, To 

[outs d’or to him who buries his body ; and 
three louis d’ors to his friend, the German fervant in the Hotel Britennique. 
They have found upwards of 400 livres in his defk.”  “ To me” Jaid bie- 


‘der, with emotion, “ he has left three louis d’urs. Ah! we were friends 


frém our childhood. He was an uncommon young man; inftead of {pend- 
ing his time like moft of his companions in tippling heufes, he pafled iis 
houss of leifure in the Cabinets de Lecture, (reading rooms,) and on Sundays 


‘he went to the play. Often faid he to me, with tears; ‘ Henry, let us be 


virtuous, let us deferve our own efteem,’ Oh, I cannot repeat to you all 


the fine things my good Jacque: faid te me. He fpoke like a book, while 
I cannot put two’ words together with propriety. For fome time back 
was melancholy;: he went about hanging down his head, and liked to 


‘talk about death. For the fpace ot fig days 1 have.not feen him, and yel- 


terday I learnt that Jacques is na more, and that there is one good man les 
in the world.® .s:n0- sve > ai - 
.  Bieder cried as a. child, and, I myfelf was deeply affected. Poor 
srt a fad effets of half-learning! .“ Drink deep or tafte not,” lays 
ope. a | vee 
a bute was alfo 2 fervant, but he did not Igy violent hands upon him- 
We copcus with Mr, K, in thinking, that Rouffeau, “ the feeling 
good-natured ‘Jean Jacques would certainly haye declared, among the 
firft, againft the revolution ;” and we are led to believe, from this 
remark, that Mr.-K.’s opitien of Voltaire, muft have been fomewhat 
o—_ by the evénts which octurréed at Paris, previous to his arrival, 
and during his refidénce, in‘ that capital. -Of his remarks on England 


we have little to. fay; _fome of them’age jaft and fome unjuft; the 
principal defect in them arifes from his {peaking generally hoon par- 
- tial obfervation,. .- When he fays that Englifhmen care little about ve- 
— and: that heir. principal food confifts of roaft-beef and beef- 
iteaks, and thence accounts for their phjegmatic and sommes dif- 

politions, 
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pofitions, and their propenfity to fuicide; we cannot refrain from 2 
{mile; and when he tells us that it is ** a Pyreverd which is frequently 
in their mouths, that * He who is poor, i not aferving of a better 
fate ;’’ that the company at Vauxhall “ frequently throw moncy to~ 
the fingers, asa fign of their approbation ;” and that a ball or a con- 
cert is ** a rare phenomenon” in London; we cannot but ftare with 
wonder. But when he comments or the fcandalous ** indications of 
diflolute morals” in our ftreets, and on the frequency of infant prof- 
titution, we acknowledge the juftice of the remark, condemn the dée- 
fective police that employs not the means with which it is entrufted 
for checking this growing evil, and blufh for our country. 

We now bid adieu to Mr. Karamfin, with thanks for the pleafure 
which we have received in his company from Mofcow to London. 
When his mind fhall have been more matured, and his judgment cor- 
rected, by ftudy and ebfervation, his talents will appear to much 
greater advantage, amd enable him to inftruat thofe readers whom he 
now only feeks to amufe. Of the tranflation we have only to obferve 
that it is the work of a foreigner, and as fuch, wonderfully corre&, 
though it abounds with foreign idioms, and contains fome words that 
are {carcely Englifh. 


Ruffian Tales, By Nicolai Karamfin. OGtavo. Pp. 274. 108. 6d. 
Printed by G, Sidney, Northumberland-ftreet, Strand.—No Book- 
feller’s Name. 


HESE Tales are written by the author of the book reviewed in 
the preceding article, and tranflated ay cee fame tranflator, who 
here avows himfelf to be a Dane. The are. four. in number ; 
and are entiled Lifa; Flor Silin; Natalia; and Julia, All. but the 
fecond are fentimental love tales,. and, if they exbibit.a true. picture 
of human nature in Ruffia, it is very evident, thatthe * hardy Ruf- 
fian breaft,”’ as Mr. K. calls it in his travels, contains a very warm 
and fufceptible heart. Life isa pathetic ftory, ably told, beginning 
in fedu€tion and ending in fuicide. Ic ‘is faid'alfo'to''be @ true ftory, 
the particulars of which were received by the author from the feducer 
himfelf, who fortunately lived to acknowledge, ‘and to ‘repent, his 
crime, ‘The fecond tale records the virtues of a Ruffian peafant, 
which deferve to live in hiftory. On this actount, and as a fpeci- 
men alfo of the auther’s ftyle, we fal! lay it before our readers. 


“ Let Virgil fing the prfaifes of Auguftus—Geniusycelebrete merit, and 
Flattery extol the talents of the great.—‘* The thort and fimple ‘annals of 
the poor,” engrofs my pen; and while I record the hiftory ef Fror Sr- 
ttn’s virtues, though I {peak of @ poor peafant, 1 thall defcribe a noble 
man. I afk no eloquence to affift me in the taik—-Modeft worth rejects the 
aid of ornament to fet it off. 

‘‘ It is impoflible, even at this diftant period, to refle&, withoat horrer, 


on the miferies of that year, known in Lower Welga, by the name of the 
D 3 Famine 
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Famine Year, Lremember the fummer, whofe {corching heats had dried up 
all the fields—and the droughthad no relief—but from the tears of the ruined 
farmer. I- remember: the cold, comfortlefs, agtumn—and the defpairing 
ruitics, . -crouding round their empty farms, with folded arms, and torrow- 
ful countenances, pondering on their milery, inftead of rejoicing, as ufual, 
at the golden harveft. I femember the winter which fueceeded—and I re- 
fleét with agony 0.1 the miferies it bronght with it. Whole families left 
their homes, to become beggars on the highway. At night, the canopy of 
Heaven ferved them as their only fhelter, from the piercing winds and bit- 
ter frofis. To deferibe thefe fcenes would be to harrow the ivclings of my 
rdaders. Therefore to my tale. 

« In thole days, I lived onan effate, not far from Simbirik; and, though 
but a child, Isbave not forgotten the impreflion made on my mind hy the 
general calamity. 

In a village adjoining, lived Fror Sitiy, a poor labouring peafant— 
a man rematkable for his afliduity, and the {kill and judgment with which 
he cultivated his lands, He was bleffed with abundant crops, and his means 


being larger than his wants, his granaries, even at this time, were full of 


com. ‘The dry year commg on, had beggared al! the village, except him- 
felf. Here was an opportunity te grow rich! Mark how Fior Si1is 
atted. Having called the pooref of his neighbours about him, he addrefled 
them in the following manner ; 

“ My friends. You want corn for your fubfifl ence—God has blefled me 
with abundance—Aflift in thra! (hing out a quantity, and each of you take 
what he wants for his family.” 

The peaiants were amazed at this*ukeXampled generofity ;—for fordid 
propentities exift in the village, as well as in the populous city ! , 

The fame of Frox S111n’s bene ‘volence having reached other villages, 
the famithed inhabitants prefented themielves be tore him, and begged for 
corn. 

This good creature received them as brothers; and, while his flere re- 
mained, afforded all relief. 

‘ At length, his wife, feeing no end to the generofity of his noble fpirit, 
ewihied him how neceflary it would be to think on their own wants, and 
hold his lavith hand before it was too late. 

“ It is w ritten in the feripture,” faid he, “ Give, and it fhall be given 
unto you.” 

The foilowing year Providence liliened to the prayers of the poor, ang 
the harveft was abundapt. The pealants, who had been faved from ftarv- 
ing by FLor SILIN, now gathered. around him. 

“ Behold,” faid they, “ the corn youlent us. You faved our wives and 
children. We fhould have famithed but for you. May God reward you— 
He only can—All we have to give, is oureorn, and grateful thanks.” 

“ T want no corn at prefent, ny godd neighbours,” faid he, “ my har- 
veft has exceeded all my expcciations, For the refi—thank Heayen—I 
have been but an humble infirument.” 

« They urged him in vain. 

« No,” faut he, “I thall not accept your corn. If you have fuperfiui- 
tics, fhare them among ycur poor neighbours; who, being unable to fow 

their fields laft autumn, are {till in want.—Let usaffiit them, my dear friends; 
the Almighiy will blefs us for it.’ 

“ Yes,” seplied the grateful peafants, “ our poor neighbours fhall have 
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this corn. “They thalt know that it is to you they owe this timely fuccour 
—and join to teach their children the debt of gratitude due to your benevg- 
lent heart. 

“ Sivin raifed his tearful eyes to heaven— 

« An angle might have envied him his feelings! : : 

« At another time, fourtecn farm hou!es were burnt down, in an adjoin- 
ing village. To each fufferer S1t1n fent two roubles and a tcythe. 

“ Some time after, a like misfurtune happened at another village. It 
was entirely confumed, and the inhabitants—reduced to the laft degree of 
mifery—had recourle to Sittn. But his former benevolence had impove- 
rifhed his means. He had no money to help them. What was to be done? 
« Stop,” faid he, fuddenly recollecting himiell, “‘ here is an horfe. I do 
not actually wanthim. ‘Take, and fell him.” 

« He fet at liberty two female flaves, whom he bouglit in the name of 
the lord of the manor—educated them as his own daughters—and when they 
married gave them a handiome dowry, 

As long as thou continueti*, noble Sri1N, to inhabit this world—fo long 
will thy life be {pent in aéts of generotity and benevolence towards thy fel- 
low-creatures—And, when thou halt exchanged this for a better life—the 
recording Angel fhall proclaim thy virlues. in heaven the Almighty 
will place thee high, above kings and priaces, and thou wilt {till be the 
friend of the comfortlets—and a father to the poor and indigent on earth— 
If ever I revifit that country, whofe ornament thou art, I fhall approach 
thy cot with reverence, and pay homage to thy virtues. But, if the Mini- 
fier of Peace hath removed thee into blifs, I will vit thy grave—iprinkle 
it with my tears—and place a {ione upon the {pot, on which, with my gwn 
hand, I will write, 





Here Resr 
Tue Bones or A Noste Man! 


There is fomething unnatural in the ftoty of Natalia, a young lady 
of rank and virtue, who falls in love, at firft fight, with a perfec 
ftranger, and even elopes with him, without the fmalleft knowledge 
of his birth, character, fortune, or profeflion; quitting, too, the 
houfe of a father whom fhe tenderly loves. Here, we fee, the daugh- 
ters of the icy North, giving a greater loofe to their paffions than the 
children of the burning South. The conciufion of this ftory, how- 
ever, is good; and,. though fome of the deferiptions are objectionable 
from their warmth, the moral is unexceptionable. Te laft tale, 
upon the whole, is the beft; the characters are more varied, and de- 
lineated with a bolder pencil; and Nature is more attended to.— 
While our old-fafhioned damfels when anxious to receive a lover, 
content themfelves with /etting their caps at him, the more refined 
maidens of Mofcow, it feems, more openly difplay their intentions, 
and feek /iterally to enchain him: for when a young and gallant 
prince appeared in that capital, we are told ‘* every female wore a 





— a — 


* Sruiw is ftill alive; and a friend of mine read this {ketch tohim. The 
00d old man wept—and exclaimed— : 
“ No—I am unwortby of this—I cannot deferve fuch prai‘e.” 
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golden chain, emblematical of her wifhes to enflave him;” and in a 
note the author adds, “* This isa fact. All the goldfmiths of Mof- 
cow were employed in making golden chains for this purpofe.” Thefe 

roductions have much fterling merit, though not wholly unalloyed 
= the tinfel of Sentimentelity, and the drofs of declamation. They 
betray evident marks of genius; and thew the author to be a man of 
feeling and humanity. The tranflator, too, is greatly improved in 
his ftyle, and has performed his tafk with ability. 


Leftures on the Elements of Chemifiry, delivered in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, &c. 
(Concluded from Vol. xvi. P. 374.) 


De: BLACK having, in his analytic method, completely explained 
Lavoifier’s Theory of Combuftion, proceeds to take a nearer view 
of the inflammable fubftances. The moft remarkable of thefe he ar- 
ranges under icven titles, viz. 1. /nflammable Air, now called bydroge- 
mous gas; 2. be eget 3. Sulphur; 4. Charceal; 5. Spirit of 
Wine; 6. Oils; and 7. Bitumens. Our limits ‘will not admit of large 
extracis from this part of his work; but we muft pay fome attention 
to what he fays of inflammable air, on account of the difcovery made 
by Mr. Cavendifh, that it is aconftitucnt part of water, , 

This gas, which is the gas pingue of Van Helmont, has been Jong 
known, and indced long troublefome to the workers of mines, by 
whom it is denominated fire-damp, or wild-fire. It is alfo extricated 
from animal and vegetable fubftances, whem thefe are decompounded 
by fire or putrefaction ; but it is obtained in greateft purity from the 
folution of iron or zine in the mineral acs. When very pure, its 
fpecific gravity is not one thirteenth part of the gravity of common 
air; ink this remarkable property of it was known to Dr. Mayhew, 
who, as we are informed by Dr. Robifon, gives very plain hints of 
balloons filled with it more than a century ago. 

In the year 1782, Dr. Prieftley having, by eleCtricity, repeatedly fired a 
mixture of inflammable air and oxygenous gas in ciofe veflels, was fur- 
prized to find the two airs difappear, while the friend, who affifted 
him in his experiments, obferved that the infide of the veffel, in 
which the deflagration had been made, was always moiftened with 
dew. This the Doétor naturally afcribed to moifture, which he 
fuppofed to have adhered to the gafes employed. Mr, Watt, how- 
ever, ina letter to Dr. Prieftley, fuggefted, that the moifture ob- 
ferved in his experiments might have arifen from the combination of 
the two gafes ; and gave it as his opinion, that water is a compound 
of vital air and inflammable air deprived of their latent heat. He de- 
fired that this opinion might be communicated to the Royal Society ; 
hut i¢ was not communicated, becaufe Dr, Prieftley thought it con~ 

Sted by fome other experimeats which he had made, 
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In the mean time, Mr. Cavendith, who had been paying much 
attention to Dr. Prieftley’s difcoveries, recolleéted that, in 1781, 
when he exploded a mixture of oxygen gas and inflammable air, he 
had obferved moifture on the infide of the veffel in which thefe airs 
were contained. He therefore repeated his experiments ; and in May, 
1783, found that when fix parts of pure oxygeh gas were exploded 
with one part of inflammable air, the two airs difappeared entirely, 
Jeaving a quantity of pure water, equal in weight to themfelves. 
The utmoft care had been taken to free the airs made ufe of from 
moifture, by making them pafs through the dry muriate of lime; 
and an account of the experiments was publifhed in the Philofopaical 
Tranfations for 1784. 

Thus to Mr, Cavendifh alone is the merit of this great difcovery 
due; or if any man be entitled to fhare it with him, it is not Lavoifier, 
nor any of his aflociates, but Mr. Watt. 


“* But though Lavoifier had no fhare in the difcovery, he had, fays 
D:. Black, the ftill greater merit of feeing this propofition * in all its im- 
portance, This invited him to undertake the laborious and expenfive expe- 
riments, which confirmed thofe of Mr. Cavendifh beyond a doubt; and he 
had alfo the fagacity to perceive immediately, that by means of this propoli- 
tion, he thould extricate his fyfiem from difficulties and objections, which 
I think would otherwife have been infurmountable; and even to convert 
them into firong arguments in its favour, and to make them the means of 
extending it to chemical facts, and to the great operations of nature, which 
feem otherwile inexplicable.” 


Our author accompanies him through fome of thefe operations 
with his wonted perfpicuity; and, in his examination of the inflam- 
mable fubftances, brings gradually into view al! the important doc- 
trines of the pneumatic chemiftry, with which they are particularly 
connected. In this part of the work, however, we are tempted, 
notwithftanding the authority of Bacon, to fay, that he has adhered 
to the analytic method too clofely; and on one occafion, where the 
manufcript was more than commonly defective, Dr. Robiion con- 
feffes that he was obliged to deviate a little from that method, and to 
introduce, as agents or inftruments, fubftances which had not been 
previously explained. 

Towards the conclufion of the fection on bitumens, Dr. Black 
betrays again what we think an undue partiality to fome parts of the 
Huttonian Theory of the Earth; but in his difplay of that partiality 
he is not offenfive; and, ina note, the editor fhews with great plau- 
fibility how pic-coal may be derived from vegetable fubftances, with- 
out calling in the aid of that central fire, for the exiftence of which 
there is not a fhadow of evidence. But we muft pafs on to 
the confideration of the metallic jubfances, which conftitute tae 





* Shouldvit not be this doctrine, or this discovery? Nothing that with pro- 
priety can be called a Arofosition, has been hitherto fiated. 
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I 


fourth of thofe clafles, wnder.which our author has arranged the ob- 
jects of chemiftry. re 
The charaéterittic qualities of metals are, 


“« Theit exceflive weight; the opacity and reflecting brightnefs of their 
furface ; their being the moft petfect conductors of electricity; and their 
mercurial manner of fufion,-as it ts called.° Thele are the only qualities 
which are found in them all, without exception. But we may take notice 
alfo of malleability, Jaminability, and ductility,.as among the general qua- 
lities of the mretals; for, though thefe qualities are not found in all of 
them, the greater number have them; and metals are the only bodies in 
viature in which they are found in an equal degree. Thefe qualities are 
diftinct from one another, and donot always go together. Some metals have 
all the three in a high degree, e.g. copper, tilver, gold, and platina, when 
pute. Others have two only, as tin and lead, which are malleable and la- 
minable, butnot ductile. - Others, on the contrary, as iron, areductile, but 
not malleable and laminable. Others, as‘z:ne, are laminable, but not at‘all 
ductile, and fearcely malleable.” 


- Dr. Black, keeping in mind his own definition of chemiftry, firft 

explains the effects, which, in a greater or lefs degree, are produced 
upon a//the metals by heat and mixture; and then examines the pro- 
perties of each metal by itfelf. Among the phoenomena common 
to all the metals is calcination, as it. was called by the followers of 
Stahl, or oxydation, as it is termed by the chemiits of the French 
{choo! ; and as it is the phcenomenon about which thefe two {chools 
differ moft widely, we fhall extra the perfpicuous view which is 
here given of their two theories. 


“« After defcribing the calcination of the metals in general, and the re- 
duction of them again to the metallic ftate, I have been accuftomed, tays 
the profefior, to mention the opinions which gave been formed of the nature 
of thefe operations, and the arguments and proofs on which thele opinions 
ave founded. , 

“ The moft diftin@ and plaufible opinion, which prevailed among the 
chemilts for a confiderable period, was that of Dr. Stahl; fimilar to that 
which he entertained concerning the nature of the inflammable fubfiances 
and inflamniation, viz. that the metals are compounded fubftances, con- 
fitting of that matter which was called the calx, and of the phlogifton; and 
that they had their metallic qualities from the principle of inflammability ; 
and that during calcination, this principle was feparated from them ; and there- 
f re the bafis or calx of the metal appeared in its feparate ftate, deprived of 
t.e metallic qualities ; but tha’, in the operation of reduétion, the calx reco- 
vered again from the charcoat, or other inflammable matter, the phlogifion 
which it had loft, and by this recovery was refiored again.to the metallic 
fate. ° 

« This appeared fo far a plain intelligible account of the matter; but 
there was one material faét, which was a very great difficulty in the way 
of this theory. The fact I mean is, that the quantity of calx is greater than 
that of the metal,—one hundied pounds of lead for example, producing 
110 of 112lbs, of calx.. Different attempts were made to get over this 
perplexing difficulty,——fome-of them very extraordinary, and almokt in- 
eomprehentible, e. g. that the principle of inflammability was not only 
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deliitute Of weight, but. that it had the power of diminifing the weight of 
bodies to whith it was added, &ce.* 

« All thete diticulties proceeded from their not having yet ftudied the 

art which air performs during calcination. This was not fulficiently done 
until of late, when the nature and powers of the different airs, o¢ elafic 
fluids, becaine fo much the fubject of inquiry, 

« Among the experiments which this inquiry has occexfioned, it was foon 
di‘covered by Dr. Prieiiley, Scheele, and Becearia, but efpecially by M. 
Lavoifier, and other French chemilts, that when a meial is calcined, it 
always abforbs and fixes a part of the air, which contributes to its calcina- 
tiou, and is neceflary to it: and that the increafe of weight in the calx is 
always equal to the quantity of the air abforbed. Dr. Mayhew, of Oxford, 
obferved this in, the cafes of antimuny and lead, and fufpetied that it avas 
fo in all,—1674.” 


It has further appeared, from fuch experiments, that it is always 
oxygen gas which the metals attract in this manner. It has alfo been 
proved, in the cleareft manner, that oxygen gas can be extracted 


from the calces of metals; from fome ‘by heat alone, and from. 


others by an electric attraction, affifted by heat. 


“ Upon thefe particulars, completely proved by many experiments, 
M. Lavoifier and his friends founded their new fyflem concerning caleina- 
tion and reduction totally oppofite to that of the older chemitis. The 
new opinion is, that the nl, is not a compound,- but a imple body,—that 
the caly is compounded of the metal and oxygen extraéted ‘from the vital 
air,—that the heat and light are no proof of a principle of inflammability. 
They are extricated chiefly from the oxygen gas, which is fuppoled to have 
an extraordinary capacity for heat, and which, as being an claitic fluid, 
contains a greatdeal befidesina latent fiate. 

“ In reduction again, the new doctrine is, that oxygen is feparated from 
the metal, and nothing elfe happens, or is neceflaryto the recovery of the 
metallic fiate; and therefore, in the reduction of mercury, filver, gold, and 
platinum, which have but a moderate attraétion for oxygen, heat alone is 
iuflicient to feparate it. Other metals cannot be reduced by heat alone, 
on account of their having a ftrong attraction for the oxygen; but {uch are 
commonly reduced by the aétion of charcoal, aided by: heat; and then the 
carbon attraéis the oxygen from the metal, and forms carbonic acid with it. 
On the whole, this fyfiemis much more dire@tly and plainly (upported by 
facts and experiments than the ancient fyftem of the chemifts.” 


In the application of this theory, or as it is here called fyftem, to 
the explanation of the various phenomena refulting from the comb... 
nation of metals with acids, fulphur, phofporus, &c. Dr. Black 
thews the immenfe importance of Mr. Cavendifh’s difcovery of the 


_—- z. — = 





* « Nor could any valid objeétion have been made to this explanation, 
however unlike our more familiar notions, had not Sir aac Newton made 
experiments on pendulums of all different kinds of matter, mefals, and the 
calces of metals, and found that all vibrated alike, if of equal length, 
Chemifts, however, acquiefced in this explanation by Stah!, becaufe few, 
ifany of them, were mathematical philofophers, and as'few of the mathe- 
maucians were experienced chemifis.” Eprror. ; 
come- 
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44 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. : 
compofition of water; and Dr. Robifon characterifes the theory it- 
felf, and pays it, we think, a very high compliment in the follow- 
ing words : 

“ The hypothefis feems to have ae the fame rank in fcience with the 


magneiic hy s of AEpinus. are ingenious and elegant, in the 
higheft degree, and have {uch a comprehenfive refemblance to the phzno- 
mena, that the hypothetical principle becomes an excellent principle of 
arrangement or claflification of the phanomena, almoft equivaient to a juit 
theory, and, in all probability, extremely near to it.” 


Themetaischemically analyfed by Dr. Black are,—1. arfenic; 2. man- 

nefe; 3. iron; 4. mercury; 5. antimony; 6. zinc; 7. bifmuth; 
5. cobalt g. niccolum ; 10. lead; 11. tin; 12. copper; 13. filver; 
14. gold; and 15. platinum. In the analyfis of thefe he gives a 
concife view of all the operations of metallurgy ; and gradually brings 
forward the molt important doctrines of the new chemiftry, which 
have any tendency to illuftrate thefe operations. No part of his 
le€tures will be more diligently ftudied than this, either by the artift 
or by the man of fcience ;_ but it is impoffible to make an abridgement 
of it, becaufe every page teems with faéts al] conne@ed with one 
another; and extracts would be little amufing and lefs inftructive to 
fuch of our readers as are not chemifts. We are tempted, however, - 
to infert a pretty long note by the editor; and, in the name of the 

ublic, to. claim the performance of the promife which it contains. 

r. Black, treating of the nitrous air procured by the folution of 
mercury im diluted nitric acid, fays, that when it is mixed with at- 
mofpherical air or vital air; 

« Either of them, by fupplying oxygen, changes the nitrous air inio 
nitrous acid, which fhews itfelf in red vapours, and is immediately at- 
tracted and abforbed by the water. When thefe red vapours are formed, 
a confiderable heat is produced in the glais. This heat is fuppofed by the 
French chemifts to be a part of the heat or matter of heat, or calorique, 
which was contained in a latent ftate in the compofition of the two elattic 
fluids.” 

“ I coufefs (fays Dr. Robifon) that this appears to me to be an inaccu- 
rate, or at leaft an imperfe@ account of the matter. If indeed it re- 
lates only to the heat produced in the union of the nitrous and the vital 
air, to form nitrous acid, itis fatisfa@ory: butif it be meant to explain the 
heat which is abforbed in the folution, when the gafes are forming, it is 
furely inaccurate. Indeed this heat has always ftruck me as a very great 
difficulty in the whole theory. Mr. Lavoifier unqueftionably derives his 
explanation of the heat produced in combuftion from Dr. Black’s theory of 
fluidity and vapour, — fes that a gas confifts of its radical, or dif- 
tinguifhing ingredient, combined with calorique, according to the ordi- 
nary Jaws of chemical] affinity. This being fuppofed, the folution of metal 
in an acid, fo far from producing or extricating calorique, fhould abforb 
it from the materials, and produce a cold incomparably more intenfe than 
any of our freezing mixtures. For fuch folutions, whether the metal be 


oxydated by the aeid or the water, are always accompanied by the erup- 
tion of gafcous fumes. Iron, in the diluted fulphuric acid, produces 7 
immenfe 
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immenfe volume of gas. Thofe metals which are oxydated by decom, 
pounding the acid, produce ‘gafes'which f.ll contain much oxygen. And 
it may be remarked that, in general, thofe folutions which produce fumes 
moft deficient in oxygen produce the greatcft heats. This fact is favour- 
able to M. Lavoifier’s explanation. The oxygen remaining in its concrete 
form, does not expend any of the caloriqne éxiricated by other circum- 
ftances of the procefs. Suppofing that no more latent heat is.meceflary 
than for the produétion of as much watery vapour as thould have.the fame 
denfity, the quantity is very great, when compared with that which occa- 
fions the cold in our freezing mixtures. It mut not, be faid, that the 
quantity neceffary for this gafeous combination may be {mall ; for, in this 
cafe, we fhould often have gafes inftead of ordinary vapours; whereas we 
know that an incomparably greater fupply of calorique is required for the 
formation of a gas. Befides, the Lavoific:ian theory of combuftion fup- 
pofes a vaft accumulation of heat in oxygen gas; this being, according to 
that celebrated philofopher, the fource of all the heat extric ted in that 
operation of nature. It muft alfo be obferved here, that the oxygenous 
gas gives out this heat, and the oxygen is combined with the inflammable 
body, in a ftate very fimilar to its condition in the prefent experiment. 
Therefore we unqueftionably have a prodigious quantity to account for, 
the oxygen in the diffolving or combining fubftances being unprovided in 
the quantity neceflary for its becoming a fource of heat in fome future 
combuttion. * petit 

“.1 would now afk, in what ftate is the calorique contained in the ma- 
terials of an acid and a metal, when they act on each other? Some of the 
materials mutt contain it in a ftate that is unncceffary for their appearance in the 
fiate of a folution, of an oxyd or ofa metalline falt. When all this caloriqae 
has emerged, the oxygen in nitre ftill contains a great ftore of it, feeing that it 
is extricated from it in deflagration with inflammable fubftances. This 
only increafes the difficulty. For this great ftore of calorique muft remain 
in the folution, and in the metallic falt which it produces. Heat is extri- 
cated in the folution, and gas containing oxygen is produced. This gas, 
by uniting with vital air, again detaches calorique, and produces nitric 
acid. This acid will diffolve metal, and again detach calorique. This 
may be continued without end.. This circumftance alone fhould convince 
us, that there is fome error in our theory, becaufe this endlefs generation 
of heat is impoffible in the nature of things, We cannot fay, with any 
well-grounded confidence, whether more calorique is extricated from 
oxygen, when, in the gafeous form, it caufes the combuftion of fulphur, 
or when, as an ingredicnt of nitre, it contributes to the deflagration with 
the fame fulphur. 1 grant that J ¢b:nk more is extricated in the firft cafe. 
But jt thould be an immenfe deal more. For methods may be found for 
transferring the oxygen, of the fulphuric acid, formed in the firft cafe, to 
azote, and-of thus forming nitric acid, and nitre, which will again defla- 
grate with fulphur,  ~ : ee RE Se rine 

‘« All this is myfterious and ititricate, L.do not fay incompatible; but I 
am not able to reconcile them by means of any known, faGs. , “The fame, 
er greater difficulties, occur in almoft al! the fpontaneons inflammations ; 
in the deflagrations of njtrous acid with eflantial oils, and in many deto- 
nauons; and in particular the heat and Jight, which we call glow or in- 
condefcence ; efpecizlly fuch as appears on the mixtute of fulphur with 
feveral metals. J acknowledge that I never was fatisfied with the expla- 
nations 
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nations given of this fubje@. Indeed it is rather kept ont of fight by the 
French chemitts, 1 am informed, that M. Meunier, who was one of M. 
Lavoifier's chief affiftants, tried‘ many experiments, in company with Dr. 
Sommering, of Mentz, and that they communicated their ob‘ervations 
with to) Lavoiffer and the chemifts of Paris, and that thefe gentlemen 
were fo little pleafed with the refults, that they were never mentioned in 
the academy. | am difpofed to affign a yery different fource of the heat in 
all thele operations; and fhould this work have a fecond edition, | may 
probably have fo far matured my notions on the fubjedt, as to think 
them not unworthy of the public attention, At prefent they are by no 
means in fuch a ftate.” : 


The importance of the fcience of chemiftry is fo great, and the 
tafte for it at prefent fo general, that there is no roam to doubt of a 
fecond edition of this work being called for, and called for foon. 
We.trutt, therefore, that the profeffor. is prepared to fulfil his pro- 
mife ; for-if the difficulties which he mentions can be at all removed 
from the ‘Lavoifierian theory of combuftion, &c. we muft look for 
‘their removal only to! a chemift, who is acquainted with the general 
‘principles’ of phiyfics, and accuftomed to think with mathematical 


precihon.’ 7 
The fifth and af clafs of fubftances confidered by Dr. Black, 


comprehends the varieties of water found in nature. Thefe are, 
3, (fain water; 2. fountain and well waters; 3. river water; 
Ay Waterof lakes; 5. water of marfhes and fhallow pools; and 6. fea 
awater, pte A ection are given fome very plain inftructions for de- 
setling.the vasious.ubGancea, by which, held in folution, water is 
comtaminated;; \butthere is not much in it to arieft the attention of 
men of fcience. ip) oo: - 

Before we ditmifsthis article, it may not be improper to lay before 
ou readers Dr. Black’s opinion of the prefent chemical nomencla- 
eure; ‘and this we cannot do in more proper terms than thole em- 
‘ployed by his friend and editor. 


« Dr, Black (fays, he) highly approved of a fyftematic nomenclature, 
and thought the French one extremely ingenious, and that its many ba.- 
barifms and philofophical incongruitics fhould be overlooked, as fomeihing 
unavoidable, or that they fhauld be correéted. Accordingly he occupied 
bimfelf a, good deal on this fubjeét; but his notes are fo imperfeét, and, 
I may fay, fo wndecided, that | could not make any ufe of them. He dif- 
approved, however, exceedingly of the entire fubftitution of this for all 
other denominations of chemical {ubfiances; and affirmed, that proper 
_pames, where they can be had, fhould on all occafions be preferred. The 
employment of the fcientific names gives only the appearance of knowledge 
without the reality of fcience. It is merely an abbreviation of language. 
There is the fame neceffity of learning that the muriat of foda is common 
fea falt, as that fea falt is the muriat of foda. Without the laft. indeed 
you are not a chemift; but without the firft your chemiftry is of no ufe. 
He was, therefore, for retaining all the old names that were, firictly 
fj aking, proper names; fuch are kali, muria, foda, natrum, nitrum. He 
thought air as good a name a. gas, and combuition as chemical a phe- 
BOMCUVED as OXyeenation, 
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“« A determination to be the founder of a fyttem and a fee of philofo- 
phers, feems to have feduced M,. Lavoifier, and; made. bim acquicice in 
mea‘ures which may be called. violent and snbecoming. As for the 
imitatores, fervum pecus, they. boggled, at no,incongruity with common 
Janguage or common fentiment; but rather had a pride in it, as a mark 
of their authority over the opinions of other men. What can be more 
abfurd than to give the name of oxygenation to the formation of taltelefs 
water or charcoal, or cf combultion to phaxnomena where neither heat 
nor light are obferved? No knowledge whatever is acquired by the ex- 
clufive ufe of this nomenclature; and it has introduced into chemiftry 
the fame licentious dialeGtic that the Ariftotelian metaphyfics introduced 
into tie fchool of philofophy, and will produce the fame bigotry and the 
fame ignorance. It gives the appearance of refearch to mere technical 
language; and many pages of modern fyftems of chemifiry ‘‘are but the 
naming of their tools.” | : 

“« Not only is no acquifition made of knowledge, but if the theory be 
erroneous in any circumftance (and what philofopher will fay that thisis 
impoffible *), the error muft infeparably adhere to every name, and every 
phrafe, and every opinion. 

“ But all this is only the licence of literary ambition and vanity, The 
fame principles, and the very fame men, formed this nomenclature, and 
the new kalendar and metrical fyftem of the French. But thefe inconve- 
niencies are not effential to a good fyftematie nomenclatare. “Had all ‘the 
proper names been retained, and had a’ becoming deference been paid to ordi- 
nary language and fentiment, the nomenclature would have been nuch more 
intelligible,—would be free from paradox,—and M. Lavoifier's well de- 
ferved: honours would have been fully feoured to him. Newton jill ftands 
at the head of philofophers, althoughthey {peak of the-finw’s path round 
the heavens, and retain the old'aftronomical,language. But Newton had 
no fuch ambition ; nor did the Royal Society furnifh fuch a>/egivn of .bo- 


nour as M, Lavoifier found among bis couatrymen.” 


Had not the fabricators of the chemical nomenclature been'in- 
fluenced by the national paffion:of vanity, we think it impoffible that 
a club of philofophers could have given the name of azotic gas to that 
portion of atmofpheric air, which remains after the coniumption of 
oxygen by combuftion, There is not.one of the gales which is not 
ezetic; for there is not one of them—not even oxygen—which, if 
breathed by itfelf, would not:in avery fhort time deftroy life s>whilt 
fome of them, fuch as carbonic acid gas and inflammable air, are 
almoft as quick in their operations, as the gas which the authors of the 
nomenclature have exclufively denominated azote, This term, there- 
fore, is in dire&t oppofition to the principles upon which they pro- 
felled to proceed. ‘Yet they might have found for it a {cientific name 
as appropriate as that which they have given to one of the conftiruent 
principles of water ; for hydrogen is not a more eflential ingredient 
of that fluid, than azote is of the nitric acid. Why then was. not 
azote called nitrogen? Per) . 

Forthis deviation from the printiples on which the nomenclature 
was faid to be conftruéted, we can conceive no other reafon than that 
the aflociates of Lavoifier were determined that, for the future, 
che- 
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-chemiftry fhould be fuppofed to bave been formed into a fcience by 


Frenchmen only; and the difcovery of the compofition of the nitric acid 
—one of the greateft of the age—was unfortunately made in England ! 
Mr. Cavendiih was the author of this difcovery, as well as of the 
difcovery of the compofition of water; and what is fomewhat extra- 
ordinary, no chemift of Paris contrived to put in his claim to a fhare 
of the honour of it. | 

Though the fame enlightened philofopher difcovered the compo- 
fition of water, Lavoifier firft co ins that difcovery to fupport his 
theory of combuftion and oxygenation, whilft Meunier, one of his 
affociates, pretended to have made the fame difcovery before he had 
heard of Mr, Cavendifh’s experiments, But the compofition of the 
nitric acid was difcovered and made public, while the French che- 
mifts were endeavouring to afcertain the nature of the gas, to which 


“they had given the temporary name of azote; and hence, we fuppofe, 


they adopted hydrogen for the name of the gas denominated in England 
inflammable air, and retained the abfurd name of azfe, rather than 
acknowledge their obligations to a foreigner. 

Whatever be in this, by their perfevering affiduity they have been 
able to impofe their nomenclature upon all the nations of Europe ; 
and fo different is it from all other nomenclatures, that to him, who 
has ftudied chemiftry in the French fchool, the works of all former 
chemifts muft be utterly unintelligible. On this account, as well as 
for their own intrinfic merit, the res of Dr. Black ought to be 
carefully perufed ; for he who has read them with due attention is 

ually prepared to ftudy the fyftems of the old and of the new fchool : 


" they form indeed one of the moft.valuable elementary treatifes that 


we have ever feen on any branch of phyfical fcience ; but their value 
would be greatly heightened by an accurate and copious index. They 
contain innumerable fas reafonings of great importance in the 
arts of life; but.from the want of an index, the artift, who has read 
the book, and laid it afide, will not, afterwards, without fome 
trouble, find the faét of which he may be in queft; and that trouble 
is neceflarily augmented by the analytical form of the inveftigations, 
which, though unqueftionably the beft for conducting youth through 
a fyftem of icience, does not readily furnifh the clue that leads toa 
particular fact when it is wanted. 


Statiftical View of France, compiled from authentic Documents. By 
the Chevalier de Tinfeau. Large 8vo. Pp. 194. 10s. 6d. 
Printed forthe Author, by W. Spilfbury, Snowhill. 1803. 


HE ‘¢ Lecter to Napoleone Buonaparté,” reviewed in one ef our 

late Numbers, made our readerg perfectly acquainted with the 
principles, and the talents, of the truly refpectable author of the pub- 
lication before us, who is one of the molt honourable, the moft able, 
and moft confiftent of all thofe unfortunate perfonages, whom a rooted 
attache 
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tachment to the altar and the throne expofed to perfecution in their 
native country, and who have preferved that attachment inviolate, 


in misfortune and in exile. This Statsftical View is a work of infi- 


nite utility, mot only to the politician and the ftatefman, but to every 
defcription of perfons, at this critical period ; as it furnifhes a complete 
and authentic ftatement of the refources, in point of local fituation, 
of population, and of impofts, of that inveterate enemy, who has re- 
folved on the deftruction of this united empire. Tyuly does the Che- 
valier obferve in his ** INTRODUCTION ;” : 


« France is become the principal fate of Europe. She maintains ber 
pre-eminence by force and by terror; and in the firlt moment of geneial 
confternation, fuch is the afcendancy of the French Government over the 
other fovereigns of the continent, that in its refolutions, that is to fay, in 
the will of Buonaparté, they conider themfelves obliged to ftudg their 
defiinies. Nor is this monitrous authority lels humiliating to thote ftates 
in its forms, than fatal in its effects. A Aroyet drawn up by Talleyrand, in 
direét oppofition to the moft folemn engagements recently entered into at 
Luneville, annihilates one hundred and fifty fovereigns, difplaces an 
equal number, throws all Germany into confufion, deftroys the conftitution 
of the Empire, faps the foundation ‘of its moft ancient and molt general 
religion, and defpoils thoufanmds of individuals of their moft lawful pof- 
felhons, without even making- a ‘provifion for their future fubfiftence. 
The mafter of the world -caufes this fcandalous produétion, in which 
impudence difputes the palm with injuftice, to be read in the prefence 
of that affembly of flaves and cutefhroats, to which he has given the mock 
appellation of Sezare. Like’. Jupiter,he exprelifes his approbation by a 
nod; and it -inftanily, -becomes an. immitable decree, a law for Europe: 
all Germany mu conjent to it, without difcuffion or, reflexion , and exe- 
cute it without delay, The Emperor himielf, the chief of the Germanic 
body, and the King of England, one of its principal members, whole pol- 
feffions are transferred at pleafure, by an adventurer, without any other 
right or title than the bafenels of his countrymen, and the pufillanimity of his 
adverfaries, are not confulted, nor eten made acquainted with the refolu- 
tion, The Diet itfelf is only informed of it by means of the Confular Ga- 
zette, which a vile wretch, of the’name of Bacher, throws infolently upon 
the table of its conférences. It is in the Moniteur, now become the book 
of deftiny, and the official regifter of the fupreme will of Buonaparté, that 
the Deputies of the Empire muft learn the fate of their fovereigns: The 
Princes of Germany are not better treated, than thofe wandering malefac- 
tors whom juttice has not been able to apprehend, and has folemnly banifled. 
Like them, too, it is in the public papers, that thefe unfortunate fovereigns 
muft learn their profcription., 

« Since then there is a flate imperioufly dictating fuch fevere laws to 
other nations, we cannot be made too’ much acquainted with its ftrength 
and refources. It is not, however, the obje¢t of the prefent performance 
to confider France in all her military; political, and commerczal relations, 
with the reft of the powers of Lure pe. As Fiance (without being a liranger 
to commerce, for which the indiaftey of her inhabitants and the abundance 
of her diverfified productions, fo well qualify her) is principally, from the 
extent of her territory and her vaft population, an agricultural and military 
iiate, the prefent work is corifined to au expoiure of the fundamental ele- 
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ments of her power, by prefenting an exact and fundamental view. of he: 
population, and of the manner in which that population is {pread over het 
extentive, fertile, and coacentrated territory. 


‘The Chevalier then proceeds to ftate, that the tables which he has 
prefented to the public were drawn up in the roth year of the re- 
public, by the command of the government, and under the direction 
of Aérial, the Minitter of Juftice, to whom they were dedicated by 
the authors, Chanlaire and Herbin. He afligns very fubftantial reafons 
for his conviction of their authenticity and accuracy, and clearly fhews, 
from a comparifon with Necker’s account of the population of France, 
im 1783, that they were not framed for the purpole of anagerazion- 

fom this comparifon it appears, that the population of molt of the 
great towns have experienced a very confiderable diminution fince 
the time when Necker wrote ;—a diminution for which Mr. Tinfeau 
eafily aecounts, 


Se 
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“ For inflance, the maflacres of the wealthy manufacturers and other 
inhabitants of Lyons, has oceafioned the migration of a vait number of 
journeymen and others. Lille and Sedan were likewife manufacturing 
towns. The Court refided at Verfailles. The mailacres and the detiruc- 
tion of the navy have thinned Toulon of one fourth of its inhab-tants. 
Rennes.-was the capital of an extenfive province, the refidence of a nume- 
rous Noblefle, which has been either murdered or difperfed. Orléans 
contained a vaft number of fugar, bake-houles, and befides, a capital dépot 
of maritime imports, &c. &c. 
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We have the following concife account of the prefent territorial 
divifion of médern France, and of the motives which influenced its 


ad6ption ;—motives truly worthy the mind and principles of her pre- 
tent.Ufurper. 


-»® Fora correét- acquaintance with the following tables, it will be ne- 
eeffary to prefent the reader with a fhort tketch of the prefent organization 
ef France. This. finte is divided into one hundred and two defartments,* 
being fomany totally diftin& provinces. Each department, is itlelf, fubdi- 
vided into three, four, or five districts, called communal arrondissements. Thele 
difiridts are, in ther tarn, fubdivided into cantons. Laftly, each. canton is 
compoled of a certain number of communes; that is to fay, of towns and 
villages. A commune is fometines a fingle town, and fometimes ah unioa 
et feveral villages, polleiling a mayor and a communal municipality. All 
the coniiderable cities are divided into feveral communes. The defpot 
would contider his precarious authority endangered by the re-union of the 
difconiented inhabitants of an entire extentive city. By means of this 
refinement upon the maxim of tyrants, divide and govern, the inhabitants of 
the fame town have ceaied:to be fellow-citizens. 

** Each department is adminifiered by a preteét, and as many fub-pre- 
fects as it contains difiricis, The details of the adminifiration deicends 
from the fub-prefeéts to the mayors, who are appointed by the defpot. 
Each diftciG@ has a primary judieiat vibunal, and cach department a cri- 
minal tribunal. Every three departments poileis a tribunal of appeal, 
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which takes cognizance, by appeal, of all the cau‘es determined by the 
tribunals of the diltricts under its juriidiction. Lavily, each cantom hasa 
jultice of the peace. All the tribunals of appeal acknowledge a fuperior 
tribunal, called the Cox: of Cassatioa, polletiing the power of annulling the 
fentences of the tribunals of appeal which appear to it illegal, and of refer- 
ring the examination of the caule to any other tribunal it thall pleafe to 
int. All thefe judges are ina iiate of dependence upon the govern- 
ment; feveral have been punithed for finding innocent, men who had beén 
accufed by the government ; and when the depot is fearful of an oppofition 
to his vengeance, they are difpiaced by {pecial commitiions. 

« The prefects and the genlarmerie are the two great fprings of the 
government. The prefeéts are appointed by Buonaparte, and can be re 
moved at his pleature. They enjoy his confidence, and exercile his au- 
thority in the provinces. The gendarmerie is compofed of about 20,000 
mens horfe and foot, in twenty-ieven divifions. Each gendarme is at ence 
a {py, and a fort of ambulating, armed juftice of peace, pollelling the power 
of arretting whomfoever he pleates, and of paying domiciliary vilits all 
hours of the day or night. 

« As to the Adlitical clallification of the French people into departments, 
diftricts and cantons, it is altogether unworthy of the {malleit attention. 
They muft not be confidered as the different clafles into which the citizens 
of a free ftate are fubdivided, for the purpole of exerciling their political 
rights with greater facility and public benefit; but rather as pens in which 
the mafter keeps his cattle incloied, for the purpofe of finding and couatmg 
them the more readily. 

“ To alk thefe bleffings of French liberty, muft be added that of the mili- 
lary confertptions, which, at the moment when univerlal peace renders 
them leaft neceiflary, amount to 140,000 men. Never did the Moloch of 
the Tyrians, ner the men-cating deities of the Mexicans, devour fo many 
human viétims. 

‘* Such is the faint outline of that ‘ wonderful fabric of Laman witdom,’ 
which fome men, whole patriotilm confilts only in paying compliments: to 
oue another at taverns and public dinners, have dared to propole to the 
people of England as the we £lus ultra of tocial felicity.” 


To the Honourable Charles James Fox we will fay, “ Here’s food 


for contemplation, ev’n to madnefs !” 

Of the tables themfelves, which for their correétnefs*and confe- 
quent utility,- we ftrongly recommend to general attention. our 
readers may form a competent notion, from the author's brief defcrip- 


tion of them. 


«« They are four in number, and the title affixed to each will fufficiently 
point out their obje&. I mutt, however, make my readers acquainted 
with the geographical mealure employed in them. 

‘« Hitherto, the meafures adopted by the generality of nations, as well 
as the fubdivifions of thofe meatures, were arbitrarily, or to fpeak more 
correéily, accidentally adopted ; fuch are the Englith teot, the French toile, 
&ec. The yard is divided into three paris, the toile into fix, the Rhinith 
foot into twelve, &c. Initead of thole tundamental meatures, arbitrarily 
taken and divided by every nation, the French have adopted one connected 
with the dimeniions of the globe. This mealure, which they call mere, oF 
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meafure far excellence, from the Greek term pergr, is the ten-millionth 


part of the fourth of the terretirial meridian, which is, every one knows, 


the diftance from the pole to the equator. This primitive meafure they 
have fucceflively multiplied or fubdivided by ten, in order to form the 
greater or fmaller meafures, by analogy to the decimal fyiiem of arithmetic, 
whith is the numeration wniverfally adopted in Europe. 

A metre, as we havealteady feen, is the ten-millionth ont of a quarter 
ofthe terrefirial meridian. One thoufand metres, or a hiliometre, the geo- 
em menfuration adopted by the French, is the ten-fhoufandth part of 
the fame quarter of the meridian. In order to find out the proportion be- 
tween the kiliometre and the maritime or Italian mile (of 60-to degree, 
which is the geographical meafure in moft common ufe), it is to be obfer- 
ved, that the number of miles which the quarter of the meridian contains is 
60X90, or 5,400. The diliometre accordingly isto a mile in the ratio of 5,400 
to 10,000, or of 27 to 50: and the fquare Kiliometre to the fquare mile, as 
27% 27 to 50X50; otherwife as 729 to 2,500; that is to fay, very nearly as 
7:24, Thus it follows, that 24 fquare kiliometres=7 {quare miles. Kuilio- 
metres accordingly may be reduced into fquare miles by multiplying the 
number by 7, and dividing the produce by 24. 

“ Now, asa quarter of the meridian contains 2250. leagues, of 25 toa 
degree ; a league is toa kiliometre, as 10,000 to 2250, or 40 to 9, which 
is the geographical meafure in moft common ule: confequently a fquare 
league istoa heave kiliometre, as 40X40 to 9X9, or 1600 to 81; nearly 
as 79 to 4. 

“« The third table contains a lift of the five hundred principal cities and 
towns of prefent France, divided into fourteen clailes, according to the 
number of their inhabitants. The laft clafs contains thirty towns, which, 
although they contain lefs than four thoufand fouls, are too well known to 
be omitied. 

“ T have placed, at the conclufior*of the work, two fuccinét tables, re- 
lative to the population of England properly fo called. we 

“ This work is terminated by fome reflexions as to feveral ufes to whick 
thefe tables may be applied. No pains have been {pared to attain the 
greateft accuracy, the only merit of {uch a work.” 


At the end of the tables, is a fummary of the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland; which is, however, corrected, in refpet of 
freland and Scotland, in the author’s ‘* Advertifement,”’ prefixed to 
the volume. From thefe documents it appears, that the united em- 
pire of Great Britain and Ireland contains a population of 15,031,338 
fouls, being about three fevenths of the population of France, which 
amounts to 34,104,343 fouls. If the population, however, of the 
vefpective colonies of the two countries were to be eftimated, this 
fearful difproportion would vanifh. On the increafe of the popula- 
tion of France by recent conquefts, and on its comparifon with that 
of other countries, the Chevalier makes the following juft remarks: 


“ Tf now we dedu& 5,114,419 fouls for 23,790 {quare miles, the extent 
of the conquered countries, we fhall find that the population of former 
France amounted to 27,989,924 fouls, over 161,810 {quare miles ef terri- 
tory, which was little more than 172 inhabitants fora mile; whereas that 
of the Conquered countries gives 215. Thus it appears that the population 
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of former France amounts, in a fquare number, to 23,000,000 fouls, and 
that of prefent France to 35,000,000; that, conleguently, its population 
is increafed one-fourth, and. moit probably its riches and produce in a {ill 
higher proportion. If, as it is generally reckoned, the population of Great 
Britain, Spain, Prufiia, Rufhla, and Autiria, amount to 14—10—7—21—— 
and 24 millions inhabitants, that of France is double to and one-half more 
than that of Great Britain, treble to and one-half morethan that of Spat, 
five fold to that of Pruilia: it exceeds that of Auttria by two-thirds, ard 
that of Ruffia by one half. Since France has united this immenie luperior- 
ity in population to fo many oiher advantages which fhe derives from the 
¢ ncentration’of her territory, from the tirength of her irontiers, from her 
fituation between the two feas, from the pouedlion of fo many navigable 
rivers, in fhort, from the abundance and variety of her productions, what 
is become of the political balance of Europe? But it in the fame Icale 
with France are added, Switzerland, Hoiland, Spain, Southera Italy, and 
the adjacent parts of Germany, which every one of them are jubjected and 
tributary to that Empire, there will’no longer be any balance between 
France and all the other independent powers of Europe together, if Frange 
be permitted to hold her controul over all thofe countries.” 


Many other interefting obfervations are added, relative to the com- 
parative ftate of population, in the different departments of France ; 
of all which, it appears, Flanders is the moft populous. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Lincoln, at the Trien- 
nial Vifitation of that Diocefe in May and fune 1803. By George 
Pretyman, D. D. F. R.S. gto. Pp. 26. as. Cadell and 
Davies. 1803. 

3 HE fteps of the’e pretended evangelical teachers,” we obferved 

on a former occafion, ** fhould be marked with increafing vi- 
gilance and jealoufy. We know them intimately, and the object at 
which they aim. Under the mafk of friendfhip, they are, in truth, 
moft dangerous and indefatigable enemies. Les the friends of the 

Church come forward, pull off their difguife, and exhibit them in 

their native deformity, and in open day, as infidious and defigning 

underminers of our eftablifhment.”* Having contributed our humble 
efforts towards the detection and expofure of thefe wolves in fheep’s 
clothing, it cannot but have afforded us the moft heartfelt fatisfa€tion 
to fee the Elders and Heads of our Church ftand forward in her de~ 
fence againft her moft infidious and moft dangerous enemies. This 
is the third Epifcopal Charge we have had occafion to notice within 
two months, in which the dangerous arts and falfe pretenfions of 
the felf-named evangelical preachers have been marked and cenfured ; 
and the fecond, in which the modern apoftle of Calvinifm, and his 
fubordinate co-adjutors and advocates, have had the mortification to 
{ce their ignorance expofed, ,and their tenets condemned, dy authority. 
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The Bithop of I incoln begins by referring to a former charge, in 
which he briefiy mentioned ** the mifchievous effets of what is mif- 
called evangelical preaching,” and then adds, ‘* but the late progrefs 
of the opinions which it profeffes to inculcate, and the recent at- 
tempts of its advocates, feem to demand more full and immediate 
notice. It is now net only maintained that the doétrines of Cal- 
vinifm are founded on Scripture, but it is alfo afferted that they. only, 
who hold thofe doétrines, have any claim to be confidered as true 
members of the Church of 2 pay The regular clergy, who ex- 
plain Scripture in another fenfe, or who fupport a different interpre- 
tation of our liturgy and articles, are reprefented as not preaching 
the Gofpel of Chrilt, and are accufed of abandoning the faith which 
they profeffed at the time of their ordination.” In order to refute 
this unjuft and calumnious charge, the bifhop takes a fhort but fatis- 
factory view of the important doétrine of univerfal redemption, the 
eftablifhment of which he juftly confiders as a complete refutation of 
all the peculiar tenets of Calvinifm, Having proved the foundnefs 
of this do&trine by the addution of numerous paflages from Seripture, 
and having fhewn its perfect confonance with the charaéter of an 
all-merciful and all-bountiful God, his Lordthip next confiders how 
far it is fupported by our articles and our /iturgy. 


« Having thus fhewn that Univerfal Redemption is taught in Scripture, 
and that it is ftrictly conformable to the attributes of the Deity, I thall de- 
tain you but a very fhort time in proving that it is alio the docirine of our 
Church. The articles contain not a fingle expreflion which can be con- 
fidered as limiting the redemption pu:chaied by the blood of Chrift. They 
mention indeed the effeéis of Chritt’$ déath only three times. In the fecond 
Article it is faid, ‘ Chrift fuffered to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a 
Sacrifice not only for original guilt, but alfo for actual fins of men.’ Ori- 

inal guilt belongs to all men, and therefore the aciual fins ofall men muii 

ikewile be underttood.-—In the fifteenth article, it is faid, « Chrilt came to 
be the Lamb without tpot, who by facrifice of himfelf once made, thould 
take away the fins of the world,’ an expreflion taken from Scripture, and 
too comprehentive to be adopted by thofe who meant to affert the doéirine 


of Partial Redemption.—And in the thirty-firtt article, the doéirine of 


Univerfal Redemption is plainly and unequivocally afferted : ‘ The offering 
of Chrift once made is that perfea Redemption, Propitiation, and Satis- 
factionfor a!l the fins of the whole world, both original and aétual:’ Words 
eannot be more comprehenfive than thofe which are here uled, ¢ all the 
fins of the whole world, both original and actual.’ Can then any one, after 
reading thele words, contend that it is confiflent with our Articles to main- 
dain that Cirili died for ihe fins of only a part of the world,‘ and that it is 
abfolutely impoffible for the reft of mankind to attain falvation through the 
merits of his death ? 
** With refpect to our Liturgy, the paflage in the Abfolution that God 
« detireth not the death of a finner, but rather that he may turn from his 
wickednels and live,’ is perfe@ly inconfiftent with the idea of Partial Re- 
demption, and clearly implies that God has afforded to every man the 
means of working out his falvation: and in the prayer of confecration in 
the Communion, Service, it is faid, that ‘ Chrift, by one oblation ef Him- 
felf 
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felf once offered, made a full, perfect, and fufficient facrifice, obiation, and 
fatisfaSiion, for the fins of the whole world.’ 

« But without dwelling upon general expreflions of this nature, which 
abound in every part of our public fervices, there is a patiage in the Cate- 
chifm decifive upon the point in quettion,—that the compilers of our htur- 
gy intended to inculcate the doctrine of Univerial Redemption. You will 
all recollect that, after the Creed is rehearted, follow this quefiion and 
aufwer: ‘What doft thou chiefly learn in thele Articles of thy Belief? 
—Firft, I learn to believe in God the Father, who hath made me and all 
the world; fecondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all man- 
kind; thirdly, in God the Holy Gholi, who tanciifieth me and all the Elect 
Peop'e of God.’ In the 4irft part of this an{wer the Father is {aid to have 
made all the world ;—all things animate and inanimate, vifible and in- 
vilible: in the fecond part, Chriit ts fatd to have’redeemed all mankind,— 
that is, the whole human fpecies: in the third part, the Holy Gholt is taid 
to fanctify all the Elect People of God,—that is, all who will inberit eternal 
happinefs. The three expretlions applied reipectively to the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghott, are, ‘ all the world,’ “ all mankind,’ ‘ all the 
Elect.’ * All the world,’ comprehends the whole creation; ¢ all mankind’ 
is le{s extentfive, and includes only the rational part of the world; ‘ all the 
Elect’? is ayain more confined, and includes only that part of mankind who 
will be faved, The expretfion that ¢ Chrift redeemed a!l mankind,’ is of 
itfelf fufficiently clear; but, when put in contradiftinction to the elect, 
whom the Holy Ghoft fanctifies, it feems impofflible to doubt its meaning : 
it can fignify only that Chrift died to procure redemption for the whole 
human race, to enable every individual defcendent of Adam to attain 
eternal happinefs: but as many neglect this great falvation, thofe who 
accept it are called the Elect People of God, as. they alone profit by the 
gracious offer of our Heavenly Father. This paflage of our Catechifm 
proves incontrovertibly that our Church is not Calviniftic. The Calvinift 
maintains, that ‘ Chrift redeemed only the Elect ;’ but every member of 
our Church is taught, before he takes upon himfelf his baptifmal vow, that 
‘ Chrift redeemed all mankind.’ The Calvinift fays, ‘ I believe in God the 
Son, who hath redeemed me and the Elect People of God.” Our Catechu- 
men fays, ‘I believe in God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all man- 
kind.” Thefe two propofitions cannot be reconciled, 

“ After thefe poiitive proofs upon this particular point, I muft remark 
a circumitance of a negative kind, which is true, not only of the doctrine 
under immediate coniideration, but allo of the doctrines which are ccon- 
nected with it. There is not in any part of our Book of Common Prayer a 
fingle expreflion, which can fairly be interpreted as afferting or recogniling 
any one of the peculiar doctrines of Calvinifm. Redemption is never de- 
clared to be irrefpectively partial: human co-operation is never excluded 
where the influence of the Spirit is mentioned: Divine Grace is never 
contidered as irrefiftible or indefectible ; good works are never reprefented 
as unneceilary to falvation: and fenfible impulies of the Spirit are no where 
acknowledged in our Liturgy. 

« But the moft extraordinary circumftance of a negative kind remains to 
be noticed with refpect to the Homilies; to which to confident an appeal 
has lately been made by certain writers, that I requeft your particular at- 
tention to the faét I am going to fiate. Not one of the peculiar doétrines 


of Calvinifm is mentioned in either of the two Books of Homilies. The 
kb 4 word 
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word Predeflination does not occur from the beginning to the end of the 
Homilies. The word Ele@tion occurs only once, and then it is uot ufed in 
the Calviniftic fenfe. The word Keprobation does not occur at all. No- 
thing is faid of Abfolute Decrees, Partial Redemption, Perfeverance, or 
Irrefiftible Grace. You all know that the former of thee books was pub- 
lithed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, and the latter in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and that both are pronounced by our thirty-hfth 
Article to ‘ contain a godly and wholefome doctrine, and necellary for 
thefe times?’ that is, for the times in which they were publithed. If our 
great Reformers, the authors of thefe Homilics, Cranmer, Ridley, Lati- 
mer, and Jewell, had themfelves, as is fometimes pretended, held Cavi- 
niftic opinions, is it to be believed that they would have compofed a {et of 
fermons, to be ufed by the parochial clergy in their refpeétive churches, for 
the avowed purpofe of eftablifhing their congregatians in a found faith and 
a tight practice, without even mentioning in them any one of thefe points? 
And let it be remembered, that the fubje¢ts of many of the Homilies are 
immediately connecled with the Calvinifiic fyfiem, fuch as Original Sin, 
the Salvation of Mankind, Faith, Good Works, declining from God, the 
Nativity, the Paffion, the Refurreétion, the defcent of the Holy Gholt, the 
Grace of God, and Repentance. 

“ But though the Homilies contain neither any difcuflion in fupport of 
the Calvinitiic do@lrines, nor any dire€t refutation of them, there is a great 
number of incidental! paflages which plainly thew that the authors were 
not Calvinifis. The little notice taken of thefe points proves, that when 
the Homilies were written and publifhed, Calviniftic opinions had made 
very little progrefs in England. Foy, if they had been generally prevalent, 
or even if they had been embcaced by any confiderable number of perfons, 
the framers of the Homilies would have thought it “ neceflary for the 
times” to have entered more fully into thefe fubjects, and to have offered a 
confutation-of what they manifetily ceniidered as erroneous doctrines: they 
would have expofed the new errors of Calvinifm in the fame manner as 
they have expo‘ed the old errors of Popery. The fact is, that the intro- 
duction of Calvinifin, or rather, its prevalence in any confiderabie degree, 
was fubfequent to the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when all our 
Public Formularies, our Articles, our Liturgy, and our Homilies, were 
fettled as they now are, with the exception of a few alterations and addi- 
tions to the Liturgy, not in the leait affecting its general {pirit and charac- 
ter. Our Reformers followed no Human authority—they had’ recourfe to 
the Scriptures themfelves as their fole guide. And the confequence has 
been what might have been expeéted, that our Articles and Liturgy do not 
exaéily correfpond with the fentiments of any of the eminent Reformers 
upon the Continent, or with the Creeds of any of the Preteftant churches 
which are there eifablifhed. Our church is not Lutheran—it is not Cal- 
viniflic—it is not Arminian—It is Scriptural. It is built upon the Apoftles 
and Prophets, Jefus Chrift himfelf being the chief corner ftone*,” 





* « By a reference to the XVth Volume of our Review, p. 12, et feq: 
the reader will perceive a coincidence of fentiment, and conformity of ar- 
ument, between his Lordthip of Lincoln and ovrfelyes on this important 

ubject. 
Ous 
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‘ | ’ 

Our readers will have perceived, by this ample quotation, that the 
Bifhop’s ftyle is at once nervous and perfpicuous, and that his arguments 
sre itrong, conncéted, and conclutive. We truft that the example thus 
fet by the heads of our Church will be followed by all its minifters, 
and that the hideous features of Calvinifm, which, of late, have been 
fo boldly and fo frequently obtruded on our fight,- will be flripped 
of their difguife, and expofed in all] their native deformity. 


A Plain Anfwer to the Mifreprefentaticns and Calumnies contained in the 
Curjory Remarks of a Near Obferver. By a More Accurate Ob- 
ferver, Svo. Ppr.84. 28. 6d. Stockdale. 1803. 


EVER was the truth of the adage, *¢ an injudicious friend is the 
worft of enemies,” more fully exemplified than in the perfon of 
the Near Objerver, whofe mifrepreientations, perverfions, and falfe- 
hoods, have drawn more obloguy and difgrace on thofe whom he 
meant to defend, and more honour aad praife on thofe whom he meant 
to expofe, than any {ftudied attacks on the one part, or Jaboured pane- 
gyrics onthe other, could have produced.’ Of all the able anfwers to 
this wretched pamphlet which have hitherto fallen under our cogni- 
zance, none exceeds in ability the * Plain Anjwer’” before us, which 
is brief buc fatisfactory, firm but temperate. “The Curfory Remarks, 
this fenfible writer affures us, would not have become the fubject of 
his animadverfions, . 


“ Ifthey had not been ufhered into public notice with a degree of {o- 
lemn and confident ailertion, upon delicate and intereliing points, well 
calculated to make an impretiion, and if thefe milrepreientations, glaring 
as they are, had not received a sanctica, likely to induce the public to give 
them credit. It is truce, they are the aflertions. of an anonymous writer; 
but let it be recolleéted that fome of them relate to tran{actions of a confi- 
dential nature, in which the Minifters took a principal part; and when thole 
in dis confidence, aflift in the circulation of the work, they by that act lend 
their name and authority to the principal ftatements which it contains, and 
exprefs their fente of the propriety of its publication. 

* When the Near Oblerver thinks (moit mifiakenly) that it would have 
heen {o eafy for Mr. Pitt, to have controuled and guided the patliawentary 
conduct of Mr, Canning, it will not be thought unreafonable im me to fup- 
pofe that Mr. Addington may have fome influence over the conduci of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury; and when I am told that Mr. Addington has been 
neutral, that he has even exprefied his dilapprobation of the pamphlet which 
} am noticing, J ask whether neutrality is ju?ifiable upon fuch an occafiow? 
I ask in whai {choo! that morality has beer. !earnt, which teaches us to per- 
mit others to promote that, which our own conictence obliges us to difap- 
prove and to condemn ¢” 


By areference to the Jaft number of our Review, (p. 412), our 
readers will find a perfeét coincidence of jentiment on this fubject, 
between the ALore Accurate Obferver and ourfelves. On the ablurd 


fuppofition, which nobody but the ‘* Near Obferver” ever harboured 
for 
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for a moment, that ‘“‘defpondency and apprehenfion” were the motives 
which influenced the refignation of Mr. Pitt and his affociates, than 
whom men of firmer fou!s and loftier fpirits exift not on the face of 
the globe, his opponent thus forcib)y comments. 


“ What? Is it probable that Minifiers, who had feen Jacobin princi- 
ples gaining daily firength in Britain, Ireland in open rebellion, the fleet 
im a flate of mutiny, the bawk fuppoied to be infolvent, the kingdom 
threatened with famine, and a people murmuring againit the load of taxes, 
and the war by which they were occationed? (1s it probable. that Mini- 
fiers, whom thefe evils could not sppal, thould have yielded to feelings of 
defpair, and begun to be appreheniive of our danger, at the moment when 
the malignant principles of Jacobinilm had been almort eradicated from the 
country which gave them birth; when they had accomplifhed a mealure 
which they confidered as the bef hope of the futare tranquillity of Tre- 
land: when our fleets were triumphing in every part of the world (and at 
that infiant preparing a dreadful ftroke fyr a new toe} ; when public credit 
was completely reiiored, and the nation reconciled to the exertions which 
the fiate of Europe called for at their hands.” 


This is a true ftatement of the fituation of the country at the pe- 
riod alluded to, juitly oppofed to the falfe ftatement of the Minifterial 
Champion, advanced in order to magnify the merits of his patron, at 
the expence of honour, decency, and truth, ‘Fhe further difcuffion 
of this topic, inthe fubfequent pages, places his fraud and his folly 
in fo clear a point of view, that no one, whofe f{tupidity and prejudice 
are not equal to his own, can poflibly fhut his eyes againft them.— 
His folly is exhibited in the proof that his cenfures, if well founded, 
are equally applicable to thofe whenrhe defends as to thofe whom he 
attacks ; fince the prefent minifters a!] openly approved or tacitly ac- 
quiefced in thofe very meafures to which he imputes the calamities 
which he affects to deplore. It would be utterly inconceivable how 
fo obvious a f.ct could elude the penctration of even the moft fuper- 
ficial and inexperienced writer, if we had not, almoft daily, reafon 
to witnefs the fcandalous facrifices which are made at the fhrine of in- 
tereft, and on the altar of revenge. 

The ** Near Obferver” having, with equal truth and decorum, ac- 
cufed the late minifters of having chofen the period of his Majefty’s 
Winefs for the nation of their places: a charge, which, if it were 
true, would fix an indelible ftigma on their am but which, 
being falfe, refle&ts infamy on him who prefers it; his ** more accu- 
rate” affailant again cotretts his ftatement. 


** Aware of the delicacy of this topic, I cannot lifien without indignation 
to the infinuation, that at fuch a moment his Majefty’s late Minifters 
thought proper to retire from his ‘ervice. They had laid their offices at his 
Majetiy’s feet, days and wecks previous to this mofi alarming and difirefling 
event. But my oblervation, which ii not very distant, has deceived me much, 


“if Mr. Pitt, at the time of doing fo, ¢id not make a distinct offer to retain his 


situation, until the war should be concluded, and thé country relieved from its most 
pressing dificulries, provided that he could be alfured that no attempt would 
be 
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be mude in the mean time to prejudge the important quefion, the differ- 
ence of opinion on which, had led to his relignation. Although this offer 
was not accepted, his relignation was neverthele!s {ufpended, by the event 
which immediately foliowed, of his Majefty’s untortunate ilinels. Uatl 
his Majeliy’s recovery, he not only remained nominally i othice, but con- 
tinued to aét during the whole of the period, as Miniiter, aud retained as 
much as ever the chief directien of aflairs. 

“ Thefe faéis require no comment. The public will not hefitate to de- 
cide, whether there is the flighteit ground for the inthauation of ‘ appre- 
henfion and de{pondency,’ and wheiher the circumliances which | have 
mentioned are not a fuflicient anfwer to ailtbe milreprefeutations ref pecking 
the period of the relignation.” 


In refpect of the unqualified promife of fupport fo confidently affert- 
ed to have been given by the Jate minifters to their fucceflors, all that 
we have faid upon that fubject is fully confirmed by this writer, who 
proves that a qualification was /pecifically annexed to the promife, not 
merely in private, but in parliament, where Lord GRENVILLE repre- 
fented the prefent minifters as men ** who had both publicly and pri- 
vately profefied their intention of continuing to act upon the fame 
general fyftem which had been adopted by their predeceflors ;” aud, 
‘as fuch, his Lordfhip declared they fhould have his ** conitant, ac~ 
tive, and zealous fupport.” ‘There was alfo an expre/s limitation to 
the promife of Mr. Prrr; ** and Adr. Addington could tell * The 
Near Obferver’ that out of the three points which, Mr. Pirt, upon 
this occafion, felected as effential conditions of his fupport, two are thofe 
upon which he has exprefled his difapprobation of the meafures of 
the prefent government.”” We call upon every man of honour and 
honefty in the kingdom, now to fay what credit is due to a writer, 
who thus ftands convicted of the moft wilful and deliberate falfhood? 
The ‘* More Accurate Obferver’’ very pertinently reminds the ac- 
cufer of Mr. Pitt, that the condu& which he cenfures as unkind to 
Mr. Addington, that is Mr. Pitt's abfence from parliament during 
the difcuffion of fome important queftions, might, with greater pro- 
priety, be confidered as find. ** With refpcé to the confirmation of 
the promife of fupport, which is ftated to have been given ‘* with 
fome form and folemnity” upon her Majefty’s birth-day; ihe cere- 
mony took place only in the fertile imagination of tag Near Obferver. 
Mr. Addington was not unacquainted, at that time, with Mr. Pitt's 
difapprobation of his general views and ftatements of finance, and of 
his management in feveral points of our foreign relations.” 

The next peint of difcuffion is the negociation, as it has been 
ternied, for bringing Mr. Pitt into office, with a view to flrengthen 
the adminiftration of Mr. Addington ; for that fuch was the view, no 
man who confiders either tne known circumftances of this tranfac- 
tion, or the invariable conduct of the prefent premier can, for a mo- 
ment, doubt. The author of this pamphlet exprefsly declares that he 
has no intention of ftating all the faéts of which he is in poflefiion, 
(and, indeed, if our conjectures be right as to the gentleman by whom 
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it is written, he muft be reftrained, by motives of delicacy, and of 
honour, which de has ever held facred, from publifhing all that he 
knows upon the fubject,) nor could he have been induced even to no- 
tice it, ** if it had not been for the purpofe of correcting miftatement, 
and refuting andexpofing calumny.” He then calls, in a tone of 
confcious integrity, upon Mr. Addington and his friends to correct 
him, if, in any part of his ftatement, he has fallen into error, The 
tranfaction is then related in the following terms. 


“© Towards the end of March, or at the beginning of April, upon the 
eve of war, after it was diltincily known to Mr. Addington that Mr. Pitt 

rongly difapproved of fome of the leading meafures of his Government, 
and after an overture had been made on the part of Mr. Addington, too 
foolith, J had almott faid, too injulting to be noticed, a diftinét propolition, 
(originating, not, as has been infinuated, with Lord Melville, bat entirely 
with Mr. Addington himfelf,) was made to Mr. Pitt, the objeé@t of which 
was his return to the official fituation he formerly held in the Adminiftra- 
tion ; and, as I underfland, the arrangement was to have taken place when- 
ever the negotiation then pending with France thould have been brought 
toaconclution. It.was allo tigmified, that vacancies would be made for 
the purpole of admitting Lord Melville into the Cabinet, and tome other 
of Mr. Pitt’s friends into different official fituations. To this propofition 
Mr. Pitt replied, that he wou!d not enter upon the queliion of arrange- 
ments, until he was distinctly informed by a message fiom the highest quarter, thee 
his services were thought essential; that if fo called upon, in {pite of the preca- 
rious fiate of his health, he fhou!ld not decline the offer of his beft advice 
and affifiance; that he was fully aware of the great and increafing difficul- 
ties of the country; and that he faw the necellity of a strong, vigorous, and 
efficient Government. That it called upon by his Majefiy, he fhould feel it 
to be his duty to propole an Adminifiration contiliing principally‘ of the 
members of the preient and of the late Government; that in the general 
arrangement which he fhould {ubmit tor his Majetty’s confideraticn, he 
thould, if they atlented, include the Lords Grevville and Spencer, but that he 
fhould prefs no perion whatever upon his Majefty, only referving to him- 
felf the power of declining the undertaking altogether, ifhe could not form 
fuch a government as would enable him, in his judgment, to condu& the 
affairs of the nation with a fair probability of fuccets. No sine qua non was 
infifted upon, as the “ Near Obferver” alledges with refpeét to the admif- 
fion of Lord Grenville or of any other perton into the Cabinet. All that 
Mr, Pitt required was, that he thould be at liberty to fubmit to his Majetty 
whatever he thought beft for his Majefty’s fervice, unfettered by any pre- 
vious condition, and he pofitively declined committing himfelf upop the 
gueftion of particular arrengements until his Majelty’s pleafure had been 
diftinetly fignified to him. 

* Such, I may venture to affert, was the fubflance and {fpirit of Mr. 
Pitt’s condudl, th-ough the whole of the tranfaction. What was that of 
Mr. Addington? In bringing forward the propofition of which I have 
fpoken, he endeavoured to make it a preliminary, that Lord Grenville 
fhou'd not, in the firll inftance, be included in any arrangement whatever. 
On the grounds already fated, Mr. Pitt refuled to liften to fuch an exclu- 
fion, or to any other particular ftipulation previous to laying his ideas be- 
fore his Mujetty. How far, alter knowing Mr. Pitt's determination upon 
this 
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this pomt, Mr. Addington, for a time, felt, or exprefled, a difpofition on 
his part to accede to it, I will not take upon me to affert ; but it is, I be- 
lieve, pretty certain, that after an interval of deliberation, and after con- 
fulting with his.colleagues, he declared ultimately, that nothing could in- 
duce him to afford even the chance of admitting Lord Grenville into the 
Cabinet, and that this determination would allow of no change. His Ma- 
jelly of courfe was not adviled to fend to Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Addington’s 
propofition fell to the ground. 

“ If this be a correct ftatement of this tranfaétion, (and if it be not, I 
again eall upon Mr. Addington er any of his friends to contradiét any part 
of it) I ask what ground is there for defcribing it as “ a negotiation set on 
foot by Mr. Pitt ror his return to office?” What pretence is there for calling 
it * @ scramble for place ?” What foundation for the bafe infinuation, that 
to the difappointment occationed by the failure of this negotiation, not to 
fair and-honeft opinion upon public grounds, is to be imputed the difappro- 
bation which Mr. Pitt has at any time thewn of any of the mealures of the 
Government? Mr. Pitt was invited, (without any previous tlep taken on 
his part} to a negotiation, the profetled object of which was, Lo place him 
at the head of the Government; inflead of impatiently gralping at office, 
he declined the propofal, becaufe it was coupled with conditions incon- 
filtent with what he felt due to his public fituation, and with his views of 

. the public fervice. With refpect to the motives for his fublequent con- 
duct, I have fufficiently anfwered all unworthy infinuations on that head al- 
ready, by mentioning a fa&t which will not be contradid@ted—that Mr. Ad- 
dington knew of Mr. Pitt's decided difapprobation of fome of his principal 
meatures, before this overture was made. 

“ Mr. Addington evidently withed for the afiffance of Mr. Pitt to 
firengthen 4is government, and this delire increaled wiih the difficulty of 
his fituation. It is equally evident, that Mr. Pitt had no inclination, whe- 
ther from difapprobation of their general meafures, from objection to any 
of the fteps taken in the negotiation with France, on from any other canfe, 
to agree to take office merely as an accession to the prefent Adiminifiration. 
Amidit the difficulties with which we are furrounded, many perfons may 
naturally with, that Mr. Pitt had lent his afliftance to the Government in 
any manner in which it would have been received; becaufe the mfufti- 
ciency of the prefent Adminiifiration, in our critical fiate, is very generally 
felt, and becaufe Mr. Pitt would have infu‘ed energy and vigour into their 
councils, and would have been a “ tower of firength’”’ to them at this pert- 
lous moment. But furely it was for him to appreciate the talents and qua- 
lifications of thofe with whom he was to risk his charafter, and to coniider 
upon what terms he could return to office, confiltently with his own credit 


and with the public intereft. None can queftion his right to determine 
upon this point for himfelf.” 


The author then examines the grounds of objection to thofe refpee- 
table noblemen who, it was juftly fuppofed, Mr. Pitt would with to 
have for his aflociates in power, provided His Mayesry fhould pleafe 
to exprefs a wifh for his fervices ; and provided thofe noblemen would 
confent to aét with him; and fhews that the fentiments which they 
exprefied on the fubject of the peace, fo far from affording any juft 
grounds for their exclufion from office, gave them every additional 
claim which political fagacity and penewation could fupply. It is 
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now too notorious,to be contefted that all the predictions of Mr. Ad- 
dington, and his friends, re{pecting the effe& and the permanence of 
the Treaty of Amiens have been completely falfified, while thole of 
Lords Grenville and Spencer; Mr. Windham; and their friends, have 
been as completely verified. Our reader$, too, will do us the juftice 
ta recollect, that our fentiments refpecting that treaty, perfeCly cor- 
sefponded with thofe of the noblemen and gentlemen in queftion, and 
were declared before they had an opportunity of making their fenti- 
ments known to the public, It may be proper to add, that there was 
but one other periodical writer * in the kingdom who coincided with 
us in opinion. We will now atk that public wha has. been fo confi- 
dently appealed to by the Neer Objerver, whether, if the whole na- 
tion had adopted Mr. Addington’s fentiments refpecting the peace, 
the prefent war would not have experienced a greater oppofition than 
it does ? and whether they (the public) are not more indebted to thofe 
ffatefmen and political writers, whofe object was to raife a falutary 
miftruft refpeéting the views and defigns of our great enemy, and to 
prepare them for a {peedy renewal of the conteft, than to thofe Mini- 
fters who could order a profecution againft an unfortunate emigrant 
for aiding us in thofe efforts, and to that Judge who could fay to the” 
Jury, *% Gentlemen, I truft your verdi2t will ftrengthen the relations 
by which the interefts of this country are connected with tkofe of 
France ?’’t The direct tendency of the opinions and the endeavours of 
one party’ was to excite the moft neceflary and beneficial apprehen- 
fions ; while thofe of the other went immediayly to the infpiration of 
a falfe fecurity, a ruinous confidence. ‘The event has, fortunately, 
decided the queftion between them. It is but juft, however, to ex- 
cep: Mr. SeckeTARY Yorke from the imputation here caft upon 
his colleagues ; for that Gentleman, far from decciving either the na- 
tion or himfelf, as to the nature, effect, and probable duration of the 
ace of Amiens, never {poke of it in any other terms than as “ a 
Folio armed, truce,” a defignation perfectly correct, and {ufficiently 
explanatory of dis view and conception of this important fubject, ft 
we be led, from hence, to fuppofe, that Mr. Yorke really differed 
from his colleagues on the quettion of concluding this Peace of E-xpe- 
riment, as it has Jately been found expedient to term it—a fuppofition 
that is by no means a neceflary confequence of the exception which 
we have marked—his continuance in the Cabinet, after the manifef- 
tation of fuch difference, might be fully juftified on the very fame 
rounds on which the ‘* More Accurate Obferver” has juftified 
rt, Winpwam for obferving a fimilar line of conduct under fimilar 
circumitances. 





* Mr. Cobbett. i 
+ SeeAnti-Jaceosin Revitw, Vol. XVI. P. 91. The relasions by which 
 thele interests were thenconnecte] were, foon alter, proved to be continued 
insult and agyression On the one past, and ¢amencss and concesston on the other ! | 


The 
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The uncivil- treatment experienced by the Premier from. Lory 
GRENVILLE having been, ftrange to fay, urged by the ** Near Ob- 
ferver” as a fufficient ground for excludi: 
binet, the charge is thus retarted on himfelf, 


« But Lord Grenville is accufed of ufing hari: a uncivil language ; 
and the ‘‘ Near Obferver” tells us that “ absurd, : apable, and grofier epi- 
thets, were liberally applied to his Majeffy’s Counci's anc Minilters, and 
by no Member of either Houfe more frequent!) than by- his Lordihip.”—- 
The ufe of expreilions more harth and fevere than the vc ecalion juitifies, on 
which they are applied, is always obje@ionable, It often “manifelis il] hus 
mour, avd ilveays bad tafte. But it is an evil which carries its own re- 
medy along with it; for it tends more'to defeat than to forward the pur. 
pofe it is meant to promote. I wilh the * Near Obferver” had pitted by 
his own admonition, and that he had refrained from the fill harfher and 
more calumnious epithets which he has thought fit fo profulely to beftow oa 
the condu@ of Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Can- 
ning. He would tell me, perhaps, that ye has only paid Lord Geenyille 
in his own coin; but he has paid him with moll u/urious interelt, and with 


bafe metal, But are har/h expreffions in debate quite ui nperdppe ible? Has 
Mr. Pew So always.been fo unforgi giving and implacal A Right Re- 
verend Prelate, who has never dbceaied his indigu. tion at the peace, or 


his opinion of the Minifters themlelves, was the firit whoun they promoted. 

It cannot have efcaped Mr. Addington’s obfervation, how nicety, while he 
was fishing for office, (to ule his own expreilion) Mr. Tierney re -‘gulated his 
forbearance by his chance, and how correcily they varied tagether. I 
could point out occafions on which. hope feemed to have delerted him, ‘and 
on which, in the Houfe of Commons, he expreticd hunafelf towards Mr. 
Addington in the harth and unqualified language of dejpair ;, yet he is not 
only forgiven, but rewarded, What (wall fay of another new conyert? If 
the terms absurd and incapable ave thought very opprobrious and quite. ua- 
pardonable, how has Mr. Addington been tmduced to forgive the fill 
harther and goarfer language of Mr. Sheridan ?* Is it that Lord Grenville 
is fuppofed to defire an efice which is alrvady occupied, and that Mr. She- 
ridan says he will not take one? or is it that a different rule is tg be applied, 
to Lord Grenville, and‘to every other perion, and that the public are to be 
de deprived of the official fervices of an able Statefman, from the effeét of 
private pique and perfonal refentment? 


Having, molt fuccefsfully, vindicated Lord Grenville, our ‘* More 
Accurate Obferver” proceeds, with the fame ability, the fame regard 
to truth, and the fame fupport from the evidence of faéts, to the vine 
dication of Mr. Windham and Mr. Canning from the foul afperfions 





* « When an election committee is formed, the watchword is to thorten 
the bufinefs by knocking out the brains, thal is, by firiking from the committee 
lit the names of thofe gentlemen who may happen to underfiand the fub- 
jeQt. ‘In this fenfe Mr. Pitt now has knocked out the brains of the Admi- 
niltration.”- Vide Mr. Sheridan’s fpeech in the Houfe of Commons, | 6th 
Feb. 1801. Vide, alfo, Mr. Sheridais’s {peech l4th May, 1$02, in which 
he reprelents the preient Adminiiiration as the sitting fart ot ae former. 
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of the minifterial calumniator. In his juftification of Mr. Windham 
Sader is blended with juftice, for he evidently differs from that 

tleman as to the mode of delivering his opinions upon particular 
points ; and thinks that his honourable nature fometimes outftrips his 
political prudence and dilcretion. 


“ Of Mr. Windham, who, it is well known, objeCted ftrenuoufly to the 
Treaty of Amiens, it is faid, that fince he quitted his office, ‘ he has made 
the important confeflion that he had always difappsoved the project offered 
by Lord Grenville to the French Directory.’ It is then atked, < Is it con- 
fittent to conceal vpinions as a Minifter, and promulge them at the head of 
@ party?’ ere Mr. Windham can feldom be reproached for concealing 

ions; and I bad always believed that his difapproval of the attempt to 
treat at Lifle tad been very generally known, even while he was in the Ca- 

“binet: but I have no difficulty in faying, that it may be juftifiable to con- 
ceal opinions as a Mintiier, which there may be no impropriety in avowing 
publicly when that reftraint is removed, which is impofed upon a Member 
of the Adminiftration differing trom his colleagues. It cannot be fuppofed 
that the Members of the Cabinet Council are unanimous upon every que- 
flion which is there decided, and it would be unfit that each Member fhould 
retire becaule he may difapprove of the particular meafure which is adopt- 
ed. If he really thinks, that by continuing a Member of the Cabinet, un- 
der fuch cireumflances, he is more likely to forward hif general public pur- 
poles, than by quiiting it, every confideration of conicience and of honour 
calls upon him to remain, and it is his duty to refign his opinion upon the 
particular queftion on which he differs, : 
~ Bat the great inconfiftency of Mr. Windham, and of thofe whom the 
Moniteur had termed the ‘ War Faétion,’ is confidered as arifing out of their 
objedlion to the peace, and their hefitation to aifent to the neceflity of the 
renewal of the war, when they found it had been declared. « When we 
fee the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Windham) in full fruition of his vow, 
and the kingdom replunged into war, fhall we find him confiftent then ?’ 
What pretence is there for reprefenting the renewal! of the war as the frui- 
fion of Mr. Windham’s vow? He gave as one of his reafons for objecting 
to the peace, that its confequences would put us out of the condition to re- 
new the war, "Which he thought would foon be neceflary. He difapproved 
of difmantling our fleet and difbanding our army, becaule he thought much 
time would not elapfe before it would be neceflary to equip the one, and 
recruit the other. There is no inconfiftency in endeavouring to avoid peace, 
when we had large naval and militar aiatiitemente on foot, and to hefitate 
in declaring war when thofe eflablifiments had been let down. As little 
inconfiftency is there in obje¢ting to the immediate ground of war, and in 
thinking that many occafions had been pafled over, on which Minifters had 
been called upon to have taken up arms. I give no opinion here upon 
thefe views of the fubject: they may be erroneous; but they are not what 
they are brought forward to prove; they are not inconfiftent. 
« T thould hive thought that even thofe who objeGed moft to the opi- 
nions of Mr. Windham, would have feen in him much to admire. His 
courage and his manlinefs ; his acquirements as a {cholar’; Kis manners as 2 
ree ; the acutenefs and ingenuity of his mind, and the general difin- 

reftednefs of his conduét.—A ‘ Near Obferver’ might eafily have difcover- 
ed that an avertion to every thing that is mcan is a ‘firiking featere of his 
characicr. 
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. . 

charaéter. Yet he is reprefented as a ¢ man of place, a man of time, a man 
of circimftances, a man of convenience.’ He ts accufled of that whieh, at 
fiich a moment as the prefent, would be little ‘hort of trealon. —He is 
charged with impeding and obttructing the national defence. Shall we be- 
hold him, it is atked, arraying the forces, balloting the militia, calling out 
the volunteers’ Yes,J reply; we thall behold him a@steng she foremost in anvay- 
ing the forces, not certainly in balloting the militia, or in callmg out the vo- 
lunteers; but why? becaule he does not coniider thofe to be the most efficient 
modes of arraying the forces: but.in objecting to the meafures brought fore 
ward by the Government, he propofed others which appeared to hym better 
calculated to attain the object which was in view; and he did not leave a 
fhadow of pretext for the foul detra@lion of the ‘ Near Obferver.’ Are we 
really to think that Mr. Windham did not with to put forth the beft energies 
of the flate for our fafety and prefervation, becaule he did not approve the 

lan of the Minifters; or becaufe, perhaps, he might not think that they 
“new very well how to carry their own plan into execution ?” 


In his juitification of Mr. Canning, the author juftly remarks: 
*‘ It is a novel doctrine which pervades the whole of the * Curfory 
Remarks,” that if a perfon fupports the adminiftration, he is fuppofed 
to a&t from the pureft and moflt difinterefted motives ; but, if he op- 
pofes their .meafures, he is looked upon as the inftrument of others, 
or as aécting under the influence of the meaneft and the bafeft paffions.” 
This is not the place for entering into fuch a difcuffion, or we could 
eafily fhew, what we think would be a complete anfwer to thofe who 
are di(pofed to confound a/! oppofition to minifters in one common 
cenfure, and to include a// fupport to minifters in one general pane- 
gyric, the radical difference, in principle and action, between the op- 
pofition to the late adminiftration, and the oppofition to the prefent. 

With whatever virulence the ‘© Near Obferver”’ has calumniated the 
characters cf Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Canning, he 
has, as his epponent truly obferves, referved ‘* his moft poifoned 
arrows for Mr, Pitt ;"’ aud, accordingly, he is here traced through all 
his turns and windings, his thifts and fubterfuges, his perverfions and 
falfhoods, and held wp as a jult obje& for contempt and derifion. 
What can be fo ridiculous,’ in fa&t, as the affertion that Mr. Pitt’s 
partial oppofition to Mr. Addington is the effeét of envy, generated 
by the /ucce/s of the minifter’s meafures! It is indeed here the place 
to afk, Rifum ‘teneatis amici? ‘The ideotcy of the man is fhewn in @ 
proper light. 


« Bat Jet us hear the ‘ Near Obferver’ himfelf upon this fabje@t ‘ 1/y 
fays he, * there really exilts an individual who ever did confide in the duration 
of the late peace, | would couniel him to keep his own fecret. It would 
be in vain, to charge bis drivelling asa ceime upen other men. He is, Na- 
ture’s fool, and not Mr. Addingion’s.’ So that the peace, which was beyond the 
hopes of the wisest and most sanguine of Mr, Addingten’s cvell-sishers, the taecels 
0! which fo galled, vexed, and irritated Mr. Putt, as to incline him to hofti- 
lity to the Minifter, was a peace, in the duraticn of which none but adrivel- 
ler ever confided. It would be’ a waile of time to comment farther upon 
this point.” 

NO, LXVII, WOL. XVII. F Gy 
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So far from Mr, Pitt having felt, as the Near Obferver falfely and 
impudently ftates, any difappeintment at the failure of the negocia- 
tion for his return to office, the faét is, yarn good authority, {hewn 
to be very different ; and, inftead of the falfe reafons for his oppofi- 
tion to the minifter, invented by his aflailant, the true reafons for fuch 
conduét are here rather hinted at, tharraffigned, by his able defender. 


“ A perfon not blinded, like the Near Ob/erver, by his averfion to the 
Ixte Minifters, may perhaps think that it is just possible that fome difference 
of opinion with Mr. Addington upon the general fubjeé of finance; that 
fome difference as to the management of our foreign affairs; that fome dif- 
ference in particular, as to the conduct of Minifters in the negotiation with 
France, may have operated on Mr. Pitt’s mind. He may have thought the 
reprefentation of our financial refources on the r0th of December laft was 
not perfectly corre; though afierwards he may have thought it of little 
avail to revife or to comment upon a ftatement made in contemplation of 
peace, when war had been declared. He may have thought that the ne- 
ceflaty fieps to conciliate foreign powers had been omitted, that alliances 
had been neglecied. He may have thought that though the hoftile {pirit of 
the Firtt Coniul of France was fufliciently manifeft, yet that from the treaty 
of Amiens to the breaking out of the war, that {pirit had been met in a man- 
ner more likely to invite and encourage, than to counteract and refift it, 
He may have communicated thele opinions, or at leaf fome of them, to his 
Majelty’s Minifters, and he may have found that they were either rejecied 
as it founded, or unattended to altogether.” 


Mr. Pitt’s coriduét, on Mr. Patten’s motion of cenfure upon mini- 
Dai is next confidered and juflified, in a manner to us, at leaft, per- 
-Aly Tatisfa&ory. 


“ Upon the particulat motion brought forward by Mr. Patten, other 
cousles Were fugyelied at the time, as thofe which it would have been more 
becoming in Mr, Pitt to have purfued ; but the obje@ion to all of them is, 
that they begin by afking of him a complete facrifice of opinion, If * popu- 
Jarity’ had be®n his object, it did not require his fagacity to difcover that he 
could not attain that end by forbearing to deliver his opinion. A con{cien 
tious feeling of duty to his King and country could alone determine him to 
withhold any judgment upon the queftion; but no party-views. whatever 
could potlibly enter into fuch a decifion. Mr. Patten’s friends, confident 
that be could not approve the ixrefolute and. ineonfiftent mealures which 
Minitiers had adopted in their whole intercourfe with France, and parti- 
calarly in the late negotiation, and tirongly urging the fatal effe&s to the 
empire, of want of tyftem and of firmnels difplayed on that occafion, con- 
tended that he thould have given a direét vote of cuiliine while the Mini- 
Ter, convinced that they had excited a feeling of refentment againft the 
Firft Conful of France, incompatible with all fair and juft invettigation of 
their own conduct, called loudly for examination and decifion. They were 
not deceived in their expediations ; al! other confiderations, their own errors 
‘and incontiiiencies, were lof in the contemplation of the infolence, ambi- 
tion, and pertidy of Frauce*. They obtained the favourable decifion of a 

great 


« 





“ * In this debate Mr. T. Grenville delivered a very able’ {peech, in 
which he examined very fully and very critically the different proceedings 
| of 









have never heard it attempted to be proved that they were correét.” 
2 
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: majorly, rather the effet of inflamed paffion than of calm reafon; 
they obtained it (perhaps in the way moft agreeable to thetifelves) without 
any examination of the meafures which had led to the rupture with France.” 


Another part of Mr. Pitt’s condu&t, which has been molt grofsly 
and induftrioufly mifreprefented, and; therefore, very generally mifun- 
derftood, is here fatisfaCtorily explained. And thinking it of confe- 
quence, that the public fhould be rightly informed on this fubject, 
long as the paflage is, we fhall extraé& it: 


“ Mr. Pitt’s parliamentary condu@ is reprefented, as * calculated, -in a 
peculiar manner, to embarra(s thé adminiftration of the finances*,’ and this 
charge is fupported by an aflertion that he ‘ raifed a cry, that the faith of 
Government was violated, by including the fiockholder in the Income Tax, 
with every other {pecies of proprietor.’ Is this; on the part of the Near 
Oblerver, ignorance and miftake, or is it wilful mifreprefentation ? It never 
was iorted that the faith of Government was violated, by including the 
fiockholder in the Income Tax with every other perfon: what Mr. Pitt con- 
tended for moit forcibly was, that she frockholder should pay EQUALLY with 


every other proprietor whatever; whereas, as the plan was originally introduced 


- by Mr. Addington, it was propofed that his income, as well as that of the 


landholder, fhould be taxed (in cafes of income of {mall amount) at a higher 
rate than certain incomes of the fame amount, derived froth other fources. 
‘1 am compelled, as a Near Obferver, to a remark upon this occafion, that 
the arguments of Mr. Pitt did not appear to have fo much weight.as his 
authority, in obtaining exemptions for the indolent capital of the ftockholder, 


——_ 





- 


of the Government with refpeét to France ; and he condemned very fevere- 
ly the inconfiftency of thofe proceedings. The Minfier {offered the attack 
to pafs not only without an anfwer, but almoit without an obfervation, 

« * The Near Obferver has the following note in proof of this alfertion ; 
‘ So early as the 25th of February, Lord Grenville had difputed Lord Auck- 
land’s ftatement of the finances, afferting, that infiead of a furplus of mune 
tnillions in the revenie, there was a deficit of four. -On the vé6th of July, 
hower, the whole of the six millions and a half surplus of the consolidated fund, 
were yoted for the fupplies of the year, upon the motion of Mc. Addington, 
and in the prefence of Mr. Pitt, wha made no objection tothe itatement of 
the Chancelior of the Exchequer; nor has any motion been niade by Mr. 
Gregor, who had given notice. If then, gentlemen are acting properly at 
prefent, as [ do not deny, how will they juftify their previous condudt?’ 
Nonfenfical confifion! Our author fuppotes the furplus calculated by Lord 
dduckland, the deficit allerted by Lord Grenville, 8 the fum voted by Mr. 
Addington, to refer to the same thing, Whereas the firft is, a calculated fur- 
plus of revenue, after payment of the intereft of the national debt; the fe- 
cond, the fuppofed deficit of revenue afler paying intereft of debt, civil lilt, 
and all our eitablifiments, calculated upon peace; and the third is the efti- 
mated furplus of the gonfolidated fund, at a {ubfequent period after the 
payment of the intereft of the debt and civil lift, but without any reference 
to our eftabliihment. Mr Pitt and Mr. Gregor were of opinion, that Mr. 
Addington’s itatements of thé 10th of December were erroneous, and I 
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while every other fpecies.of annual income is liable to the jaft exigency of 
the fate.’ Here is an infinuation, that Mr. Pitt obtained for the ftock- 
holder fome favourable exemption, which was denied to other proprietors ; 
whereas he contended (as I have daid) that the income of flockholders {hould 
be liable to the jull exigency of the tiate, m the fame degree as all other 
incomes; that if exemptions {rom the tax were granted to fmal! incomes 
dlerived (rom (rade,or from any other fource, it was not only an injuftice, 
but a dreach of faith allo, to deny the Jame exemptions to the flockholder, 
which wouid be, in fact, to tax him higher than those to whom the exemptions were 
gramed. ; 

“ Tf any perfon fiill doubts the force of Mr. Pitt’s objettion, jet him look 
into the Laat A& of the lafi, or of any former year, he will there find a 
claufe, by which the faith of Parliament is pledged not to tax-the dividends 
of the public creditor. ‘Surely I am not potting a harth contiruction upon 
this engagement, when I fay that at leaft it is ftipulated by this enactment, 
that incomes arifing from thole dividends (even if the exigency of the fiate 
requires a tax upon eff inceme, and this defcription of ineome is included 
with the reft) fhall not be taxed in a higher proportion than other {pecies of 
income: to have taxed ‘them higher, then, would evidently have been a 
breach of national faith, yet foch would have been the effect it Mr. Addington’s 
fuggeition bad been adupted*. 

« The day aftert the debate upon this queftion, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was tveat efough (as the Near Obferver thinks it) to give way 
upon this point, aid He confented to put the stockholder upon the same footing with 
respect io the tax as évery other froprietor. 

« Jt is painful jor me io recollect with how ill a grace he yickded upon 
this oceafion, After flating a few flimfy pretexts for fo fudden a change of 
opinion, (the prineipalof which ‘was, that the’yedmanry of the country had 
expected the tax to be laid in the manner which Mr. Pitt propofed), he fo- 
lemnly declared that none of Mr, Pitt’s arguments had induced him to make 
this concefiion, He furely might have {pared himéelf this afelefs attempt 
to treat that reafoning as futile, which he had upon fo many occafions cou- 


<te —. 





“© * The total mifeonception of the Near Obferver upon this point, he 
has himfelf elucidated by the following note: ‘ No perion can be plainly 
abfurd enough to contend, that an hundred pounds in a man’s pocket is not 
equally contribulable, whether he has received them: from his fieward or 
his fiock-broker, The only queftion is, Whether it be a breach of faith to 
take the tax without eXpence and inconvenience at the Bank, intflead of 
running after the tee creditor, when he has carried his dividends to his 
clofet? This cry, however, of Mr. Pitt, hascott us one million anda quarter 
from the annual refources of the war.’ Mr. Pitt ftated his opinion diftinetly, 
that Ahe fum received from the ffeward, the flock-brocker, or from any other 
fource, should be equally conti ibutable. Ft was Me. Addington who proputed 
the énegwediry again{t the fieward and {tock-broker in favour of other ciaffes. 
The éreack of fatth was never reprefented as depending upon the, circum- 
fiance of whether the flockholde:’s contribution was paid at the Bank or at 
his houfe, (a mifreprefentation moti indufirioufly propagated by the friends 
of the Miniflers), but upon his being required te pay a@ larger Aroportion upon 
his income than other individuals.” ; | 
~ © + Vide Woodfall’s Debates 13th and 14th July 18@3.” 
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the Members of the Houle of Commons, that Mr. Pitt's opinion was well 


founded, but that the nee 4 ents by which tt was inforced were weak, iniwp- 
plicable, and unavailing? This was trying the eredulity of bis trends a 
little too leverely, who vies e ao this ocealion entitled to bis fawour, net 
to his refpect. He thould have gratefully remiymbcred the vove they had 
given; he flrould have confidered ‘that they were about to take as thorta 
turn as himfelf; that thev had lifted their voice im tavour a! the quedion on 


one day, and were willing to declare ageinet it without a muemuron the next. 
To refufe them any ground for either one vote or the other, was notrtreat- 
ing fo mach pliancy and obediency with all the fofering kindnels which it 
jo much deferved at the hands ofa Minifier*, Mr. Pitt, whofe condudet on 
this occafion is repre fented as full of ¢ alperity, rancour, and malevolence P 
whole arguments, even at th > moment of yielding, Mr, Addington thought 
fit to tight and to decry, received this reluciant and peevitl concetlion, with 
no other comment than that he rejoiced that the improvement tn las mea- 
fure which he had luge fied had been ma, ie and that he would not canvais 
the grounds upon which it had been adopted. 

** As the line that Mr. Pitt took upon this queftion feems to he the ground 


. upon which the c! harge is founded, of ©ranceur and malevelence,’ it av 


be permitted to me to fay that he had taken great pains to apprifle Mr. Ad- 
dington, through the channel of fome of his satimate driends, of the view 
which he had taken of this queltion, feveral weeks betore it was propoted 
in Parliament, in the hope that nif Addington might have been iciemell to 
make the alterations which were fuggetted wi ithout any public diicuthon ; 
and Mr. Pitt only brought Snerakh his objection when he found his remon- 
firance, in the ihape | I: ay c mentioned, totally difregarded. 

‘ It is unnec eff: ry to alk, whether this proce edin g be a proof of ill- will 
fowards Mr. Addin; gton ; or whether, when an attempt was made to depre= 
ciate his ar guments, in thé manner I have defcribed, his conduét evinced 
any thing of ranc Our: It is likely that this attempt excited in Mr, Pitt's 
mind a fe veling which partook more of compattion than of anger; he felt pro- 
bably, no di!fpofition to take advantage ofa powerlul weapon which a 
weaker adver: ary had placed in bis handt,” 


After his fuccefsful defence of thofe whom the prefent minifter evi- 
dently regards as his moft formidable opponents, the author, with the 


-_ ee 





“* One hundred and fifty Members of Parliament voted againft Mr, 
Pitt’s propolal on 13th July; and on the ith reSgned their opinions with- 
out giving a fingle reafon for the change.” 

“+ It may fairly be doubted, whether, in its effec, the publi ic have de- 
eal all the benefit from Mr. Pitt’s interference in this meafure which it 
was intended to produce. Mr. Addington had conceded once, and on that 
account he fecmed determined to concede no more. Mr. Pitt was mot al- 
lowed to improve the meafure by any further fuegeflions, and it was fent 
forth to the public in the flate o per fection in which it now appears, If it 
be ftill refolved not to adopt any improvement which originates with Mr. 
Pitt, it is to be hoped th it the Minifters themie!ves will, in the courle of the 
prelent fetfion, propofe | uch alterations as will at leait render the mealure 
intelligible to thofe who are to fay, and pratiicable ty thoig who are to act,” 
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fame candour and temperance, avows his opinion of the adminifira. 
tion, 


«« The nation, we are told, ‘ governs itfelf under the prefent Minifiers, 

and for them.’ That the nation governs itfelf in a great meafure is but too 
true; that it governs itfelf for the Minifters, is a pofition which | do not 
comprehend. Differing as 1 do with the ‘ Near Oblerver’ as to their rare 
merits, | am ready to admit that fome of them poflefs eminent talents; and 
certainly | have no defire to brand any of them as ‘ perfidious, corrupt, un- 
principled, ar profligate.’ I believe they deferve thole ftigmatizing epi- 
thets as little as thofe perfons to whom the ‘ Near Obferver’ has thought fit 
to apply them. Bat, collectively, Ido not think they poile(s fufficient ability 
to direct fuccefsfully the complicated affairs of the nation; and unlefs re- 
cently they have much changed their opinion of their own powers, or think 
the circumiiances of the nation have become lefs difficult and embarraffing, 
there is {carcely one of them, I believe, who does not agree with me in this 
opinion. For fome of thofe Minifiers I entertain a very high confideration ; 
and of the private charaéter of Mr. Addington in many refpeéts I think 
well. But truth compels me to add that, as a public man, he has difap- 
—_ the expeétations which were formed of him, and has not proved 
vimfelf qualifiea for the arduous duties he has to fulfil. The habits of his 
life have led him to the confideration of {ybjeéts totally different from thofe 
which now occupy, or rather harrafs, his mind. In the Speaker’s chair lie 
had great merit, but comAlaisance and management did much, and ofien al- 
fumed the appearance of higher qualifications; but the difficulty of the pre- 
fent day is neither to be managed nor compromifed, it is to be met alone 
by vigour, firmnefs, and decifien ; qualities in which he appears to be pecu- 
liarly deficient. Confidering his means and refoyrces, and the flate and 
circumflances of the nation, never did any man appear to me to fland in a 
fituation of {uch tremendous refponfibility. 

« Itis one of the firft duties arifing out of that refponfibility, to repre- 
fent things and perlons in a true and faithful light, in that quarter in which 
much mult neceilarily be learnt from fuch reprelentation. No man is mo:¢ 
courteous than Mr, Addington ; no man takes fo much pains to recommend 
him‘elf univerially. We cannot fuppofe that be has been deficient in every 
dutiful aitention (fo juftly due from all) in the quarter alluded to. It is to 
be hoped that in recommending himfelf, in advancing his own pretenfions, 
he has been careful not to depieciate thoie of others; but it is alarming and 
unaccountable to fee the great talents and experience of the country ex- 


cluded from a thare in its Executive Government, in this hour of general 
anniety.” 


It is moft truly ‘ alarming and unaccountable” indeed, to fee this; 
and at a time, too, when the minifters themfelves explicitly avow the 
imperious neceflity for an union of all theinfluence, talents, and integri- 
ty, Which the country can afford, to direé&t our councils, to invigorate 
our hearts, and to guide our hands at this momentous and moft awful 
crifis of our fate! Lhe author concludes with a juft and lively pic- 
ture of the conteft in which we are engaged, and of the fate refervcd 
for us, fhould the enemy fuccced in his defign. He fteers, however, 
a middle courfe between falfe confidence, and unmanly defpair. He 
wifhes us to proportion our means of refiftance to the magnitude of 
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our danger: he calls for wifdom to conceive, and courage to execute § 
and in this call, we are confident he will be joined by every true, im- 
partial, and enlightened friend of his country. 

We fhall tranfcribe but one other paflage from this valuable tra@, 
and that for the purpofe of making a few obfervatians on the habitual 
inconfiltency of the reported author of the ‘ Curfory Remarks.” 


« To repreent the expeditions to Egypt and to Copenhagen as ‘ hopelefs,” 
when {peaking of the late Adminifiration, and to confider’ them as glorious 
and triumphant, when he has appropriated them to the /resent: to tell us 
that the peace was ‘ beyond ‘the hope of the wilefi and the moft fanguine 
of the well-wilhers of Minitters ;’ and to treat every man as ‘ a fuol’ who 
ever confided in its duration: to accufe Mr. Pitt of being ¢ perfidious,’ ¢ cor- 
rypt,” ‘ unprincipied,’ * profligate,’ ‘ malevolent,’ ‘ rancorous,’ as guilty of 
the bafelt treachery,—as poflefiing nothing but ‘ the mere gift of eloquence,’ 
and to reprefent * his abilities as calculated to fufain the eflential intereRs 
of the empire,’ and to with that he had a feat in the Cabinet: to cenfure 
him for supporting the Minifiers, which hg calls ‘ officious,’ and for offosing 
them, which he deems ‘ faétious:’ to call loudly for unaninity, while he is 


_ himfelf throwing the apple of difcord: thefe, turely, are gro!s inconfitten- 


cies; they are, indeed, fo glaring, that I fhould have felt it unneceflary to 
have pointed them out. But when | obferve that goed will towards Mr. 
Addington, is not fo powerful an incentive with this writer as rancour and 
hatred towards othe:s; when I fee him incontiftent to ferve the worft pur- 
poles; when I detect him miftaking facts, mifreprefenting opinions, and des 
ducing fom his own mi!reprefentations, conclufions which are injurious to 
the reputation of the abieii and molt upright men in the country ; men to 
whom the nation looks up in this hour of peril as its belt hope: and lafily, 
when I fee thefe calumnies countenanced by thofe who ought (if not from 
higher contiderations) from the mere regard to decency and truth, to have 
fupprefled them; I confefs I feel that 1 am di‘charging a public duty, in 
endeavouring (however inadequately) to expofe the baiene!s and malignity 
of this attack, and in vindicating from foul afpertion fome of the moit 
illuftrious characiers in the nation.” 


Surely fuch a mafs of felf-contradi€tions as this is not to be found 
in the works of any other writer; but, by referring to our Firff Vo- 
lume, our readers will perceive that this writer, admitting him to be 
the per‘on whom he is generally ftated and believed to be, has always 
been in the habit of contradicting himfelf. In our very firit Number 
we reviewed a work of his, entitied, ‘* Confiderations upon the State 
of Public Affairs, at the beginning of the year 1798,” and we there 
referred to a work with a fimilar title, fubftituting only 1796 for 
3798, on which we made the following remark : 

‘© Inthat, as indeed, in every production of his pen, the author is 
betrayed, by the want of a fixed principle, into the moft palpable 
contradictions. In proof of this affertion, we fhall quote two fhort 
paflages on the very point in- queftion, (the caufes of the late war). 
* In the courfe of thefe inquiries, it will become neceflary for me to 
conne&? the war with the prineiple of the French revolution; and that I 
may do fo with more accuracy, | fha.l firft treat of them [eparately, 
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and afterwards combine them together, as far as they appear to me to 
aél upon one another, and to be reciprocally caufes and effects of cur pre- 


fent dangers,,apprehenfions, or difficulties,’ p. 6. § &t is in purfuance 


of the plan I have laid down, that I am thus careful, to feparace the 
principle of the French revolution from the caufe of the war, though I have 
no fcruple to aflert, that nothing but the war could have turned the 
courfe, and eluded the piolen ok, of the revolution,’ p. 1s. And he 

declares in p. 46. that if he did not believe that the principles of the 
} ite revolutionary fyfiem were very generally and effeQtually exploded 
in France, he ‘ would never advile nor con fent toa pacification with 
that country, in any cafe fhort of an abfolute neceffity*.” 

We will here jutt afk this conffent gentleman, whether he really 
believes, that the principles of the french revolutionary {v/lem were efleg- 
tually exploded, when the peace of Amiens was concluded? If he do 
believe it, he muft contradict one of the French prefe&ts, who had 
certainly a much better opportunity of knowing the fa@ than himfelf, 
and who, in complimenting scaly arté on “the conclufion of that 
peace, made this the ground. of his yori’ : That he (Buona- 
parte } had thereby Comp leted the triumph of ti Pe rev yolutionary princi: lest, 
—-a compliment w hich the F it Confit received as juft and well de- 
ferved; and, if he do not believe it, he muft, fince he juftifies that 
peace, admit the exiflence of a cafe of « bfalute neceffity, by which he 
will contradiét the objc& of his pancgyrics, Mr. Addington, who 
again and again denied in Parl ament the exiftence of any fuch necef- 


fity.. Uium horum mavis accipe. But we have more inconfiften- 
cics than thefe 10 reproach him with. In 1798» he infifted that a 


peace , founded on the fatus gua of 1789, could a/ e fecyre the tran- 
quillity of Eu irupe ; but in ike 25 forfooth, a peace Which left France 
In pofleffion of all her cong vel, and which was umerty defiruClive of 
the balance of power, is pi aiied by the fame man as a peace, ‘* which 
was /¢ yond ibe hopes of the wifes nd moft fanguine of dr. Add ington £ 
well-wifbers;” tho ugh, it mult be clear to every one, who has attended 
to the cour’e of political events, that circumf{tances were infinitely 
more favourable to tis, when the peace of Amiens was concluded, 
than in 1998!! Our readers have feen, that he condemns Lord 
Grenvitre with an air of triumph, for difapproving the peace of 
Amiens, when he approved of the projet, as it is called, of Lille. 


Now, Lord Grenville has fufhiciently proved in Parliament, to exempt 
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* Avyvi-Jacoutn Revrew, vol. I. p.25, 26. In a fubfequent Num- 


ber of our work, where we reviewed anethe ‘r publication by the fame writer, 

were exh ibited other grofs inconfitienties, and palpable contradictions, 

wrist n extoried from us this remark: “ The palpable inconfitt tency of this 

wriics «fcutiments with each otier, and his numerous contradiciions of him- 

fell, couvinwe us that he is detlitute of any clear, fettled, and definite notions 

n the portant fuljects Which he diicuiles.” Ibid. p. 206. 
Les Cing Promesses,” by Sit Francis D’Iverngis, 
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us from the neceli:ty of proving here, that the terms propofed at Lille, 
conlidering, too, the cucu Ra neces under whi x they were prap ofed, 
were infinitely more honcura ble to this cou reas and more fate for 


Europe, than the conditions acceded to at Amicus.” But we mult re- 
tort upon the Odjerver, and afk him, ia cur turn, qe he, who could 
condemn fo violently the propofals at J iile, could panegyrize fo 
{trongly the terms co cluded at Amiens? Ret rring to thofe p:opofals, 
he called ‘* the public picty and gratitude to Providence, for the de- 
liverance which we have experienced from the great and imminent 
dangers to which we were daliy expoted, during the nego. iations for a 
peace at Lille.” (p. 2.) And he confidered the efeape from that 
projected peace as an efcape from ‘ruin and infamy ;” ailerting, 
that ‘fa general peace would not have exempted us trom a fingie 
danger to which we are now expofed a, and that it would have expoied 
ustoathoufand dangers from which we are CHD PN, ”* And is 
not this de(cription ftri€tly applicable to the dete peace? If the King's 
minifters of that day, as. he afferted, ** projecded the ruin of their 
ccuntry ;"’ he ought, in order to preferve his confiftency, to have main- 
tained, that his Majefty’s prefent minifters had completed the ruin of 
their country, unlets he were prepared to prove, that the terms of the 
peace of Amicns were more advantageous to this country, than thofe 
prepared at Lille, the very reverfe of which is notorioufly the faét. 
But tempora mutantur, et s/e mutatur in ipfis. He then thought, 
and faid, that facrifices fhould be made of the ** falaries of placemen,” 
for the purpofe of carrying on the war; whereas now he does not 
{cruple to retain a falary himlelf without a place; he included two 
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‘ 


fnecures in the number of his requifite facrifices ; but he now recol- 


lects, we fuppofe, tinat the office of Clerk of the Pells is a finecure?'! 


Apropos, to this faid ofice, to the honour of Mr. Pitt, whom this 
diiveller reviles, it was retuled by him (at a moment when he had the 
{trongeit motives for acc epting it, and when his acceptance of it would 
have heen approved by the whole nation), that he might have an op- 
perinnity ot diminithing the pubkic burthens, by offering it to Col, 
Jarre, in exchange for a pention for life of 30Cc0!, which was, tit 
confcguence, faved to the country! What acomparifon does this 
nobie act of difintereftednefs fuggeft! ‘One word more with this 
minifterial champion, and we have done with him. We have not 
fosgotten, if Alr. Addington has, the illiberal and unfounded abufe 
which he téen laviihed on his fovereign, with the fame profulion with 
which he now lavilhes, the fame kind of abufe on fome of the beit 
friends of his fovercign and of the country. Hetoldus, moft falfely, 
in ck ge to the vepuntary “gh eigen that “*the generofity of 
the peap.e was nipped and chilled in the bud, by the | penury of thac 
royal {tream, which fhould have fed | its roots, and made it {pring and 
blow.” On which we then obferved, and proved, that ** a “more 
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* Anti-Jacopin Review, vol. p. 126. 
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foul, falfe, and malignant affertion never proceeded fiom a democratic 
pen.” All the firft characters in the kingdom were abufed at the 
fame time with equal juftice ; and the vices of the great, and the virtues 
of the peor, were made the fubjeét of a contraft by this doughty cham- 
pion of the prefent miniitry ! 

Of the *¢ Plain Anfwer” we can only fay, thatin point of ftyle, 
manner, and argument, it is inferior to no controverfial pamphlet, 
which ever fell under our infpection ; it is written with the temper 
and language of an accomplifhed gentleman, and at the fame time 
with the fpirit and firmnefs of one who writes trom the Aeart as well as 
from the lod And it is the union of thefe qualities which leads us 
to believe, that it is really ye tag erm of the gentleman to whom it 
has been publicly imputed. Nor let it be fuppofed, that the perfec 
coincidence of fentiment, which fubfifts between the author and our- 
felves, has had the fmalleit effet on our critical decifion. It is the 
refult of conviction proclaimed by the voice of truth. As to the 
*« Curfory Remarks,” we were utterly aftonifhed to find that which 
we had truly reprefented as a pamphlet c/um/y in conftruction, and inac- 
curate in language, praifed by our refpectadle coadjutors, the Britis 
Critics, for the ability with which it is compofed, We are willing 
to re(t our claim for critical judgment, and honeft decifion, on this 
point, and we leave it to the determination of any impartial and com- 


petent judge. Indeed, this author never publifhed a work, which 


was exempt -from the faults and inaccuracies which we have 
imputed to his laft production, One of his former publications, 
indeed, was proved by us to ‘* abound in grammatical errors, in inele- 
gant expreflions, and in violations of the moft common rules of com- 
pofition;” and, after exhibiting our proofs, we added, ‘* a fear of 
caftigation would preferve a {chool-boy from fuch falfe concords--- 
fuch fcandalous inaccuracies.”+ Similar paflages we had marked in 
the ** Curfory Remarks,” but we confidered the matter of that pam- 
phlet as fo much more important than the manner, that we did 
not think the errors of compofition worthy of particular notice.. 
Yet with all thefe vices, and with every thing in it that mult difgult 
men of principle and honour, has this miferable produStion been forced 


through eight editions ! 


A View of the Moral State of Society, at the clofe of the Eighteenth Century, 

| much enlarged,and continued to the commencement of the year 1804. With 

a Preface, adareffed particularly to the Higher Orders. By Jonn 
Bowles, Efgy. 8vo. Pp. 144. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1804. 


E notice’, very much at length, but certainly not more fo 
than the immcnie importance of the fubdject of dileuffion, 
and the ability with which it was difcufled, required, this meral view, 





* Anti-Jacosin Review, vol. Ll. p. 135. + Ibid, p. 258. 
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on its firft appearance, when it was joined with a political view of 
fociety.* We are pleafed to fee that the author has publithed it fepa- 
sately,and has so confiderably enlarged it,that it may jultly be confidered 
asa new work ; the frefh matter, including the preface, making one 
halfof the whole publication, It is a truth, which none but iatidels 
will be difpofed to deny, thata period of extraordinary danger is a due 
feafon for felf-examination, either for individuals or for nations ;— 
and for this obvious reafon, that Gop being our only hope, and our 
only refuge, in times of great peril, our expectation of his afliftance 
mult be proportioned to our habitual attention to his commands; 
of courfe it follows, that if a nation be habitually irreligious and ime 
moral, it has little reafon to rely on the fuccels of Infinite Perfection, 
or to expect that /ucce/s will be the reward of difobedience. It is 
therefore of the greateit confequence to afcertain the real {tate of fo- 
ciety, in refpect of religion and morals, at a moment when a violent 
and implacable encmy threatens to overthrow our altars and our 
throne, and when we are called upon, by the voice of authority, to 
offer up {upplications to the Throne of Grace, for pardon, for mercy, 
and for divine affiftance, Truly did that molt excellent Chriftian, 
and upright man, Mr. Bowp er, obferve, that Rrerorm or Ruin 


was the only alternative held out to us; and the period is now very’ 


fault approaching, when we fhall be put to the teft, and when our ruin 
or deliverance wil] prove whether we are reformed or not. Light 
and airy as this profpe&t may appear to fome, it is one of moft ferious 
confideratian to every rational and pious mind, In contemplating it, 
all political and party concerns dwindle into paltry infignificance ; 
and are only worthy of attention, inafinuch as they can be rendered 
inftrumental to the promoticn of that ftate of things, which could 
alone difpe] doubt, and create confidence. 

‘There are, we know, many who regard the accufation of extraor 
dinary depravity, when applied to the prefent times, as the mere echo 
of paft ages, and who think they ean overturn all the arguments ad- 
duced in proof of its exiftence by the adduction of pallages from 
writers of former times, who preferred the fame charges, and de- 
nounced the fame confequences. But depravity may be contidered 
either as pofitive or comparative, whena moral writer afleris, that the 
times in which he lives are more depraved than any preceding times, 
his affertion may be ftriGly true, though the confequence which he 
deduces from it may prove erroneous; but it by no means invalidates 
a fimilar affertion at any fubfequent period ;—and indeed the natural 
progrefs of fociety, in countries where commerce produces wealth, 
and wealth generates Juxury, tends to create a general, gradual, and 
progreflive relaxation of religious and moral principle. As to poftive 
inftances of depravity, when they are adduced, the reafoners to. whom 
we allude do not attempt to difpute their exiftence or their cnormity, 





* Aynti-Jacosin Review, vol. VIII. p. 14, 
but 
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but content themfelves with advancing the gratuitous feppofition, that 
they are not'worfe than the depravity of paft times. If the obferva- 
tion, indeed, were truc, it would be of no avail againft the argu- 
ments advanced on the neceflity of Reform.or the probability of Ruin, 

For that pofitive vice will, fooner or later, without the intervention 
of repentance and reform, incur pofitive punifhment, is #s certain as 
any of the divine denunciations contained in the Scriptures. And 
none’ but a madman-or an idiot could think, when éalled to account 
for bis fins, of alledging, by way of excufe, that there were others as 
finful as himfelf. Admitting then, for the fake of argument, that 
former times were as vicious and finful as. the prefent, ftill fuch ad- 
miffion would not, in the finalleft degree, invalidate the arguments 
and deduétions of thofe who contend that the’ prefent times aie worfe 

than any former times; thofe arguments and deductions being founded 
on the exiftence of actual pofitive depravity, and their ftrength aind 


juttice not atal! depending on any comparative degree of wickednefs. 


Weare, however, dec:dedly of opinion, that, viewing fociety in all 
its branches, i it is infinitely more corrupt, finful, and profligate, than 
at any former period of our national exiftence. Even in the licen- 
tious reign of Charles the Second, when the monarch, forgetful of 
his oh duty, fet a vicious example to his fubjeéts, the number of 
profligate characters in the kingdom was much fmaller than it is at 
prefent, when the throne is filled by. a fovereign, who performs 
that duty with the mo‘ fcrupulous attention, and fets the beft pof- 
fible example to his people. But if only the fgm¢ degree of depravity 
exifted at prefent, we fhould, with fuch an example. before our eyes, 
be doubly criminal. It is chiefly, however, where an increafe of pro- 
fligacy is leaft fubject to general notice, and leaft expofed to public 
animadverfion, that profi jee. has increafed of late ;—among the 
middle and lower clafits of fociety, but efpecially among the latter. 
Our own obfervation and experience have, unhappily, furnified us 
with fuch a multiplicity of fa€ts on which we found this conclufion, 
that we have no hefitation in afferting its validity. Confidering, 
then, the ftate of focicty to he fuch as we have here reprefented it, 
we cannot but concur with Mr, Bowles in the abfolute neceflity of 
an immediate and general reform; and in calling moft earneftly the 
attention of thofe who have power to give effet to their endeavours, 
to unite in promoting this only fure means of national falvation. 


‘“ When the Princes and Nobles of the earth promote, among their 
inferiors, the praice of religion and virtue, they are, in the higheft pof- 
fible fenfe of the word, the benefaAors of mankind; but when, by their 
own profligacy, they induce others to difregard the fanctions of religion, 
and the obiigations of morality, they are the heavieft feourges of the hu- 
man race, and the canfe ef more real injury to their fellow creatures, than 
it isin the power of the mo! ferocious, fanguinary, and defolating con- 
querors to preduce.” 


The jultice of this obfervation wil fearcely admit of difpute. The 
author then adverts to the admireb!e pattern fupplied by the monarch 
4 
on 
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on the throne; and draws, from the neglect of it, the fame inference 
that we have drawn above. His attention is next, by a natural pro- 
grefs, dire ected to the Heir Apparent, who will certainly feel and 
applaud the commendable zeal, and dignified truth, which are fo con- 
{picuous in the following romecks. 


« In contemplating, however, the manners of the higheft ranks, it is 
impofii! ble not to look with peculiar (olicitude to that illuttrious perfonage, 
who, in the courfe of nature, and in the ord-r of fucceffion, is one day to 
afcend the throne of th:s kingdom, The example of that perfonage is no 
lefs important, nay, in fome refpes, it is flill more fo, in regard to the 
morals of the country, than that of his Royal Sire. But one degree re- 
moved from the throne, he is fo elevated as to be an object of univerfal 
and conftant attention; but poffefling, at the fame time, in common with 
all his'inferiors, the charaéter of sadyee?, he can mix in fociet ty in amanner 
which would be ingompatible with the dignity of the fovereign. He be+ 
comes, of courfe, the attra@ive centre of that brilliant cirele, which is 
ufually denominated fafhionable life; and his attractive powers are greatly 
increafed by the difpofition, which mankind have ever difplayed, and ever 
will difplay, to worfhip the rifing fun, 

“« For fuch reafots; the conduct of an Heir Apparent mutt have an ef- 
feét upon ihe public morals, which it is difficult adequately to deferibe. 
Whatever he does muft promote the general iniereiis, either of virtue or of 
vice. Even actions, in themfelves indifferent, derive an importance from 
the ftation of fuch an agenc, and operate upon the manners, avhich have a 
powerful influence*upon the morals of the community. Whatan aivent 
dancy then, upon-thofe morals, muft belong to the aggregate wf his cha- 
racter, and to the tenour of his life! If, by a regular and devout attend. 
ance upon divine worfhip, he difp! aysa fincere and ardent piety towards 
. that great and awful Being, who placed him in his bigh tiation for the 
benefit of millions of the human race—and to whom he is refponfible for 
the ufe he makes of his rank and influence; if he exhibit to the countlef% 
multitudes, who are ever gazing upon him, a pattern of filial duty, of conjugal 
fidelity, of paternal care, of domeftic virtue, of perfona! regularity, temperance, 
and felf-command; if he avail himfelf of the high authority, which mutt 
he attached to his fentime nts, by manifefting his abhorrence of every {pe- 
cies of vice, and by difcoumenanct ing thé profane and the diffolute ; if he 

romote that refpect for the nuptial tie, which, next to religious principle, 

is the main bond of fociety ; if, in fhort, be invigoraie, by all the weans 
in his power, thofe principles, difpofitions, and habits, which are incul-. 

cated and prefcribed by the facred rules of Chriftian merality; then nuft 
he be a bleffling of ineftimable value to his country and to the world; a 
luminary of the brighteft and moft benign radiance; an object of admira- 
tion to a!, whofe admiration is of any value; then will he beft provide for 
the fecurity of-that throne to which he is fo nearly allied, and of which, 
virtue is the only folid fupport: then will he mott efedually contribute to 
the deliverance of the people, whom he expe.is hercafter to govern, from 
that unexampled ftate of danger, to which, in common with the whole 
civilized world, they are now expofed. 

“ It would be injurious to the illuttrious perfonage, who is more imme- 
Giately intercfted in this general defcription of a pious and a virtuous 
“Prince, to fuppofe that he caf? be difpleafed at fuch a deicription beitig pre- 
fented to his view. That 
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“« That illuftious perfonage, if arecent publication has any juft claim to 
futhenticity, feems.to be fully apprized that be bas mot falemn obligations im- 
pofed on bim by bis birth ; and that more than ordinary circumf{peétion and 
correctne(s cf conduct are now requiréd of him, in confequence of the 
extraordinary circumftances of the times. For in that publication he is 
reported to fay, with no lefs elegance than truth, that—in thefe unhappy 
times, the world examine the conduct of Princes with a jealous, a fcrutinizing, 
end a malignant eye, 'To which moft appropriate defcription of the dif 
fition of this levelling age, ie is pleafed to fubjoin a refolution, which 
reflects honour on his exalted rank—‘ No man is more aware than | am 
of the exiftence of fuch a difpofition, and no man is therefore more deter- 
mined to piece hinwfeif above all, fufpicion,’ ‘There can be no reafon, then, 
to apprehend his difpleafure on account of the expreflion of fentiments, 
which are congenial with thofe of his own heart, and which are in perfect 
unifon with the wife determinaticn, that he has fo nobly avowed. He 
polleifes, moreover, too found an underftanding, and too manly a mind, 
not to difcover and to fee), that it is impollible to give a ftronger proof of 
affection for his perfon, and of anxious folicitude for his honour and hap- 
pinefs, than by humbly fubmitting to his confideration, and by earneftly 
recommending to his immed ate adoption, the means which are in his 
power, of providing for the fecurity of the throne, which is his lawful in- 
heritance, A very little refleciion will fuffice to convince him, that there 
cannot be a more indubitatle tett of faithful attachment, than the bold- 
nefs of tuch reprefentations ; fince they point out the path, ip which alone 
he can find true glory, and by the purfuit of which he may fhed a laftre, 
that no military atchievements can beftow, on that character, which he has 
declared to be mere valuable to him than the throue, and far dearer than even 
d fe itfelf. | 7° 

No comment of ours cou!d add to the force of thefe remarks. Our 
extracts were formerly fo copious from this work, and the account 
which we gave of it fo particular and minute, that we have nothing 
new to add, in refpect of its general character, than that the opinion 
which we then gave of it, is itrictly applicable to it in its prefent en- 
larged ftate. It contains a multiplicity of ftriking facts, a train of 
judicious reafoning, a feries of great and impreftive truths, and is, in 
all refpects, what we heard it called by a found, able, and excellent 
divine, “An awefully inftrudive tra&t.” The reflections on the 
too-prevalent vice of Adultery, and on the recent efforts of modern 
philotophers to remove the odium formerly attached to it, are amoung 
the beit in the book. 


« The obvious and indiffoluble conneftion, which Providence has been 
pieafed to eftablith between female chaitity and the welfare and fafety of 
civil fociety, has induced mankind to guard the absve-mentioned virtuc 
with extraordinary fences of moral fentiment. Hence it is that, among ail 
civitifed nations, the woman who has been known to deviate, in a fing’e 
inftance from the path of virtue, has been invariably condemned to end- 
Jefs infamy, and to a hopelefs exclufion from the intercourfe of focial life. 
Hence itis, that all of her own fex, who had any regard for their charaer, 
were obliged to fhun a'} communication with fuch a woman, and to appear, 


at leait, to hold her in utter abhorrence. Hence it is that, of all criminals, 
fle 
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fhe alone was confidered as beyond the reach of pardon ; that her ftain was 
not to be wathed away by all the tears which could flow during a life of 
penitence; and that, by the fentence of the world, fhe was doomed to 
carry her guilt with her to the grave.* ‘The extreme mifchievou!nefs of her 
offence, the certainty of deftruction to focial order, which that offence 
involves, if ever it be confidered as wenral, gave rife to this apparent fe- 
yerity ; a feverity, which by affording the ftrongett poflible protection to 
female chaftity, was, in truth, the moft friendly guardian of the fair fex; 
but which, powerful as it was, has ever been found infufficient to prevent 
numbers of that fex from pafling thofe bounds, which formed the rubicon 
of their honour and happinefs. 

“« But modern liberality has fabftituted a milder code fer thofe auftere 
Jaws. According to that code, crime’ is no longer fentenced to mifery. 
Virtue is no longer protected by that dread of fuffering,.- which has hitherto 
been the known and inevitable confequence of vice. The lofs of female 
chaftity is no longer deemed an unpardonable offence, an indelible ftain. 
To compen{ate the harfh treatment which female frailty fometimes re- 
ceives from thofe, who perfift in judging of a@ions by ancient rules, the 
unfortunate fufferer is now folaeed with the balm of pity, and this fyftem 
of amiable indulgence is moft affiduoufly inculcated in the new fchool of 
- morality.t Nor is the change thus produced, in confequence of the dif 
coveries wigs, + -mase in the hitherto terra imcognita of morals, confined to 
feniiment, Manners partake of the effects retulting from fuch difcoveries. 
Virtue is now feen publicly to aflociate with vice. Females, who have no 
pretenfions to chaflity, are become companions for fome of the moft imma- 
eulate of their fex. Adulterers and adulterefles are permitted, in recom- 
pence for their offence, to enter together within the holy pale of matrimony, 
and thus to encourage others to gratify paflions, which might elfe be confi- 
dered as hopelefs. And, that nothing may be left undone to-complete the 
conqueft of prejudice, fathion is labouring, and apparently with great fuc- 
cefs, to obtain a general facrifice of that modefty, which is the appointed 
guardian of female chattity.” 


Thefe are, indeed, alarming fymptoms; and the more fo, when 
we confider the polluted fource whence thefe abominable practices 
were derived. After tracing the caufe of our moral depravity to the 
want of a religious education, and a general relaxation of religious 





a 


«© * Tf firongly charm’d, fhe leave the thorny way, 

And in the fofter paths of pleafure ftray, 

Ruin enfues, reproach, and. endlefs fhame, 

And one falie ftep entirely danins ber fame ; 

In vain with tears the lofs fhe may deplore, 

In vain looks back to what the was before, 

She fets, like ftars that fall, to rife no more. Rows.” 


“+ The Theatre, which fhould ever bea fchool for virtue, is, by being 
made fubfervient to the inculcation of fuch fyftems, converted into a moft 
dangerous fchool for v..¢; and while its fage is thus perverted to the worft 
of purpofes, almoft eve.y other part of it abounds with fcenes of fach grofs 
indecency and licentioufnefs, that it i#, no knger a fit refort fur modett 
women.” 
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principle, the aushor adverts to the Attorney-General’s pledge, in 


refpect of the Adultery Bill, and to his motive for not redeeming fuch 


‘ Hence be found. be true caufe'of that. awfal phenomenon, with 
regard to the moral @ateand the politidn! tafety.of this country, which oc- 
curred in the daft Parhame:rt, when he a‘lidnous endeavours of fome of 
the wifeft, as well as moft virtwous men in both Houfes, to procure a law 
for the rettraint of the mott pernicious, vice that can infeft fociety—the pre- 
vailing, increafing, and-unreftrained vice of adultery—were fraft ated by 
the vote of a contiderable majority of the Houle of Commons!” A fiill worfe 


fymptom, in-relationto ‘bis fibjecty bas, hbwever, fincé appeare!. A 


at Jaw. officer of the Crown, convinced of the indifpenfab'e-necefiity of 

Ladaw, and not fuffer ng bimfelfto.be ditheartened by the failure of 
repeated attempts to precure it, pledged himfelt, in two facceflive feflions, 
to,bring forward another bill for.that.purpofe.* Butfinding, upon further 
obfervation, the difpofition: of the Houfe to be fuch, ‘as would not only 
fruftiate his endeavonrs, butas m‘ght alfo render even the di!cuffion of the 
fuljest.e I’ PHF LEGISHATURS OF A-CHRASTIAN COUNTRY! favourable to 
the vice, which called to loudly for-correction; he bas.thought. it advifable 
to abandon his purpeie, and-to forfeit shis pledges. ; With. fiuch reafon to 
feamthat our prafligacy « grafs.as it is, ds ali>incorrigible, what title have 
Wwe, tavexpeat the protectin of, Divine: Providence iv the hour ef.extreme 
perl? orat leaf whatprteniions tbauld we have to hope for.fuch pyp- 
lection, if werwere, itt jul panihment for our vices, to be deprived of 
thai troly Chriftign. King, Who. tuems to fiand between us and the ayengin 
angel?” Aegt W nis fd HOH 8 ' Wy yer ee ods 
, ny PH Bg aa tak OF the validity of this'tealon 
Fug. for ajting a.pledge fo"folomaly and, io ppblicly Bit ds.. Certain we 
age, that had we.given fu-b apledge, no {uch reatou would bayc de- 
terred us from the redemption of ic. If the Attorney-General bad 
brought forward his gromifed motiog, and it bad seally produced,the 
effeét here defttibed, fli the whole moral part of the cou nr y.seould 
havedone him jurtice,“nnd would have fixed jthe d@ifgtaces attending. 
his *faittre-on thofevon whorhalone it could with propriety! havecbetw 
fxtS?Potibly the fase reafens may be urgéd) as antencufe dori the. 
Prémict, tor not fulfilling a promife which se made to wwe Piel dhe 
tion Sotiety, before the diflolation of the la Parliametic{4to ave his 
fupport toa new bill for the more effectual prevention’ oF the profana- 
tion Of rhé Sabbath, peevines it Wete"Hoe brought forward befure® tlic 
new Parliament fhould méets This proniife, Tike that oF tlie ‘Attar . 
ney-Gerieral, refiains to be fulfilled f For “outpart, we have “not a 
fufficiept portion 6f modern candour and liberality im our minds, ‘to 
nppute the fe paltry fi ubterfuges, thefe violations 0 . promifes, whith, 
jn, private life, would exclude a man from the fociety of genglemen, 
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“*See a ‘ Letter to the Hon. Spenecr Perceval; ine dence of the no- 
tide gives by him, thatshe would bring forward bill for the.puniihment of 
the crime of adultery.” om 

to 
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to any valid or juftifiable motives. Before a man gives a promife, he 
fhould weigh well the coiifequences of ‘it; for; when once given, it 
cantot,' without a breach of honour, be brolen. Perhaps the new 
aflociates of the Miniftry might objeét to thef pronofed reftrictions on 
the gratification’ of the Sovereign People’ Good Heavens! if morals 
be made to yield to political or party confiderations ; if moral frmnefs 
be rendered fubfervient to political conciliation; the nation is undone, 
and every effort to fave it will be fruitlefs, Po/erity, at lealt, will 
appreciate fuch conduct. . 


We could with to extra& fomé other paffages from this truly valuable 
pamphlet, but-our limits forbid it. We cannot, however; refift the 
temptation of laying before our readers the admirable contraft between 
the difloyalty of the French, who murdered sheir King, and the loy- 
alty of the Scotch, who, under the ftrongeft temptations to betray 
him, preferved the life of ther Sovereign. 


“ Together with humility and gratitude, the congenial virtue-of Adaity 
is evidently on the decline. To this virtue the utmoft confequence has 
ever been attached, and the want of it has been allowed to denote com- 
plete depravity. . When incorrentible by wealth, and invincible by dan- 
ger, it has been always deemed to {ned a high lutire on the characier in 
which it appeared; and, when difplayed in the exalted form of loyalty, it 
has juftly eas confidered as cementing al! the ties of fociely. This (pleh- 
did and valuable virtue, after being relaxed by the enervating fo! incl’ of 
Juxurious diflipatien, is now held forth to icorn by that new {chool of mo- 
rality, which, under the fpeciqus pretence of folicitude for general happi- 
nefs and univerial liberty, teaches its dit iples to fubitivute vanity and bio. 
tifm for every affGion that cain inprove or adorn our nature. See whe 
leflons of this (chool exemplified in the treatment experienced by Louis tite 
Sixteenth at the hands of his fubjects—who requited the numerous virtues 
ofthat monarch, aiid thé truly paternal anxiety di‘playéd by him for the 
happinefs of his people, by (ie groflett ingratitadé And the bafef trow Hery, 
by open rebellion, by captivity,—by regicide. Contraft this treatntent 
with the well-authenticated inmtiances of ative atid incorruptible fidelity, 
which the unfortunate Prince, Charles Edward Stuart, was preferved 
idit which feemed infurmountabie, and which muft have 
fo, for the almoit incredible efforts of his faithfal, though then, 
hopele's adherents. ? 

* See this Prince, for feveral months after his defeat at Culloden, in the 
power of great numbers of wretchedly poor highlanders, not Ove of whom 
could be tempted by the iplendid bait of thirty thoufand pounds, which 
was offered for his perfon, to betray the unhappy wandérer—theie loyal 
perple difplaying fuch proofs of their fidelity, although above balt a cen 

ury had elapfed dnce his family had fat upon the throne, to which they 
owed allegiance. How ditlerent the conduct of the actual ‘ubjetts of 
Louis, when that unhappy monarch, after being loaded tor nearly two 
years, with indignities and infuits, was, in his endeavour to efcape itom 
confinement, “ttopped at Varennes, by the aciivity of the ever infamoas 
Drouet—whole name can nevet be mentioned withowt indignation and 
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horror, On tbat occafion, the utmoft zeal was difplayed, by all defers 
tions of perfons, to found the alarm, and to fiop the flight of their law 14 
Soeeign. Nay, fu ch was the treafonable ardour which had. heen in{pired 
by revolutionary ancien that a gentleman, M. de Dampierre, who hap- 
pened to be on the road when this herrid tranfaction attra&ed his notice, 
was aClually murdered by the mob of furies,, who furrounded the royal 
e, merely becauie he fought, unarmed, to approach their Majeilics, 
andto tefiify, by his looks, his loyalty and his grief! But to bring the com- 
parifon between ancient fidelity and modern revolutionary treachery to a {till 
narrower point. See the friend te mankind, la Fayette, who, when he dil- 
covered the departure of his royal mafier with c Queen and children, 
inftantly difpatched an ai » with orders to give public notice of 
their flight, axid to obtain the affifiance of all “ good cirtzens,” to obfirud it; 
a@ meafure which, by preventing the refcue of the royal fugitives by M. de 
Bouillé, made its author the caufe of their being again brought within the 
power of their enemies, and, of courfe, fubjes him tothe guilt of their fubfe- 


uent murder. With tieacher y like this, compare the beteie fidelity of Capt. 
Masten who, when the ill-fated Charles Edward was endeavouring tocon- 







fel? from his namerous porters, was overtaken by a party engaged 

in the purfiit, and ree that he was miftaken for his mafler, to whom 

bore a trong re em , food gallantly on the defenfive. The con- 
rés of his nifts 






‘being conirmed by his defperate refiftance, they 
thot him;, when, firm to his purpofe of turning them from the purfuit; he 


cried put with “hts 5 din breath, “ Vil gains, YOU HAVE KIELED 
YOUR PRINCE.” ie 


A Rarse-of ele Bld havé been ere&ted to the memory of this 
pinay nS Bea tim.of foyalty |” Te would have firved, in after 


ying point, to good and faithful Pabietie and asa 1c- 
Drench sh warauig, to.sebels and traitors, 


‘Tn a’ note to p. 106, the author makes fome eRe atin in 
allufion to Sir Robert, ap bifl, for regulating the treatment of ap- 
preatices in. cotton mills, (on which we. offered fome obfervations at 
the:tine,). onthe mifeoaduét of the Legiflature, in aflording.encou- 
vagement to)‘ any other mode of worthip than that. of the F ftablithed 
Church) And wei vergimuch-wihh that-he-had beftawed.a greater 
isharaiof attcation.on this very importane fubjedt: » de-will tearcely be 
credited, that.a Government; bound by duty.and byoaths: to protect 
theakjtabhthed Cturch, ‘fhould devote 2§,060!2anaually to the fup- 
iportof differiters,” it a fine! c type of Freland44 Ul iter, © This is 

ation with” J engthneel €; indeed, maybe” dif- 
to edhtidér it ad an ae of ee, hd, as’ "fuel, “with'the liberal 

Beery ofa Sosbiee 3 uy, to impure it | tS gaat: "But ies pill con- 

¢ sou ed. with the ind pa oy oo iter tae of: nthip 





ifplayed. i one of the prayers 


eth a 
ey tig rélaxation,, or pombion way, Sat ghe ras me from 
- the. fpirit, eld ns be nok rapidly increafing,.te the ada dan- 
‘ger ef our ead caning tentlpiatarlignm ithe 5 for furely 


experience 
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experience has fufficiently convinced us, how nearly the fecurity of 
the one is connected with the prefervation of the other.* 


DIVINITY. 


Christian Zeal: A Serman, preached at the Scots [Scoteh or Scottih}: Ciured, 
Tondon-W all, May 30, 1802, before the Correstamient Beard in Landen, of the 
Society in Scorland, {incorporated by Real Charter), for propagating Christian 
Knowledge in the. Highlands and Islands. By Joleph fineness, Ay M. See 
cond Edition, corrected. Eor the beneft.ot the Religious Tm Society. 
Williams, Button, and Conder, Londo; sand James, Briltol., 8vo. 
Pr. 42. > Price One Shilling. >. 1802: + pouaevog 4 . Wee 

HE ingenious author of this fetmon dbferves, that «etaracier is ‘not 
ufually formed and developed on a fudden,” “and that “ it often in-. 

volves a long procels of inquiry and trial,” (p. 6.) * The'trath of thele pods 
tions heillulfrates by the examples of Hazae , of Joashi, and of-the churehes 
planted in-Galatia by St. Paul, ftdmwhole épittle to thefe churches (iv, 18.) 
his text 4s taken. ‘While the “apotile continued with them, they gave bim 
every token of, affedtion. and attachment ; but no “foener had he. departed, 
than they, yielded to, 'the feduction of officious and” intruding teachers, who 
fought to revive their former prejudices infavour of Jewih obfervances, 
and for this purpofe found itneceilary, by a thew of atleded zeal jor their 
intereft, to fapplant the apotile in their eiteem. This circumitance roufed 
the dignified tenfibility of St, Paul to affert his juft claim to the apotjolic 
character, and: to expole the: artifices of*thel 





to ( hele time-terving “inftra@ors. 
«They gealoatly affect you?’ {ays he, but not well?’ (vy? 17.) 5 that *is, 
they diutt jour eippecbatiai! nt they do it difingendoafly: "Tlie meaning, 
therefore, ef the text, But it isgoodto be zealoully affeed always a 
good thing,” (or by a good perfon, fays our author,) is thus well explaiged: 


> 
a ' — all . 
'. SS Jikeeet ae 2. wee ae ye Tey > 3a” > 7” Turtles 





eat” fale f Of the solvation of thefe médern Hiberalists, we mentiOh 
the fing gla fact,” that the’ ‘near’ relative of 4 bithop, who hasJately been 
eH ox ti ine eee tapertent fituation, ‘has'céaled to take in 
our Review) betai le we have prefamed to“difier inopinion from ‘the ve- 
etable perion’ who wrote the 7 in queftion, and to avow our fixed 
to the dofirine and disciple of our Efiablithed Charch!!!, Not 
ove of the liberal congregatign. ab the Feathers Tavern could have difplay ed, 
in atffronger point of wiew, the greatnels of his refpedct, and the ardour 
of hietiagim it, to religious and, moral principle. But we may have occa- 
fion, at ome fate, peri to treat this fubject more at Jarge.. Mean- 
while ur ers may reft alfured, that no toniiderstion of favour or. of 
intereft hall’ ever make us fwerve from the right line of our duty; we are 
not, think heaven, fimeservers'; whatever We feel to be righi, we will 
opentyiritulcate, and whatever we’ feel to’ be wrong, we will as openly 
po ee > Without confidering for'ad moment whoni we rity pleafe, or whom 
nid>Nallius‘addidlas, jurare in verba magiftri, we v i! preferve the honett 
independence. of ‘our mindy, and the coniiant integrity of our principles, 
as well againft pretended friends, as ayainft decided enemies, 
7 G 2 “ You 
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You ought to confult the characters of thofe who claim. you, and.toward 
whom you feela rifing regard; having afcertained who are worthy, reckon 
it your privilege tb be the obje@ts of their cons/ant approbation, to be always 
zealoufly affecied by them; avow this when they are abfent, as well as 
when they are prefent; when they are depreciated by folly and malice, as 
well as when they are extol.ed by wifddm and candour,” (Pp. 8, 9.) 

This is certainly the real and definitive import of the apoftle’s words, who 
is, confegitently, ‘* to be confidered as hinting to the Galatians, though in 
the mofi delicate manner, 47: title to their revolted affections,” (p. 9.) But 
the preacher thinks that our tranflation allows us to take the original phrafe, 

nrScbes ty xa, in a more general fenfe} fince it exhibits that phrafe in the 


orm of an abitraétfentiment, applicable to the great and important caufe of 


Chriftianity itfelf. He therefore takes occafion, from the words of his text, 
to difcufs the fubjeét of Chiriftian zeal; concerning which, in general, he 
jufily remarks, that “ they are grolsly mifiaken who imagine it to be a mere 
conilititional peculiarity,—-a mere ferment of the blood. When ftated as 
the refult of corporeal temperament, or as a confufed and fleeting paffion, 
it is degraded from its propes-dignity, yet it claims to be confidered not {o 
rauch a diftiné principle, asa fervent emanation of the foul, indicating the 
vigour that accompanies ithe exertian of a// our wen oe Our author 
then comes.to the divifion of his fubjed, in which he is fufhciently neat and 
accusate.. “ In this view. the od/cct.of zeal matt be defined,—its characteris- 
tics mult be fpecilied,—+its recommendetions mult be urged,—its field of exercise 
rout be deferitied and laid open,” (p..1 1.) 

Of M. Ei.’s fiyle.and) manner of writing we know not that we could give 
afairer {pecimen than the following: paragraph, which introduces the fecond 
head of his difcourfe : | 

_  Letus now atiend to the chara@erifties of zeal, that fo we may neither 
deceive nor niifioke ; ‘but, difcriminating between true. zeal and falfe, may, 
with the divine biefling, be incited pradiically to illufirate the former, and 
to guard oyarnttall she milchiels generated by the latter. That we fhould 


a oe thy properties of aur zeal, as well: as, ber careful in the felection of 
its 


jedl, appbars fram ‘the nature of zeal in general. It is the warm tem- 
peratare of the moral dirs. 3¢ -exbibits the foul in full life, and bounding on 
with energies which conflantly renew their youth ; it implies forcible action ; 
it. is that fiate in, hick the cye of attention. is fixed, the variqus aflections 
glow, and the whole mind is borne forward from achievement to achieve- 
ment, eng from acquifition'to avquilition. Hence it is neceflary to watch, 
as well as to encoyrage iLite bring it under the empire of principle, as well 
a3 to Commillion it:te go forth, a commander and a conqueror. Zeal is to 
‘mental conftitution, what fire is to. the material world; kept in its pro- 
per place, and daly ulated, “it miniftéess acantied otherwile, it rujhes 
Petia coud, une {part fting winds, the dread of a thoufahd fpedtators, tha 
defolativn of ail tt preacties, Zeal, thus abandoned, is injurious, 
i sopirtion pas ¢ and to the itude of ts objedt ; juft as the 
larger fragment uf rock, precipitated from the higher proniontory, threatens 
with vatier rit the mt ‘trembling beneath it,” (Pp. 13j.14.)) 
Tiis pailage is, utidotibtedly, creditable to the talents of, the ‘preacher, 


It difphnys great vigolit bath*of thought and of expreflion; yet we are not, 


we mui owl, aliogether plealed with it. It: apparently difcovers toa 
Gudied an ambiticy in the language of fententious point, and, in the fenti- 
ment of variegated imagery. The whole fermon, indeed, bears teflimony 

, te 


tae 
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to the author’s abilities; but we cannot praife it for correétnels of tafte. It 
is elaborate, but not natural; energetic, but not eafy. We cannot help 
figuring to our minds, the writer, as flanding in an attitude of paintul exer- 
tion, and ftraining to produce fome effeé which {ivall overpower the a 
tators with aftoniinment. But fuch efforts generally fail of (uccels. hen 
Mr. H. for inftance, had finithed the following paragraph, he probably re- 

rded it with fome complacency, as not only fine ond elegant, but fublime. 

0 us, on the contrary, it feems to be ina very bad ityle of compofition, and 
to border on the confines of inflated bombaft. The author’s object was evi- 
dently to infpire a lofiy and elevated feeling of pure and fervent Chrittian 
zeal. But the affected (plendour and brilliancy of his diction counteract 
the impreflion which he withed to communicate. Inftead of reaching the 
heart, he only tickles the fancy. Inftead of glowing with the fentiment of 
ardent zeal, we admire the pretty things which are faidof it. And thus 
the preacher has contrived to divert our attention completely from the fub- 
ject, and to fix it on himfelf: the molt unfortunate millake of which an 
orator can be guilty. 

« Finally, falfe zeal is ancertain and mortal,—it mutt be fanned by the gale 
of adventitious circumitances, ‘itis merely oceafional, it interinits, itis a 
meteor which fireams through the tky with momentary beauty-—now it 
{parkles, now it expires, - Not fo pure and undefiled ; it'is permanent : 
—kindled by,the-breath of the Almighty, ‘it*flines dike the glory of the 
day, but is deitined to thine when that glory is turned into gloom; dettined 
to foar above pyramids, and hills, and’ clonds; and tiatd; detiined #0 furvive: 
the cataftrophe of the earth and the vifible -heaveris; and then to mingle 
with the flames of devotion, which blaze eterne!ly around: the throne of 
God,” (p. 18.) vert to faas 

What colouring it may be neceffary for preachers among the diffenters to 
Me to their fermons, we cannot be fuppoted) much qualified «to judge. 

erhaps they may find themfelves obliged to aim at foméewhat mote ofiwhat 
the French call oncrion, than the clergy of the ettablited church. © Wa,yhow- 
ever, certainly thould not begin an addre's from the pulpit, im the manner that 
Mr. Hihas done, which, by a:congregation of well-cducated people.of the 
Church of England, would be thought, we are convinced, not only abrupt, 
but meagre and trifling. Tid) worse vias r 
_™ My Breraren, | eatecthn eed as atint AOR R te} m 

* If you.deem it.of importance to know by what {pirit you are aGuated ; 
if you allow, that. there. is any danger,of feledeception; if, iniead of draw- 
ing back into,.perdition,.you,with to perfevere, and obtain the, prize of the. . 
high-calling of Ged, ian Chrift Jefus—lee that you,repole not on, a, bare, pro-. 
feflion of ChriRianity.;-that.you make not purily of fyftem:a, fubftitute for 
purity. of heart ;..that. you, canfyuad not every folemp, reeling with devout 
reverence, every- mournful recollection of fin with Bony forrow, every pell~ ; 
tionary fentence with the [pint of lupplicalion, every firomg and ferious im- 

Mexwith evangelical aad approved zeal. 1.tralt you have fp, far profited: 

what you baye heard; and (eqn, and experienced, as to acknowledge that 
the Scriptures, with:abundant reafon,, exhort )yausto contider your ways, to. 
ponder the, path of your fect, to‘examine youslelves, tocommune with your 
hearts,.apd te kecp them. with aj} diligence,” (Pp..5,.6.)., This might do for 
the pereration of a fermon,;,but,at very ill, aecards, we think, with the, 


exordium, . - ' ' . 
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‘With regard to our author’s syftem of faith, "he appears to be’ one of thoie 
Heeral-minded Chrvtians in wiom the pretent age fo much abounds, and who 
think it bigotry to\preler any ene.-particular- iet-of religious opinions be- 
foresanviher. ‘bale 2eal;”heiays, * is. bigoted and tyrannical; it claims 
dominion ,over,a brother’s:eonieience;. it pretcribes to him his faith ; it 
exacis,tometines fom a pariscular congregation, fometimes irom all the 
fubjecis of an empire, -periéct aniformity.of eeligious fentiment, broad afler- 
tions arets proo!s;  anathemas, dungeous; racks, gibbets, aod flaming piles 
tite eloqueoce with winds at entorces them,”)(p..15.) Fortuch proofs and 
tuch eluquence, we-enteitain, we can allure, the ingenious: preacher, as liitle 
prediection or partiality us him/elf. But)+¢.anitormity of religions, fenti- 
ment,” howexer by numbers lightlysregarded, we cannot confider as ot 
fmall importance ;;jec we cannot forget the uncommon care with which it 
was guarded-by the primitive churet; and the carne fives with which it is 
ineuicated, ino icerptuses . For -¢the faith which was once delivered to tbe 
Saints,” it:1% cleanly every one’s duty «to contends”: and, although in thele 
degenerate timespapertect unityastather to be wihhed and prayed for, than 
hoped of expecied, we. caa never Jook on.that man.as wile or well-initructed 
in ihe Gotpel, who, ander the pretence ofiextentive:charity, would totally 
annibilaie the. value ef what. our-Saviour. himielf has made the peculiar cha- 
raclesttiie of his-teue difuiples::.. Before we can contemplate sc/ism as inno. — 
cent, we outitluow alide our Bible, which repseients itas a fin of a very 
deeprdye » and»we furely.need:.tu ebferve to our author, that no. fin what. 
ever beconies Jets tinful by becoming more common, ‘ ) 

‘Mr, ti.’s candour 1sy, andeed, unbounded.| True zeal, he fays, ‘ is de- 
cidudly aver fe:to a sectarianand exchafive (ytiem jit keeps the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, and wouders and mourns that any diould with- 
haid ore token of tacrecdtellowhip, ob account pidilerences which infer no 
diminuius of pietys andy therelure, confit with ghe cleareti hope of being 
forever watintoe Legds” (pe i16.):6 On this, avon almof every other lubject, 
it.is ealyte declaim wath great playisbility,.when the oratar deals in gene- 

-Falsonly. on the :preientmitence, we would atk our-author, Whether he 
comprehendsamung $f secasxinn dyitems,” vthe faith of the ‘* holy Catholic 
church,” the quod semper, quad ubjque, quod ab-opmubus? Whether thole can 
be ignt (o * keepdhe ansty: ef the Spirit an tive bond-of:peage,” whole fu- 
preme delight ois. to: ready piewes thie body ot C hritt? And what are thole 
ipemke ' dittesegces’ ef op amen, (if; inchis.ci.omation, any fuch there be,) 
“mbich infer a diminution etipiety2” "Till ali thete qnefiions are ingeou- 
catty anddabslatinrilyiandiw ered; this-partcot:bis encomium on genuine zeal 
mutfiogo for volbinge. pLedpeak frankly, the characierittics here gwen are 
notstinddiatizeat; but oh isOir rex BwoRs vow ow nis N QAM Qawy 
' divtceidribingswdatbesealls the # geal of. cenferioufne!s,/4 Mz. H. writes 
this dT is adbeolegical jycophant, publiining: tales, credible! and incre- 
‘dhbiasot Om) atipEn sm, that a licertouspatson, perhaps: a licentious 
oar sora A fisit tootbedsim wor telf-iatistaction; and \aflermacdsdtirred up 
encrdiic cut» archnal viuthe, gunetohty: tothe heralds of ther ex- 
cellente,’ &p. 62: a b netrmeur tire unputatron-of cenlorioajmels ,: by 
hinting a 2uepcron that, mstiix Place; our autiios giances at the noble. and 
manly oppoiition of our clergy to the detetiable rines, Of Abe; New. .phi- 
Jolophy. We have, indeed, a more honourable opinion of his heart as wel] 
as of his head, than to (uppoie him capable of being the friend of fo fenie- 
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lefs and deftractive a fyftem. It is obvious, however, that his language 
there might.be eafily con‘trved both into an attempt to palliate the enormity 
of French infidelity, and into a {neer at the principles and motives of thole 
by whom it has been fo ably expojed in its native colours. We ayer f 
do not-believe that fuch was the preachert’s intention: fer nothing but polt- 
tive unantwerable proof thall.ever have power to prevail with us to believe, 
that any man who calls himéelf a minifter of the Gofpel can be guilty of fuch 
depravity, as to become the abettor and advocate of thofe who have openly 
denied the exiftence of their God, and proclaimed the Saviour of the world 
an impofter. Yet'we cannot but with that a fenteuce, thus liable to mif- » 
confirution, had been expunged. 

If our author fhould be thought to lay too Tittle ftrefe oni reftitude of faith, 
it mutt at leait be alowed that he is very ftri@ with regard to morals. He 
reprobates thore who * can liften to the ribaldry of the itage, and mingle in 
the promiicuous dance,” (p. 37.) They certainly are entitled ta no com- 
mendation who can Jiften with pleafure to ridaldry any where; and it is 
beyond controverfy, a ferious evil, that our theatres are not under better 
management, But, undoubtedly, ‘the ttage, if properly regulated, is neither 
an irrational nor an immoral amuicment. And, with regard to the * pro- 
miicuous dance,” if perions of different fexes are to mingle together at all, 
we fee not in what fort. of recreation they can mingle more innocently, A 
dance may hecome, it is true, the occation of vice;' but fe may every fitua- 
tion to thofe whofe propentities are vicious.» Wedid not expect, indeed, 
from fuch a preacher, addreting fuch an:audience, this grave condemnation 
of a very harmilels and healthy exercile. |\Armbong the better fort even of 
diflenters, we imagined that the puritanical demurenefs of the 17th century 
had been wholly exploded. Wu 

We are happy to Jeaca from Mr. H. that." the finance: of the fociety, 
on whoie ‘behalf he appeared, prefent a Aealdful alpe&,” (p.40:) Yet, 
** with all their refources, the Directors are often) obliged to reject petitions 
for {chools, where they are greatly wanted.” They cannot, boweveo, farel 
be -accufed of want of economy; for “ the average of annual falaries 
lowed ‘to thofe indutitious and ‘valuable men, the {choolmalters already 
employed, falls under thirteen pounds,” [pi 44.) 

n the. whole, wecan fee much to praife in'this preduétion, though we 
thik that the authar has formed a falle idea of what is called good writing. 
Weare inclined to fuppole him a:very young man ; and to-this fuppofition 
we are led not only by the gegeral firn’ ef his fiyley and his marked attach- 
ment’ to'gaudy ornament, but particularly by the circum{tance of his intro- 
‘ducing into the body of. his dilcourfe: two poetical quotations, § None but a 
young man, we prefume, would do this.: ‘The: patlages are,in themfelves, 
nnexceptionable ; but they are out of place: »\Nowerat-Aislocus.' Let Mt. H. 
redd éarefulty'our beft writers of Englith termons, particularly Tottie, Sher- 
lovk,-arid Secker. Let him ftudy to imbibe theirdignified gravity,-and ele- 

ant fimplicity. ‘He caynot farm his tate on better models, «Let him only 
card all affeQed:and tinfel finery, which in writing, as in life, isthe bane , 
Of beauty. If he! take for his motto stmexexemuUN DiTiTs, he caw hardly 
fail, with his evident good fenfe and refpeftable abilities, to become a diltin- 
! ” FF 
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The Christian Faith: Ory the Catechism of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, briefly proved and explained from Scripture: Addréffed principally to 
Pavents, Masters of Families, and Instructors of Youth. By the Reverend 
“‘Satiuel Turner; A: M. Chaplain to the Eari of Scarborough, Reéor of 
Rothwell, Livcotn hire, and Vicar of Allenborough cum Brameote, in 
the county of Nottingham: Small 8vo, Pr. 62. Cadell and Davies. 

T1803, | ts 


“ THE defign of this work is te point out to the young and ignorant 
the nature and obligation of that vow which their godlathers and godmo- 
thers at their baptuim undertook for them, the docirines [which] they are 
required io believe, andthe duties [which] ‘they are bound to aeoen.” 
(pret. p.7.) Tius defign the pious author, we think, has very fuccefsfully 
executed. His expofitien of the Church, Categhilm is uniformly judicious, 
end very concife. It conforms exactly to the [pirit of the compilers, who, 
in drawing up a fummary of the Chriliian faith for the ule of its young and 
yalearned profeurs, abitained, with great wildom, from agitating any in- 
tricate pomts of controver’y : a circumftance which gives the catechiim of 
ourcjuich an unrivailed pre-eminence aboye every otger manual of the 
faine naiure with which we are acquainted, In this particular Mr. Turner 
bas aith-ully followed their footfieps; and we heartily recommend his book 
to gl! who are anxious that their child¢en and dependents thouid be rightly 
inficpéted in that © form of words” which is able to make them “ wi'e unto 
pounding the catechifm, we thal! injert the firfl queition, together with the 
comment ty. . nensieall ue , 
ores Onesie. What is your Name? 

oY alarcue. N. or M. tene 

“Phe Catechiim. of our United Church, whic is a fummary of the 
Cheitian doctrine, 1s not deiigned for the, fpiritual edification of children 
only but ts, as (he /itle lets fox th, © An inst: ction to bg learnt of every ferson be- 
ry? be brought to h confirmed by the, Bishop * aiid.as the Jews uiually gave 
names to their infants when they were received into the Church by circum- 
cifien, lo which Bapti!ai is.a corre(pondent facrament, fo it begins with 
this hort andfamueliar qnefiion, < What, is your Name?’ to remind us of 
our celigion and of thole- obligations [which], we lie under; and the an‘wer 
made. by Sra voraae ee of ye a ya profefion which we. took 
uponoutielves at the time [when} that name was given; ¢for as many of you 
as have bcen baptised ize Chose hens fut on rast,’ Gal. iar » and to call 
Fi pe i that. in.our baptiim, we, have, as. it were, enrolled 
ousmames and enlified ourelves as;Chrift’s foldicrs, to. fight under his, ban- 
ner, as) the captain of ous ialvation, again{l fii, ihe werld, and the devil ; 
‘ shat. tne,be!y of sia might be! desirtyedy Shes -denaoheral we should .nbt. serve sin.” 
Rom. yi. .G. aes ii i 2. iy 6 ' | bug a 
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The. Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane Scciety, Fe. preached-in 1202. By 

R.Vaipy, DeDo Fk. BR. Se Bo kee... With an, ie of Miscellancoys 

» Obgieasiaws a Resuscitation, by tie, Society, . The Fourth Edvtion: . To eohich 

is naded a Preface. containing some Observations on Criticism. . Bxo.. Pe. 96. 
Rivingtous. 1LaQ+. wae 7, 


HAVING, on @ former occafion, exprefied, and certainly without pre- 
judice or partiality, our opinion ofthe merits of this fermon, an opinion 
) , ' which 


n 
fats alton,” Asapecimen of the wuthor’s plain and practical mode of ex- , 
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which we have found no reafen to alter, we have now only. to announce 
this new edition, and to oblerve that it contains a preface, in which ave 
examined certain objections, which were made to iome parts oj the dil- 
courfe by a writer,in the British Critic. The principal groundof objection, 
urged by the critic, wa, the auertion of Dr. Valpy, that the prophets Elijeh 
and Eltiha, employed iuman or fecondary weans in their miracles, sudser- 
vient 10 the great interposition of Almighty Power. Tiat aliertion is. here fup- 
ported with equa! ability and fkill; and, at the fame time, with that tém- 
per and diffidence, which ought invariably to be ditplayed in the difcufhion 
of doubtful pvints of Scripture. We have read the arguments with great 
attention, and have no hefiiation in de laring our opinion, that the critic in 
queftion will find coniiderabie difficulty ian the endeavour to confute them. 


J Sermon, preached on Wednesday, October 19, 1803, on occasion of a General Fast, 
at the Pavish Charch of Cheshunt St. Mary, Conrty of Herts, By the Rev. 
WA. Armitrong, A.B. FiS. A. Ana pncyished at the request of the Pa- 
rishioners, SVo. Pr. 28, Hatchard. 


THIS is an animated_and feaionabte difcourfe, in which, from the words 
of the Prophet Micab, as fet forth in the 8th and 9th veries of the viith 
chapter, the preacher takes an opportunily to explain the true caufes of na- 
tional calamities, and the yrounds of confidence’ in the protedion of the Al- 
mighty. He Juitly appreciates the nature of the’ contéit in which we are 
now engaged, and fhews a correét pi€ture of the confequences that muft en- 
fue in the event of ourdefeat. Larneftly exhorting us to follow ihe example 
of our anceilors, he fays, ‘It is now a fit feafon to read with zeal the 
hiftories of our Britihh Worthies, and to inflame our {pirits with the lame 
dauntlefs vigour which has immortalized the Briti{i name if, the records of 
every country uponearth.” To this exhortation we devoutly fay Amen. 


A Sermon, preached at Chatham Church, Octeber 19, 1803, on the dav af pointed for 
a General Fast. By the Rev, James Lynn, M. A. Curate of Cnatham, 
and Minor Canon of Rochefiter Cathedral, 4to. Pre 28; Ys. Wilkie. 


« THE prefent poiture of the affairs of this. globe,” Jays Mr. Lynn, at the 
beginning of his fermon, “ lays before the contiderate obierver as awful and 
perplexing a maze 0} providenti:) di/peniations as can be found ta any one 
period: of its great and diverfified hifierys Phe nations of the earth have 
forgotten their yfual policy, and divine vengeance jeems to have long (lept 
over the great workers of iniquity.” Mott true it is, that the period 1s.aw- 
ful, and that the nations of the earth (withthe jingle exception.of France} 
have forgotten their ufual policy. At'the end of -his diicourte, the preacher 
compares the anxiety vifible ine countenance we meet, with the indif- 
ference-and: carele(ine{s of the moral world. «The contrattyis humihating, 
byt it is juft. The whole fermon is firong in language, correct ia lentument, 
and found in principle. 

Sh woegy cue SASL. Uae Ayr . . ‘ 
A Sermon, preached in the Pavisk Church of St. Mary, Newington, Surrey, on Senda», 
October b6, 1803, before Licutenant-Colond Gaitshitl,of, the First: Regiment of 
Surrey Volunteers, Fe. By Robert Dickmfou;oCurate. 4to, Pr. 20. 
Is. Potts, Newingion-Butts; Rivingtons, London, 


THIS fermon is dedicated, by permiffion, ‘to his Majefty ; and ‘the fenti- 
ments of piety and’of patrictifm which it contains, render it worthy of fuch 
a 
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a diftin@ion, and do credit to the principles and the feelings of the worthy 
preacher. 


The Strength Britaia, a Sermon, preached july 31, 1803. Svo. Pr. 16, 
No Bookieller’s name. 


IT is fomewhat extraordinary, that one of the bet fermons which we have 
read for a jong time, whether we confider the arguments, the precepts, or 
the language, fhoald be printed without the name either of the preacher or 
of the publifher. It appears, however, to have been /rinted at Eron, the feat 
of learning, of ability, and of good priticiples. Ina ftrain of energetic im- 
preflive eloquence, the preacher enforces the nece'lity of union at this awful 
crifis of our fate. 

“« We thould be unworthy of the name and honour in which we ftand 
fre-ewrens among the nations of the earth; unworthy of the laws and li- 

rty fecured to us by the wifdom and virtue of our anceftors, and debafed 
even below the envy and hatred of our inhuman foe, if we were lefs firmly 
united in fpirit, lefs valorous of heart, lefs ready in aétion to take fignal ven- 
geance on him, who thal dare to” plac¢ an hoftile foot on this beloved (oil, 
to which our affections are, a8 our deep-rooted oaks, falt bound by the pri- 
vaic endearmerts of our are by the public bleflings of eur conftitution 
in chutch and ftate. The fhiock df atins from which oar fields have been fv 
long free, would not difmay tis; animated as we are in defenee of obje@s 
valuable Le eva all price, dear beyond all expretlion : We fight for the pre- 
fervation of the choiceft gifts of Heaven, the rights of our perfons and po!- 
feffions, the independence of our government, ‘and the pure faith of Chrift. 
While a thief of blood, rapine,, and devattation, ‘which God abhors ; envy, 
malice, and ‘revenge, paflians of the fiends of hell-; inftigate the foe to battle. 
In fuch a ftriggle we may mags intreat the God.of Hests tebe with us; in 
the ‘corteft: of ‘religion’ again ft “iti HitY of ‘mofal’ rectitude again{t un- 

rincipled profligacy ; of jult laws crib china tyranny; of patriot 
fovalty againft regicide ufurpatiotr: | ough God we thal do valiantly,” 


A Sermon, preached at the parish chitch of Hui'ley, in the coupty of Berks, on Sunday, 
Jil 10,°1803, by ‘the Cutdte of Hurley. ‘Syo. “Pe, 16. 1s, .Rir 
Mig. Dae | on ae wu aN . thie | j an ens d atti iy ate. to ves G 
WE have penifed this difcour(e with much pleafare, and :confidered “it as 

calculated to.promote, ina high degree, the. important obje@ tor which:it 

was defigned, _ The fiyle. is clear.and imprefiive, and othe! dodirines con- 
tained thereim, ase foundand ably eplorced, both-by treafoniigiand a happy 


‘ 


ication of Jcriptyre., HOD (ina HS id te sheet onb Biolog tsTuiag 
rom, the example. of the Ilpehies, .and more particularly of; the inliabi- 

Ph gr OE ae i aggrard by Nahaih, the Atmonite,'at the 
head.of.a powerful agmy,, as recorded inthe Sef book of Samuel, ‘the 
writer takes agcafion to inculcate, in the flronget manberythe daties: which 

we owe. to, our country, more partiguiarly et the prefent:important crifis.. 
There are many, pallages (we could, willingly exteaétitenm this diféourle, 
but in_ fo fhort.a, publication, our, limits, will, not allows of it,:and we: thall 
there!pre,only igled, the follow mg, as a,{pecimencof the! author's: manner. 
He reafons thus: “ The fame Divine Being ‘whe. fays,i* beve ‘your cnc- 
mies,’ {ays likewile, «,Whatlogver 32: would that men thould. do unto you, 
do ye alfo unto them.’ Some amongit thefe men (alluding to the inhabi- 


tants 





—_ se oo of 


Divinity, gt 
tauts of JabeiheGilead) had doubtlefs aged parents, beloved wives, and 
heiplefs children, whole weaknets called loudly for protection againit the 
infolent invader, and who mutt have withed for and expected ailiftance 
from thoie wliom God had bletied with courage and vigour equal to the tafk.” 

To ‘uch of our readers as may be inclined te diltribute in their parishes a 
fhort publication on the p-eleut awful eriiis of public affairs, we know of 
none that we can recommend as better adapted for the purpoe than the 
prefent ; for although peculiarly applicable.to the ci.cumttance of railing the 
Volunteer Corps, it mu continue to be in the higheit degree appsoptiate 
to the times, fo long as we continue to, he threatened with ipvaiion,by a 
powerful and implacable enemy, 


Senxacherib defeated, and his Army des weds a Sarmen, preached at Wanstead, 
Essexz ‘by the Rev. S. Glafle, D.D. F RS.) 8vo. ‘Pe. 20.” Riving- 
tons. 1BOGoR one / | 


THE approach of Rabshakeh, the Affyrian General, to Jerulalem; his.de- 
nunciations of vengeance againft its fovereign and his fubjedts; his vain 
boalting and his impious blafphemy; exhibit a itrong fimilarity to the con- 
dua of that Coriican ylurper, who nosy, threatens ow Jerulalem. with de- 
- firuétion. May the fate of him and his follow ers be the fame. as.that of 
Rab‘hakeh and nis army ! Nor does the charatier of the good, and, pious 
king, Hezekiah, remind us. lefs forcibly of that,of our own. gracious, love- 
reign. Dr. Glatle has poinfed the'e rerembiances wath his ulual ability, and 
derived from them fome admirable rules of caudud, grounds.of .hepe, and 
leffons of coprage, Moft juitl does he ob erve,. that, jo far, are piet yiand 
courage from being ieamipanble with cach other, that the latier 4s; the 
legitimate offspring of the former; and he,holdas up to thederwdation of 
every pious mind a fentiment, which, cannot, .we , ould) think, shave ,pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of a ki istian. si. fui lo cvopajfoiq. belgian 

"We have heard pf a molt profligate fentiment, shat it is. more defisable 
to hear a joldier prosane the name of his Goo, than to fee him’ worthip 
Gop in prayer. How little, alas. t.dg duch ‘caffers at religion .know, ,.that 
the only tiire foundation of (tue courege..s. awe dogrounded confidence and 
truft iv Gon: that real fortitude is no single virtuc, but the happy.ailem- 
blage of many virtues united; it is the offspring of wmity, which, whilft 
it produces’ a proper,” bitonot amenervating, ‘ditid? hee” Wedel es, ‘in- 
¢réaldgan us ae re upon Gon? it ithe eenulie treet of" an 
bunible Aqte of the divine favéat, found oti a Coie ence piitified'by Te- 
pentance, and void of :offéiiwe towardeoGo' ‘died toads pen? ie Y5 the 
natural reiult of a due fenfe of his almighty ower ahd metcy, WTS Able 
and! willing to fave: facb yas pat their ‘erule TH Lew: tatty Wie the watural 
froitl, a: true faith; adiiving “us, dratwnder al the ercuintarees' GF Gur 
lives, there is: nothing Cah baal 'us,) while not Gide the Gu preitie cot- 
troul and difpolal of infinite wilder ‘andy dédtie®’; “that PR GH di? Con- 
ce sis; whether, tentporal prfpiritalh! We att: Cow aLlly to perlevere in the 
ufe-of tie beft meas ot enki aid “RANA pee On Be titdy of 
Gon,.odr Saviour andiout R fy for tHe aed ptinde OE oitk Gndéa- 
vours, tocfecure the bletimgs of the pre ovit WOHG, dnd the (leatBA Sf bur 
fouls im the world tocomé” x08 ery Tl vinet on Te ould eto)ae 

This dicgourie it «*derentfed to be’ the ildidt’s! Manual aad "4° molt ex- 
cellent manual it would bey 9 °°) quOmE SoTINT aman ota 
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The National Defence: a Sermon, preached in the parish chu: in of Vatnficer, 
Ali-Saints, and Thorpe, in the county of Lincoln, on Sunday, the 1th of August, 
1803, by the Rev. Peter Bulmer, Vicar of Thorpe, and Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Munealter. 1803. Pr. 16. 8vo. Rivingtons, 
London. Price 6d. or 5s. per dozen. 


“THIS fermon, we are told, was preached on the day on which that very 
excellent pamphlet, “ Important Confiderations for the People of this 
Kingdom,” was diftributed amongit the inhabitants of the parithes named 
if the title. The author, in his advertifement, obferves, that ‘The object 
of the enfuing difcourfe was to imprefs the minds of the hearers, ef- 

pecially thofe of the lower clafs, with a jult fenfe of the prefent critical 
Paleo the country; and, by pointing out the wifdom and neceflity of the 
meafures which have been landivned. by the legiflature for the general de- 
fence and fecurity of the realm, to animate them to promptand vigorous 
exertions, in aflitting to carry fuch meafures into execution. Its effea, at 
the time of its de'ivery, was fuch as to induce a with that its ufefulnefs 
might be farther extended by means of the preis, Its (eafonablenels, there- 
fore, may be confidered as confiituting its principal merit.” The defign 
of the preacher was in every fenfe good, and we are happy to learn that it 
was cfictual: indeed, had it not been to, the fault mali tees laid with the 
heaters, and not with the preachér; for a better ap ppc ation of that infpired 
and in{piring text—‘* Be not ye afraid of them; remember the Lord which is great 
ye tervible; and fight for your bvethien, Jar sons, and your daughiers, your wives, 
ony houses,” we have wever tead, The cobelading paflage we extract 
wit pleafure, and’we think our readers will (hare onr gratification. The 
union of feriptural expreflion with Re Tanguage: of the cL rhymed gives pecu- 
liar energy tothe wholes 0° 

7: rae nae of thé Lord'God of Hofts, we have fet up our banners ;* 
and who 1s this felconfident tpoftate, this undatitited blafphemer, that he 
fhould thus dare to'dely the armies of thofe who truft in the living God * 
Vain are thy threats, ches prodd wforper! and vait the vaunted prowels 
of By fecreeti yp Anco fe Who ever hardened himfelf againft Gor, and 

pered P'¢ The Lord is'out firength und our shield, of whom Mall'we 
Beak afi? Tfwe “fear the L bed, nie fetve Hint in truth dirk all our 
heatt, we have his word ‘to rély ba that ‘he “willodeliver us out of the’ 
hand’ of all vut éheniies.” Hevwil idt fuffer rhe Heathen to-come into our ithe 
- s they shall vor etefile i Lay onr cites in heaps; neither she R-ihey 





pinche Wek as they have: ‘neateried to-do, 1 be meat for ithe fordls oF 
the ait’, tthdt Be he Oi? Gold, tbo wl “nol” for'stilee his “pecofele Por” lids 
wanes sake,’ feb us, ail save Ms. ’Phis our mott mveleruteifve 
an Ben settee aia hah viele the: stn of ee. 58 shall 0b: ‘again 
have'power! to Fart rine It of established forever; winds al the: 
wor'd’ all Kin and CORLEK; pide there is a od on ¥ that, 
deubriess, there ls a Gad ‘ Vhe Ma Peace an Ofhence 
forth, reign in’ htt tee pe ant heal foot 
divelling 5. Rey wrote sat '@ ode + bitter 
Aaa Jao whet psy" Retr 
Sich Forts: tie “dt This’ Hine ipecilaity recqutfite “sai etheaeicas's ; 
ang as. URAL with -all oar! hearts: “arid " fouls to mie 


elabudiinent both ‘he eHdecran a HAE, We feel che'gteatel- gratification 
atv mee the piety and patiiouiiin which the Briti pulpit at this mo- 
mentous 
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mentous crifis difplays. The faithful Chriftian paftor and fubje@ are alike 
manifeited in the eloquent, {pirited, and {piritual effulions which have been 
recenily delivered by our national pricithood, And, in no one of thele 
does there exift ftronger proof of this than in the prefent article, which 
thofe who heard it dclivered feem thoroughly convinced of, as a letier, ad- 
d:effed by the parifhioners to the writer (which we happened to ive) abun- 
dently teltify. To the ftrong teftimony conveyed in that letter, fo juft to 
their pattor, fo creditable to themielves, we have only to add, that in every 
point of view the difcourle is delerving of it. 


POLITICS. 





4 Vindication of Mr. Pitt, for having moved the Previous Question om the Motion of 
Colonel Patten; with a view of the Conduct of that great Statesman, from that 
period to the present, 8vo, Pe. 44. 18.6d. Roivingtons. 1804, 


THERE is no part of Mr. Pitt’s condu& which has been more violently, 
and, in our opinion, (as we have repeaiedly declared,) more unjulily, at- 
tacked, than that which is the fubjeé@t of the prefent “ Vindication.” We 
are free to admit, that many of thele attacks originated in a milconception 
of the queftion ; and we are, therefore, much gratified at feeing that quel- 
tion now placed in fo clear and pertpicuous, and, at the fame timc, in fo 
true a point of view, as, muft reduce the a‘lailants of Mr, Pitt to the ne- 
ceflity of fupporting their attacks by very, different arguments from any 
which they have hitherto employed. The ;eafoning of this intelligent writer 
is fo clofe and connefied as to preclude the feleclion of detached paris; we 
mult therefore refer our readers to the tra& utlelf, which, we ventu.e to 
allure.them, will amply reward them for, the trouble of peruting it... Afler 
defying the proof, that Mr. Pitt has: in any inflance, retafed, his fupport to 
all. zacasures of energy and vigour, the author, very pertinently, adds, he will 
keep his promife to the lafi-— but then myitiers mail a/——not, indeed, 
ralbly do, and then as rafhly undo ;,nor, with a timid detire to offend 1.0 one, 
liften to every prop fal which is made to them: Polilenels and flatter y from 
aminifier may indeed gain a vote, but will not prote anempire! It is 
not.candour and courtely which will lave the country, byt promptitude and 
actual preparation: it is not debate but decifien, which the. exigencies of 
the flate require... Montezuma would not, ,if he had, been in,the feld whe: 
he\ was in the council, have beeg the,prifoner of Cortes: *‘ Fechle men ‘eal 
temporiging meafures,’, fays the hifforian, ‘,will.ever be the refult, when 
men aflemble to deliberate in {itu where ue one to att.” . Even 
fo, and,, we will add, that fimilar effects will ever be produced. by, the want 
of ability to form syn of conduci fuited to the times, and. the want of 
vigour to carry into ¢fect any proper fyftem fuggelted by others. 

There are two circamftances refalting Mr, Pitt’s parliamentary con- 
duct, during the laft feffions, of fo extraordinary a nature, (gue of them 
particularly fo), as to excite the aftonifhment (not. unmixed with, indigne- 
tion) of every man whofe reafon is not obfcured by prejudice, and whole 
intelle@s are not blunted by Party. The Grit occurred on the difeufiion of 
the General Defence Bill, ‘‘ When the bill was introduced, Mr. Pitt - 


ported it in principle, watched its provifions, and fuggetied feverat 
Sata ptvasiowts, 
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hia through every flage of its difcullion: the minifters alfo muf 
ar the Uke teftiviony to the quality of lils exertions upon that occation, 
or they iorm the mot inefficient body of men that €ver pretended to direct 
the affaits of government. The amendments and modifications propo‘ed by 
Mr. Pitt were tor the benefit of the country, or they were not; if théy 
were, it is the confummation of ab‘ urdity to affert, that he prefented an op- 
poling aipea to the government of his country 5 if they were not, the mi- 
mnlity, either from fear of him, os from their inability to difcove: the mif- 
chiet of the propojed arrangements, confente repedtedt to plans inimical 
to the interetis of the public; and thus the indifcreet friends of Mr. Ad- 
dington perceive not, that. in accufin ng, Mr. Pitt of not tng oes 2 the go- 
vernment, they fix upon the obje@t of it praife the ftigma of abjeét ap- 
prehenfion, or confirmed incompetency!” 

or eee itili more’ ucadteiiory, and, we Believe, Aye recédenited 
in the a nals of parliament, ‘oceittred durifi the prpgrets 6 the “Property 
Bill through the Hi ufe of Conimons. ©“ When the* Incite ab ttopert y 
Bil! (1 care Hot which it is cafled) was brought forward; *he fappdrted the 
gencral ie of ity, as he did of the’ nigra pate ‘buf; “hy on€ fiage of 
its fy di fedton i aed poled, upon a princi Saeki ‘ati aiiendment, 
of Which it was ipdant J, conte alte eee 

a coinpélled teminitcence—that be Had ‘been ore ‘ig by ‘Mr. 
Pitt. This amendment the minifer thought a moft Moutly to rehh's 
diVilfod todk pe upon it, and the qui tion was’ Cartied againh the Kshetd- 
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‘inflatice of ignorant Ubftinacy, ‘fet meus praclous 
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— ob exptelfed hitifel contented the: spite! 
to quartel with the The nibdé in ‘which it Was conferred: Off tHe wie 
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ported by talent or untempered by difcietion. This tra€& is written with 
ability'and temper ; the arguments and facts adduced in defence of Mr, Pitt 
are decifive ; and though the author condemns the weaknels of the prefent 
minifiry, -he fpevifically exempts fiom the charge of incapacity, Lord 
Hawkelbury and Mr. Yorke. 


Two Letters from Satan to Bonaparte, FEsliied by Henry Whitfield, M. A 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge.. 8vo. Pr, 8, 3d: highly 
1803. 


THE Editor of thefe letters has been guilty of onegrand miftake, which, 
we fear, will be confidered as vitiating the whole of his plan, and as im- 
peaching the authenticity of his M.S.S.: for he has made the Father of Lies 
utter the Words of Truth. Ex. Gr. Satan loquitur :-— To do juftice to 
your chara@ter you are more ambitious than ALexanpeR, more wanton of 
wnt crelties than’ Nexo, more intemperate than Caricuta, more crafty 
than’ Orrver Cromwerit—Terror has preceded your triumphs, rapine 
and carnage have followed the wheels of your chariot.” Such of our readers 
as are dif fed to overlook this fundamental defect may derive amulement 
from theft } roduétions of his Satanic Majeily, of the effets of whoie advice 
and the nt i e of whofe communications we. fhall offer. them the following 
fpecimen. 
Oe By my advice, yop are able to fi ft on shot Prussian cakes, eat Parme- 
san cheele, nibble fweet Nafles bifouits;. extorted from. the. fearful inhabi- 
tants, drink {muggled Rhenish, and indulge i, Port twine.—Aided by me, 
you can demand labourers from Hetverta, and thips from the Bar eine 
RepuBlic. Grieve not, that the oe 8$1 x Bear thould growl, and endea- 
wee to fave the Westidaliqn ham.. he wa gays begins to be alarmed for 
che ass af his own bacon f , Griey ¢, tas that the Dili Porter,, Sirloin, and 
inden are out, of your Feas t very... dregs af.the. Evglith 
No iit, as it fe} ents a npelent., my id not fyit yourextraordinary 
cop hitution... You, will do well, to follow my ice, and fet.the. Frences 
dance on the Contine Hi t0 the Luue ol, fe. Pi, and Wraps of pf Brenda, Xeon may 
lead) them a dance into Spain oyerthe aay ay icheme meets 
with.your idea... L, kaow, fon, Nie pe sppani Monarch has fill 
quantities.of donbloons-and. piliol es 4 we td ¢gfers, however they may be 
impoverithads. iangmqg moltsd ern iH .2Vjist ollie stel * 

«J do not choofe that He thauld, rain orant, how y ‘prions live ip 
thefe infernal regions, lags ig. Atal, .th ie er,af Swine. ,.Rowes- 
mats KB is the intimate, ff friend at hn i deg whos faid, figu- 

welt | to phaye vile cp his laws inhuman, blood... Laatirg, ¢ 
Bue & leans, climbs, up.a, ladder ay waipl “enileavours to reach’ the 

“se na lg embole d death he vote an-atendant, 9 ane of the 
Her he, lived on earth, .m Anal muicher to. his 
| pen he. whofe.,porous bottom, jhe waters.of ,ebliviqn dilcharge 
thee Fhe The philemphic Con noaget raies nity bubblestrom.foap and 
water, through a tobaccorbiRF.. hag Cag cries the lait, dying fpecches 
and conteilions ef great men. Ydeh R/ONCE MOE oe the trowel, 
and Oliver CROMWELL fifts. Wee: for our fire. May, Egenchmen. ace 
obliged to make A/ack clothes; and, whether they are bad. workmen, or 
their needles are too thar Ps they soni Reick their fingers til) they ache, 
apd iiream with blood. cn 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
A Few Plain Thoughts, from a time Ze (to) Ais Country. Bvo, Pr, 20; 


SUCH a political hedged Winn and falthood, of good gnd bad 
principles, has feldom fallen under our cognizance. To the author’s ftatc- 
ments of the danger to which the country is expofed, and to his alfertion of 
the neceflity of tradrdinary Sin ofder to meet and to repel that dan- 

er, weluboribe mot heartily; But then he tells ds that the prefenit mini- 
tiers are «weak and ihefficierit”, and yet exhorts them never to refign theic 
places to thetate: minis who, he atlerts, were.“ wicked aud, unprivci- 
pied,” thus indireéily sae his With a a yt i may be formed 


out of the Whig Club or es ME 4° » pethaps, out of 
both; and that there {bo Bia of reli tee,” 
and that “ po ee phe ‘Bis rights linglion elles a 


iferent creed,” add eho bhiveriatt y “prexail ;” = ee a ¢by in- 
nuating, that blind atet of rah are kept up,, that men is de- 





prived of theis ashiteovonne dntaatnanat of the ied Chureh 5 and 
that sole ation aly prevail; weftare with. aiionubinent, ‘and 
aik whethes t iter is | ' orvot tome sther country? If 






he a theleo ee | ohe mudi tibmit to-be charged wiih 
cient ignorance, or, wilful. mifrepreientation, ot ud n he 


agg ailerts,, papehs aes samen ny ever das tebellious; and conquer- 


uopidd, «roc, aud rannical,” we cannot 


wtain com talline gives the: lie to his affortinn,. and from 
defiring bim to confult he at hideey 6 he takes up the pen again, 


Ser tous Connishsiti addressed to bit te Seanad Mechanics, at the fresent 
Crisis, 8vo. 029. ebrett. 1803, 


T E are the feri fideseiion: as.of a it and welhinformed 
win td auc WW vo be wi thet that the eg Sam hy every cot- 


tager in Fatcif Xpress! laced ina 
per point ae ds the BeieAts of pi cai a itution, aged the evils es 










aoun® din actntiner forcléar ato: be ible 6 aetion 
ot ecnjemiahtvousther terter etist hd 
as yo aieaeaie materittly interefied in (ee vent dF the’ pre 
tet,.and. ys - the’bratal alten reg schfin the ' gown’ 
He go Ww .9thyo Bt SG / 
0 Leis. prsg, Yeaten, >A a Rly 
their owodapenor over catcher 1 


‘unconecrned tpedators, warle arurder; sare, ' 
ne et or, te 
; t indignant freemen eh | hei 
‘inks, in ander tovprevent their houfes tid pto arty fron 
and burnt; their wives and children tin see’ ithe: : 
fent tubiiftence, and future projects, pom being defolaied ‘a  feepe 
ray.” 


We truft the event will be Sout? pir peftify the confidence of this 


truly patriotic writer. ' ew y 
’ 2 jon YiRow * wyita of hove) ent 
biog" cad ‘ta it vismol a vane 


j i eg [9 i 1, 
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The important History of the Atrocious Life and Actions of Napoleon Buonoparté» 
having been completed in the Britith Neptune, on Sunday, October 23, 1803. 
A Summary of the whole is here offered to the Public. 12mo, Pr. 16. 2d. 
Ginger... 1803. °° | ) 


THE British Neptune has ftood ‘foremoft among the Englith newfpapers, in 
expoting the crimes and ‘the Vices of this Corfican moniter in their native 
colours. A Life of Buonaparté, extended to fome length, appeared in its 
pages, of which this Wide papticetion is a Summary,Q lt is needlels to fay 
that all fuch trafts are ufeful at this crifis. ee 


Reason Why. In anscberto @ Pamphlet, entitled, * Why do we go to war?” 
Lo which is affited a Rejoinder to the Reply of the Author of, “ Why do we go 
to wat?” Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo, Pr. 114. 2s. Gd, 
Stockdale. 1803) ~ en? 

WE noticed ths pamphlet on its firft-.appearance, with that commenda- 
tion to which it was juftly entitled ;. and we are glad to find that the public 
have coneurred with us. in our opinion of its merits. “To the prefent edition 
an appendix is added;-in which the author ably combats, and {uccefsfully 
confutes,. fame additional affertions. advanced by his adverfay in oppofifion 
to his arguments, Wevhave lately heard the om pee entitled, “« Why 
do we go to’wat?” which, we underttand, has been tranflated into French, 
aforibed to Horne Tooke, but with what jottice, we pretend not to decide, 


~ POETRY. 


f 





Clifton Crwve, & Sketch ite verses with other Poems,’ By Henry Kirke White of 
, Aen ae Dedicated (by pérmiffion) to her Grace the Duchels of 
‘Dévonfhire. | Verner afd Hood.” Small 8vo. Pr. ili. $s, éd... 1803, 

qq ZiiYy, oe f (tire el obat! af ‘ . 

Ti wath much pleafure that we. notice the-effuflions of hful genius. 
It ¢ volume reus has, many) Claims tooar appeubalion'y ‘and, when 
ideratle yp ii yet e praduftion ofa —omarertag a and that a con- 
ider ortion of its contents were written at the ftill earlier age of thir- 
teen, anjutly aftidious muft be the critic, who,with @ ms ai cenfure, 


rig ait 






ts numbers with, feverit yer :Ciyfton-Grove, though not potle!- 
th q -hacvaen tof Popehas many. beaut ifial paffages, and 
a nett, .o fasaseptalinatake Several .of the -(mallec . 







s, ‘A neatnels,, paint which, we frequently look for in vain 
5 i poet eS paturer gears. ; OM Ci Mige Jong dif 
Ane odd s will enable the, reader to.furm fome 
ef t ° Fa, te’ POWETS shi ; bots peurw moose rau 
oye 


m4 ! . 4 a ateetret a «, 7 
o\ fae boislols yrustpgipy Pepi ore ve cam 
ieee oS tect od five 4: 


ArT ai | uo 4% i J , ved Theat 
enn i 97" imple lyte,— deren wild, shaw w0R0e 
Has ferved to charm t weary hour; 
' And many a lonely night has ’guil’d, 
When even pain bas own’d, and fmil'd, 
_ Its fafcinating power. 
WO. LXVII., VOL. XVIT. H « Yet, 
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; « Thefe Lyre, we 
ake imtiwames ae Srlive may et ee, 
-s a pate Rat ‘will {weep 


I tres 
7 Beaeeth the sider bee 


(0 # SPhis little dirge wi il plea me nore 


Than the full req 
Fd rather hen fhattected! hock Sg h 
For me, thaf from fome kindred 
me, tat fom ine bode eye 
+ * Yetdenr to soe the Wrentiof bay. 
from me debarr’d ; 
ied dentate Racecann, 
Which {naich’d from abou’ thre, ; 
. Adoms th’ accepted 
« And Oh! if yet 'twere mine to dwell, 
Where Cam or Ifis winds along, 
Perschance inipired ih dohadehaiie. 


I. call the ear of tafe, 
yagi cate 
* Obs. ee ohappielis 
», 9a me diyes 
~ Ob Lthen, fhould file, 


And thro’ ae aifle, -* 
te ng the i te, 


~ "Mr. White, ‘we underfland, is fhtended for the church, and the pre‘ent 
volame is publithed for the purpole of affitti him in deffaying his college 


«We wi 


We fincerely hope that it may ; his 


muft hint to our young author, , that, in (oem edition of 
Cliften Grove, he will do well to be lefs ith of the word “ career,” as a 
verd active: it occurs see} eccglnaily Wasend The following couplet alfo 
exit a want of eophony, which we cul with to fee reGiined : 





«“ That blaited yew, that mouldering walnot bare, 
Fark Seer: meamaies of Cap lnk pgee” 








wes ether Poems. sipadh Whilham Herbert. 
8mo. Pe. = jaod. “$803. 


THESE poems are as gerald fa as in their kinds: 
fome of them are \errous, and others ladicrons; many of them exhibit fi 
ee and uf tafe, and fome. are deficaeat inboth The romance 


Sy Reginalde, or the Buscd yi weld Centary: with Tale:, 
“cites amg 


of Syr Reginalde, which to be the joiut. production of the two 
mde ap is a tale of eek teld, so.which, asin fmylar tivries in the 
novels of Mrs. se ar ult from natural 
caufes. “ The Pac and the Bae, is deititute both 
of wit and of point, ie be de nthig bie s « The Ex- 
cifeman’s Blunder” is li The (2 * and The 


Flitch of Bacon,” difpla ode iy il « The Bloody 
Hand” is much too , a. too fu repetition, iw the Actat and moral 
are excellent; i “fs péctliarty happy. Of the Oks, 






that “To Superfia the martialode has great merit, 
and breathes a trul .)  Thatudr readers) however, may have 
an oppurtunity sr | heir tie mleives of the talenis of 


thefe poets, we thall il rekon fpecititns oF diffivent kinds. 1. “ Fair 
Elien, or the Maniac,” by Mr. Herbeft;2>** Addtefi to a Spider,” by 
~y ey in imitation of medera fenteete 5 and & “©The Cowilip Girl,” 
= : ‘ > 


FAIR ELLEW, OR THE MANIAC. 


ape it fght-of hearan woe, 
gentle boiom fwelh ais 
nies ad ey ee y's teacto fw,  - 
swine Ee hes! 


“Se al the os hie ort 
— of the fur a 
A That, rasa is 3 


tafeniay | ul urps the 


Of reafonsheax! 
Q death! theu 


- 






E’er r dane gy he TR pO ‘¥ 
AU human habitation coraing ; 
H 2 The 






PT ae, . — ee ——— 
Pat fg ern te CE ay nt i ak 2 SoS a ae : 


sk oak amd 
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ail, 
For the thee each ere infil, 


pene Goer blett, | Ellen. 


Appatess To A Sc1side, THAT nig TAKEN KEFUGE Im Px 
Port's Ganeet, it ag 


« Thou b Reptile, wherefore doit thou ply. 
Thy niathle feet? "Why fpin'@ web fo mazy ? 
_ Is it tofnare an ey animate ee Hag 
+ wayolnsQ, example € zy 
Patra tc a | Sette eitier cafe” 


rN we > cada ade a ot egregious Under 
iW Bee Wiews fo elt-wi at | 


i dire Nex caoeeenee feeks for p T; 
™ 
rt acbiwil df 1 vil with ce et my fet, 


10h ae * Lay ? swell out 
sknowit. Erion 
» #14 20) RY Pape f "i Pia 9 
Sige °° He Aa ao novigt DU ek op WATER GRUEL” ... 
sw eigido> 8 GOs ens 


SatO” noites> #56 amigo te ay BIO We, 
TAM tt Qaidjon tua si IP Gum, Ow We <Pyskad % 

» mod mod! evga: Av eben gle ‘Smnms 

bh cow Bay om mem iain od in 
iy. Bu (aut Peheatinw 

joudiog bivot oF pniwed 

IM 1 bow offty 


a . oo — fe . . —_— y 2 SDi Sr: +3 
“200g 16) tcber9 pb the red; 4 - ravers mai 
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ye an fate Nous vga ercaft, 
rtune ) a.blaft, 
hat the is forced, no,aid being nigh, 
opel her living by, the.cry,,, 
‘ Sweet and pretty, cowilips, 
Come buy my [weet cowllips, 
Three buncties a penty-’ . 


«« Behold where, ’er the dewy vale,.. 
The maiden trips alongs ©.» 1... 
And, {weeter than, the morning gale... 
Breathes, foft! My hot a lOMgs. ar ¢ , 
But, fe! Why does the damfel fiart ?, 
Ah, why her footiteps a 
Kind Heay’ n reward her tender heart ! 
She fears to cruflra weeny! 


Bat crael fate, &c. 


“ Yet, why should we.her fate lament, — 
‘hy wipe the tearful. eye? 
Her guile ‘leis béfom.feels. content,: 
Nor ever heaves,a fighs», >. i 
She knows, though the ey felt the fovart, 
Which cheerleis want has given ; 
That thofe who act a virtuous part, 
Will happy be in‘heaven.__ 


But cruel fate, &¢.” 
The plates are five in number, and are well executed. 


Advice to the Advised; or the pies sgther confuted laa Poetival Dialgre be 
tween William Shuttle, the Wequer ;--Themas, Thimble, the Tailor,—and his 
Wife Peggy. Newer before made, public, , ByFheophilus Crifpin, a Nor- 
thumbrian. _8yo.,. Pr, 42,, harnley, and wer aang 3 Wilkin- 
fon, Morpeth ; Longman and Rees, London, 


THIS is a fatyri oad at tack ‘upon | fome paiveate by Mr. Burdon in 


—— 
_ 


oo - 
‘ 


his “ Advice addressed A WD Lower. ely,” feviewed in one of our 
late Numbers. The c Hie ‘a ett Fai cenlyre of this. tical monitor, 
appears to be that’ pi advice, which ‘to the mare 
riage of the lower ro mule he cautions them not to y too early, 
nor before “they fiave inte ‘fome provifion for a family. We confefs we 
perceive nothing fo ver prise > of cenfure in fuch a caution. Some 
other paflages are allo felected for serrestotal but nothing is more | 


eafy than to detach paflages oes what and follows them, from a 
work, and to make them ap ow whe or venturable, when, if 
viewed in connedion with 4 Ee of the work, they may be per- 
fectly harmlefs, or even syoyecs © certainly have ti nothing 


in thefe pages to induce us. to retraét ~- praife .whieb we beftowed on Mr. 
Burdon’s publication, though we give. a the credit for good- 
nefs of intention, and { fs ye cv 


H3 81, Guerdun's 
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St, Guerdun’s Well, a’ Poem: ‘By Thomas White, Mafter of the Mathematical 
School at Dramffies: Second Edition, great! enlarged. 4to. Pp. 40. 
2s, ‘Robinfons, London; Creech, Edinburgh ;*Brath and Reid, Glal- . 
gow; and Clugtton, Dumfries. 


THIS Poem was originally publithed before the eNablithment of our Re- 
view ; it would therefo bet to deviate from an eltablifhed cufiom, without 
any of thofe extraordinary reafons, which could alone juttify fuch deviation, 
po enter into an elaborate critical account of it. . The fiory is fimple, found- 

tired ang pular tradition; and having for its moral, refignation to the will of 

A better moral could not be chofen, Mr. White has difplayed, in 

re narrative and illuttrations, a poetical geniys, and, whichis much better, 
B woling heart and a religions mind, 


L A W. 





An Essey on the Law f Patents or mew Inventions: to sihich are poe Two 
Chapters, on the General History” of Monopolies, and om their Introduction and 
Progress in England, to the time of the Inter-regnum. With an Appendix, Co- 
pies. of the Caveat, 'Petition, Oath, and other Formula, with ‘an arranged Ca- 

talegue of all the Patents granied from January 1, 1800, to the present Time. 
etd ‘Vobn Dyer Collier. 8vo, Pr, $52, ‘Longman and Rees, 1803. 


Mie: eh LIE R has rendered very aeveptable fervice to the public, 
plying them with a clear, and compendious Digeft of the Law 
of paca vi luch explanations and Wauftrations, as render it intelligible 
to the plainefi uridéritanding. The previous chapters on monopolies are 
written with fpirit; with elegance, and with the ftrifteft regard to hiftori- 
cal truth. In thert, he has moft fuccefsfully accomplifhed the fcheme of 
his work, 2s ‘explained by himfelt in his preface. « 1. To arrange the fub- 
jes of enquiry with accuracy.—2; To/detail the leading principles appli- 
cable to them in the refpective aividians s where vn ai are propofed.—3. To 
iliuitcate,and confir Ree G penciples rom the higheft judicial authorities.” 
poy al ca much mo done ;—thus, bringing into a comparatively 
npals, @ m: Nr wey and valuable, information, which, before 
ered thre a number of Capes volumes, unknown to many, 


. 
<a. 4 Sry « 


Teil Tid werd bores Despard, eae Faas fur High Tronmn, al doege 
/ » 1803 a 
an pe emia es and, William Brodie Gurney. 8vo, 




















volun sears fulf and asearate account of ohe of the moft 
‘thi i ive octtirred fiice the middle 6f ‘the ‘lait century. 
fF Conf, and the chatge of the Judge, 
The dveull ‘tHal-are too’ freth’in the minds 
fee Senne fymmary of them neceffiry from us. 


— 


a The 
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The Trial of William Codling, Mariner ; Foln Reid, Mariner; William Mac- 
Farlane, Merchant ; and George Easterby, Merchant; for wilfully and feloni- 
ously destroying and casting away the brig Adveniure, on the High Seas, within 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England; at a Session of Oyer and Ter 
miner ahd Gaol Delivery for the. Admiralty of England; held at Fusticé Hall, 
in tho Old Bailey, on Tuesday, the 261h of October, 1802. ‘Taken in short- 
hand by Jofeph Gurney and William Brodie Gurney, 8vo, Pr. 260. 
5s. M. Gurney, 1803. F 


TWO of thefe prifoners, Codling and Reid, were tried for the aGual 
dettruction of the thip; and the other two, Eafterby and Macfarlane, for 
procuring it to be defiroyed, with an intent to defraud the infurers, They 
were all convigted, but an obje@ion was tiken by the counfel for the two 
lait, on the ground that the offence with. which they were charged havin 
been committed on Jand, the Admirally had no jurifdiftion, According 
a cafe, founded on this objeCtion, was referved for the opinion of the Judges, 
who, of courfe, confirmed the obje@ion, as Eatfterby and Macfarlane re- 
ceived a free pardon. The courle obferved, on this occafion, was fuch as 
we hope always to fee obferved on fimilar occafions—that is, whenever a 
great crime has been committed, but doubts arife as to the adequacy of the 
exifling law to meet the cafe, not to extend that law by forced coms/ructions, , 
but tolet the criminal efcape, and to pals a new law forthe purpofe of re+ 
moving the doubts, and of fecuring the punifhment of future offenders.— 
On the 13th of May laft, Lord Ellenborough brought a bill into the Houle 
of Lords, which pailed into a law, for remedying the defeé in the fiatute 
of Geo, 1. on which thefe men were tried, and alfo for extending the 
powers of an a¢i of Henry the Eighth, relative to murders, acceflaries to 
murders, and to manflaughters, . Every law which removes doubts, and in- 
troduces. certainty into our criminal proceedings, is a benefit rendered 
to public juftice, 


EDUCATION, 





English Grammar, adapted to the different claffes of Learners, With an Ap-. 
pendix, containing Rules and Objervations, for affifting the more advanced — 
Students to write with perfpicuity and accuracy. By Lindley Murray. 
The Eighth Edition, Suh confiderable Improvementi. 12m0, Pr. 30%. 
Longman and Rees, London ; Wilfon and Spencer, York. 1803. © 


# hip number of editions through which a book rahs'is no abolute proof 
of its intrinfic merit; but, m the ‘cafe of Mr. Murray, it muil be 

_ confidered asa general acknowledgment of the ability and judgementwith ’ 
which his Grammar is compofed, and of its confequent: atility...Theaddi- 
tions and’alterations in the prefent edition are numerous, and fuch as expe- 

rience fuggefted. Of thefe, a different and better difpottion and arrange- 

ment of the prepofitions and conjunétions, and the alteration of fome o 


references, are the moft fisiking and aleful,.., Qo 4). 


gciry i) were poaP etyey grb. oe 
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Engl yp Exercifes adapted to Murray's Englifb Grammar, ec: Difigned for 
th of. pact jerking ’ sue! as for the nfe of siete With 
_ ak to the Exercijes. By indley Murray. Tbe Seventh Edition, with 
» Kefidezable, Improvements, 12m0, Pr.” 368. Longman and Rees, 
- Londan,5;,Willon and Spence, York.” 1803. 


THE Principle on whichiall the publications of Mr. Murray, for.the in- 
firuction ‘of the rifing generation, are founded,. is fuch as give him an un- 
queilionabie claim to public protection. The man who blends religion and 
roorals with the elements of {cientific knowledge, renders an eminent 
fervice to fociety ; and where ability of execution is added to excellence 
of defign, as in the present cafe, the clair becomes irrefittible. 


The Power of Religion-on the Mind, in Retirement, Affittion, ond at the ap- 

| proach of Death; exemplified in the Teftimoni.s and Experience of Perfans 

diftinguifoed by their Creatxefs, Learning, or Virtue. By Lindley Murray. 

o» Lhe, Eleventh Edition. 12mo. Pr. 268. 3s. 6d. bound. Longman. 
», and Rees, Landon; ‘Wilfon and Spenec, York, °1802. 


. ADHE:fores of example is well knows. to operate much more powerfully 
on*meany minds than. the energy of precepts, The examples which Mr. 
Mottay: hus iiere-felefted,, and the judicious j,efletiong which accompany 
them pare juch as ean {carcely fail tp make the beit impieffions, and to pro- 
duce’*the Beft effeéis, on all who read them with attention. The confola- 
tions of hope, which can only be derived from’s fenfe of religion, have the 
‘powel the dart of affiction, and to‘deprive adverfity of her tharpeit 
| r¢fDo fhow, then, where and bow fuch canfes have 40. operated, is to 
direct the mind to religion, as the fource of all relief, as it is of all true hap- 
: _ The prefent edition of this excellent publication, which has been 
hown and commended, is enlarged, by the addition of twenty-two 


aclers, filling nearly one hundred pages. 


Pew § 

egantie Latine ; or Rules and Exercises illustrative of: Elegant Latin Style, intend- 
Gd For the tse ee EY. at Chusses of Granimar Schools. Y2m0, Pr. 240. 
~ te Sinart and Cowllade, eading ; Pridden, Law, &e. London. 1803. 

\y al. a VA Dts 512 any. oe : : 

: THESE ru'es and exerciles, given to the world by Mr. F, Valpy, are the 
combined refult of theoretic knowledge and practical oblervation. If duly 
Rudied, they will) greatly ilitate the acquifition of ap re, correct,’ and 
fiyle of Latinity, aflet,the elementary principles of ihe language are 
| underiiood.; We have examined them with atiention, and, though 
we take to:ourlelves 29, of the compliment paid to the magni aid docti 
viri of the critical world, we have no hefitation in proneuncing them to be 
well calvulated for the purpofe which they are propoied to accomplith. * 


Latin sey 3p collected from the best Latig Writers, for the use of Schools, Se- 
| cond ition, J2mo. Pr, 100, Smart and Cowllade, Reading ; 
A Prides, aw, &c. London. “1803. 7 : 


nature and obje€ of the publication before us) dill be beft explain- 

ed iw the Editor's own words: 4 The principal ule of this litthe work is to 
prin the vlatlicaletiudent with the beft phraies on the common occurrences 
Ehife, from Plautas, Terence, Viigil, Cigero, Juvenal, &c. an object which 


will 





, 
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will be acknowledged to be of confiderable importance in a Latin educa- 
tion, With a view OF leading the fcholar to a familiar knowledge of the 
purett wile ftoring his mind with yee me aT rather than fur- 
nithing him-with the moft ptoper ftyle of converlation in’ the Latin lan- 
, the poets have been made to gontribute a confiderable fhare of the 
phrajes. It has been a principal object in the Latin part, to es the at- 
tention of the learner to claflical allufians and cufioms, explaiiied jn the 
Englith, by corre{ponding manners in modern fimes. * | 
wae thefe Dialogues is added an ufeful table of the Roman and Grecian 4 
ney. i ie : : : 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, © 
































Sa oe 





The Cave of Cosenxia, @ Romance of the Eighteenth Century, Altered fromthe Tian I 
_ tian. By Eliza Nugent Bromley. 2 yols,': 12m0, Pr, 680, . 12s, | 
Robinfons, 1803. | ; yams ta) 


HE produétion here announced, is graced with a refpeétable 1. ft of fub- 
P'S a and is inicribed to H. R. H. the Dake of York,” ‘To neat 
and correct expreffion, the fair author has added ingenuity ofarcangenitnt, 
fp that the denowment is judicioufly protraéted to-the conclation of the work, 
which, from the various turns of fortune, and the multiplicity of welkfup- 
ted charaéiers that are introduced, will; in our opinion, contribute great- 

ly to amufe an idle hour. : otte: Haden? 9 


Daphnis and Chloe, a Pastoral Novel, now first seleetly translated: into Exglish, from 
the Greek of Longus. mo. Pr, 265: Viguts, Penzaneds Vernorand i 
- Hood, London. 1803. | tat Tetbeen | 


THI little novel, suposed to be an imitation of the Eihiopsts of Helio- 
dorus, has undergone more tranfations than almost any prodachon of an- 
cient Greece, to fay nothing of the various forms in which it has beén print- 
€d in the original language, from an ociedecimo to a folio. The mott 
lendid of the tranflations is that in French, pyinted, a few years ago, by | 
idot, in quarto; and, of the Greek editiens, the folio, printed at Parma, i 
and of which only five-and-twenty copies are faid to have been firuck off, 
is indifputably the molt elégant! By “select tranflated/”: which: i¥ not 
good Englith, by the bye, the prefent tranflator evidently means, that he has 
-purpolely omitted certain paflages of the original. As faryhowever,y as we 
‘can judge, without comparing the tranfation with the original, the omifions i 
are not to be lamented; atid the teader, at’all events, is made ample amerid« 
for them, by the addition of fiotes, many of which contain wery judicious 
-¢ritical obleryatiéns, and genuine humoar. bet [D> gall 


MISCELLANIES.) "00! 
TT | si 7% tes . 8 

The Pic Nic. 12mo0., 2 yols.. Re, 521, 10s. Hughes, Faulder, &c,, 1803. 
HE contents of thefe~interefiing Volumes filled twelve numbers of a 
weekly publication, which pppeared under the fame name, and. which 
“was then dropped, or’nither merged in the Cadimet, When thele papers 
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are compared with thofe fathionable publications of the ‘day, which boat 
po apa yl he extent of their circulation, they appear as wit to dull. 









#, a5. fenfe to folly, and as knowledge to ignorance. ~ In the preface we 
have @ Solloy ey og 8 Ha of the Pie Nic Society, which made {o 
much noifé.dusing the-Jafi winter, and which was, with equal perfever- 
ance and ftupidity, fo unmercifully abufed by mot of the daily prints. 

_ “ In the early ‘part of the year 1801, Colonel Henry Greville propofed, 
with the afliftance of M. Texier, to give a little theatrical féte- to a felec 
party of Re famsittance. _It was, indeed, intended to be a very confined 


exhibition ;*but the applications for admitlion were fo numerous, that ‘the 
expence became an object of ferious confideration, To letlen this incon- 
_Venience it was propofed, that the fupper fhould be Pic Nic, that is, each 
perion invited was'to fend a dith. According to this regulation, the féte 
took place, and eve rion prefent_ acknowledged the fatisfaGtion of 
pafling an evening of as rational amufement, and divefied of the mono- 
tong ofa rout. Infhort, fo much cheerfulne{s was feen, and fo much ho- 
pleafure enjoyed at‘this enterfainiment, that it was propofed to renew 
it in the follo winter, on the plan of a regular eflablifiment, which 
was to be limited to a cettain number of fub(cribers among perions of the 
firft fathion, to meet once a fortnight, to enjoy the amufements of aCiing, 
mufic, and dancing, and to conclude with a fupper, and catches and glees. 
very member was to pay fix guineas for his admiflion ticket for the feafon, 
and to fend to,the cellar fix bottles of wine ora guinea. Ladies of high 
tank were to become patroneties, that perfons in the habit of living to- 
together might belong to their books, and, af ghefame tithe the eligibility 
of the fubfcribers be fecured. : 4 
“« The defign proceeded with a faccefs that was naturally to be expeGed:- 
from: it, and was foon compofed of 230 perfons, Anong whom were many 
of thé firft tank and diflin@ion in the kingdom. ‘A little theatre was 
etedied at the Old Concert-rooms in Tottenbam-fireet ; a few French and 
Englith pieces were got up. by fome’ amatéurs, and the orchefira was filled 
wi ntlemen periormers. At nitie the curtain drew up; at eleven, or 
fometimes a little later, dhe performance Concluded; fupper was immedi- 
ny ferved ¥ and, after'a few catches and glees, the party difperfed. No 
Jady “was tert Pe actrefies, nor were cards or dice introduced. The 
furplus that might remain at the conclution of the feafon, was to be pre~ 
fented to the fof decayed attors and actreffes. 
* ‘The ladies and gentlemen who accepted the office of Lady Patroneffes 
and Maniagets were, . | | 
eS" Tue Deciress Or Devonsnine. 
"Tite Marcuionesss of Sattsuury. | 
“Tue Countess of CHormonpetey. 
\ O'Pwe CodNress of BucKkincHaMsutae, 
‘Cotnwiiss Mount Enccumse. 
'Vysecountress Metsovurne. 
- Viscounress Duncannon. 
Lavy Temritron. 
Hon! Mrs. Damer. 


Mas Carwe 
ean 7 
Tam EARL of Cuotmenpetry. 
Tug East or Mount Enccumbe. , — 
, , Hon. 
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Mifeellanies. 
How, P. Lams. Re 


Wriiram Spencer, Ese. 
T. Swerrvan, Ese. 
~ Wrivtam Manppox, Ese. 
Direétor for the whole Eftablithment, 
. Heaney Francis Grevitie, Esa. 
R. Buttock, Secretary. : 


Adverfe, as we are, to the principle of private theatrical exhibitions ia 
general, we cannot but acknowledge that, in the prefent inftance, every 

ifible care was taken to obviate every poflible objection. But notwith- 
ftanding thefe pains, and notwithflanding, alfo, the rank and charaGler of 
the members of this fociety, nearly all the morning papers, and the whole 
tribe of paragraph wrilers, immediately attacked them with the moit rans 
corous abufe. Any perfon who has confidered the conduét of thefe pa- 
pers in baie and has-wrtnefied the perfect apathy, and profound filence, 
obferved by them in re{pe@ of fcenes of the molt flagrant immorality, which 
too frequently difgrace our regular theatres,* and rerider them unfit for 4 
virtuous and modeti woman to frequent, would, atficl, be extremely as- 
tonifhed at finding the fenfibility of their refpective conductors fo faddenly 
rouled, and all thofe gentlemen become, in one and the fame moment, 
as if the eleétric fluid of morality had been conveyed to them as they ftood 
hand in hand, fuch fern, rigid, and irritable moralilis, that they were thocked 
at the bare idea of a private theatre, however guarded, however chaftened, 
and however purified, A little reflection, however, ,would fuffice to make 
juch aflonifhment ceafe, by convincing him, that the silence, in the one Cale, 
and the clameur in the other, proceeded from one and the fame caufe. Ia 
fhort, Mr. SHeripan, who, as a Member of the Houle of Commons, did 
not bluih to oppofe a propofed {ax upon theatres, duripg the admmmiftration 
of Lord Nosth, because it would be prejudicial to his interefts, as the pro-' 
prietor of a theaire, and who did-not, ata fubf-quent period, hefitate to 
impofe on the public a tax pf double the amount of the tax propoied by 
the government, which he faid would raia the theatres, conceived that 
the interefis of Drury-lane might be affeéted by the eflablifhment in Tot- 
tenham-fireet; and therefore authorized his fon to tell Colonel Greville, 
“that he would ule all the means in his power to cru(h the undertaking.” 
The very next day, after this communication, “ the new!papers in a hody 
commenced an attack on the club, which, for its indecency, feurrility, and 
falfhood, and it is faying all that can be faid as to its inveteracy, is not to 
be equalled in the peees of the Loudon new(papers.” Flere Mr. Sheridan 
proved, to the perfect copviétian of every rational being, his intimate con- 





* The good which. the-proprietors of thefe diurnal produdtions have t¢ 
means of effeing, was amply demonftrated, at one period of the lait wa's 
when the exhibition of Venice Preserved was made a pretext for rendering 
Drury-lane Theatre the perfe@ counter-part of a Jacobin Club. The ob- 
fervations, however, in the True Briton and Sun foon brought the managers 
to their fenfes, and occafioned a dilcontinuance of the performance. Having. 
faid this, it is but juft to add, that none of the evil effedis produced on ie 
morals of foeiety by any of thefe fashionable prints, are imputable to either 


of thefe papers, which have uniformly preferved a regard for propriety and 


decorum, highly creditable to their proprietors and condaAcrs. 


nexion 
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nexion with, and indeed abfolute controul over, the prefs, for particular 
es, whenever he chole to exert it, . The whole tranfaction, which ig 
related with great candour, temperance, and pertpicuity, proves the 
Being of Mr. 5. to have been fiufling, interefted, mean, pitiful, and 
* anfair; and that of Colonel Greville tochave becn the reverfe of all this. 
- Is it to be endured, in a free conntry,. like this, that the proprietor of a 
aw theatfe is to impofe fuch refindions as he leafes.on the private 
ale of our nobili ty and geniry? Forbid it, bright genius of Britih 
rbid it, much-intylted common fenfe ! 

{ “among many, of the extent to which this new/paper ca: 
y, ang nf ott, were carried, we infert the following paragraph, 
1 appeared i eof them :—-* The public, perhaps, are’ not aware, 
, pea bee rooms forma con{picuous part of the rules. of the 

in Tottenham-firect.””» Had this been true, moft certainly the 
ees would have de ry Fe mg to be devoted to public execration, and it would 







uu 







have been eh dd trates imniediately to interpofe their autho- 
rity, with & 0 cheek ts its liventious proceedings. But the faa is, 
that thefe were utterly deftitute of truth, aud that the writer of 


the knew this to be ihe cafe. Play was ‘fpécifically forbidden 
by the sales, and the private-rooms had no exiftence. Yet the Morning 
Pest and two other papers, refuled.to contradict this atrocious falfiood, 
involved many refpectable charaéters, on the ftrange principle, 
** that it involyed the infercits of a brother editor ;” which wasas much as 
to fay, ‘fife brother editor tells a lie, however wicked and dangerous, I 
contradict him.” A pretty {pecimen,~truly, of the morality of 
thele r ‘moralitts!. The Morning Pof, above all papers, thould have re- 

ined from fuch attacks as thefe ; becaufe we venture to affert, that its — 
lousangcdotes, its amorous affignations i in the form of advertisenents, 
its A ful invation. of domettic privacy, have done more to corrupt 
the morals’ female world, to injure the national chara@ter, and to de- 
prave the pil taffe, than all the other papers put together. To trace 


ie hiftary of th ab ovo, through all its turnings and its thiftings, 
vd yngioe ers, would be-no ulelefs take If public mee. a 


aps Hey Sth ase recently changed matters once more, for the confidera- 

mds and upwards! Bul we may pollibly have oc- 

can fo.tecur to ae fubject mmcailen, In the mean time we cannot but 

our with, that it had changed its morals with its politics; and then 

ie nani woul iBtey beeekion y the change. Some admirable fpeci- 

Ahe, pe Agi APEr and of fwme others, are exhibited in thefe 

wane h would :difgrace @ Merry Andrew at Bartholomew fair. 

vey re cava Mmany able compofitions, both in profe and verfe; 

ond ey eee pecimens of found critici ramatic, political, and 

iends Pe in thet twprovement of public principle, and to the 

Oaiuies of public tate, we cannot but lament that the conductors of 
this pepe the have difcontinued their laudable efforts. “ 








The Solaier eB 3 conta ‘sailiee Instructions to the Layal Volunteers, Yeoe 
many ra fi ia general, on the preservation and recovery of 
» their arvan under the following he :~--Preliminary Remarks ; 
Vexsta’s, pnt i az eee and "Barracks Cleanliness; Exercise ; 
filirary Dress 5 Weather; Diet, and Cookery ; Intemperance ; Prevention 
Diseases; Hospitals and Nursing; Appendix, with additims, With a Pre- 
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Mifcellanies. 


fatory Address to Commanding Officers. By William Blair, A.M. Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 4 new Edition, considerably 
d, and illustrated by Licht Eagravings, 12m Per, 312. 5s. of 

11. 5s. for 25 copies, Murray, “21803, ; : 


- THE title page of this book is fo explanatory in itfelf, as to relieve us 
from the neceility of enumerating its contents. As far as we are able to 
judge, on fubjects by no means familiar to us, thefe inftructiions will 
highly ferviceabie to -thofe for whole ale they are particularly deligned. 
They are drawa up with much good fenje, and with great apparent knows 
_— of the fubjeét ;-and they relate to matters, at this time e!pecially, 
of high importance; for‘what can be more important than the presers 
vation of the health of thele; who, leaving their family and their friends, 
go forth to the field in defence of their country? hb owhe 


Solemn Protest against the Revival of Scenic Exhibitions and. Interludes at the Royal 
Theatre ; containing Remarks on Pixarre, the Stranger, aud John.Buil, With 
a Postcrint. By the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, M.A. a Member.of the 
Society for tlie Suppreifion of Vice. Svo. -Per.16.. 6d, “Rivingtons. 
1803. | 


THE oceafion of this addrefs was the licenfe granted by the magi(trates of 
the diftri@t to re-open the Royalty’Theatre, againft which Mc.’ Thitlwail 
enters his folemn proteft, with a zeal becoming a Chriftian miniver, and 
with a firength ad iyutiibnt which’ thews’ the’ man of fenfe, :ability, and 
reficétion, His objections, however, go beyond the immediate object of 
his proteft, and apply to theatrical teprefentations of every kind {in rel/pea 
of which he concurs, rather incautioufy-we think, with Mr. Wilberforce, 
He is, we are fure, too expérta logician to argue ex abuse adwam; aid yet 
it feems to us, that it is the aba of duch-exhibitions which ha fepplied him 


with the pes 2 groundsiof cenfare, ‘This remark applies to His gereral 


reflections, and not to the particular cafe of the Royalty Theatré,’ in regard 
to which he has taken a grownd, whence he will not eatily ‘be driven. 
His comments on fome modern productions of the ttage are indifputadly jut; 
but then this queftion occars—Could not, and eugé not,’ the Lord Cham- 
berlain to have prevented their reprefentation? it is again‘truc; that the 
langnage and the condact of many perfotis frequenting the theatre are a 
difgrace to a civilized country : but have notthe managers the Power, and 
is it not their duty, to puta jtop tofuch proceedings? Nay it'is'the bounden 
duty of the Bow-ftreet magiftrates, who claim a kind of exchifive jurifdic- 
tion over the Theatres, to prove themfelves -really vuftodes bottéram tmho- 
tum, as.the law. intends they fieuld be, by taking cognizance of the licen- 
tioufnefs which is nightly pradifed in their very fight, B8 it were, and Lo bring 
the offenders to.punihinent. Ifthe evils/here reprobated are indeed proved to 
be infeparable from the inflitution,there is an end to the queftion of reform; but 
much as has been wriltén on’ the immorality and unlawfulne!s of fas 
amufements, the minds of even the religious and moral part of the public 
have never yet_been made up on the, fubjeét., That the (age may be ren- 
dered a fchool for morals, and a. vehicle for the diffeminaticn of good print 
ciples, we firmly believe ; and that it ought to be fo, we are very fure. But 
be that as it may, the arguments of this refpeGable Divine are worthy the 
moft ferious attention, and the manner.in which he has brought’ the matter 
ef difcuffion before the public, entitles him to the thanks of tne aun § 
: ‘egy 
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POETRY. 


on the Death of Gemerar Grimrizrp, who fell a Victim to the Yalow 
ever, at the Age of 53 Years, on the 19th October, 1803, in the Island of 
‘Barbadoes, three days after the decease of his amiable Lady. ' 








By Captain Stocnpaxe, Loyal Britons, 


WHAT boding omens, on the Weitern gale, 

In tearful fympathy, this ifle affail? 

Why, fad, refponfive, does Britannia figh ? 

Has fate decreed a nation’s downfall nigh? 

Ah! no! But yet a generous people mourn 

Their Grintterp dead, from them and glory torn— 
The verdant laurels, to his eager grafp, 

Yield, nor relent, bis warlike brow to clafp. 

Long, vainly, death, in battle’s ftorm, had tried 
To pierce his gallant breafi with crimfon dyed : 

In vain oppos'd the thundering cannons roar 

And glittering fiee!; he firmly trod the there :— 
His country’s caule bore down the oppofing holt, 

“ My Country, Goo, and Kino” his only boaft, 


So, foil’d, the tyrant, in the-bleod fleep’d field, 
To other fvenes he flew, unus’d-to yield : 
A much ley’d wife in ficknefs, drooping, laid ; 
The hero foon the calls of love obey’d; 
To footh her pain, without fuccels, he flrove; 
Her fpirit fled, to happier realms, above. 
He felt the fatal pang, and, kneeling, cried 
“ Thon, deareit angel, be my final guide ! 
“ The path long trodden on the earth below, 
“* Together leaving, let.us now forego ! 
** No more on fleeting triumphs fhail | rife, 
** But jom thy choir celeftial in the tkies.” 
Our mortal hero then retign’d his breath, 
And, dying, conquer’d, e’en the victor, death, 


Lender, Jan. 12, 1804, 





Note.-—-General Grinfield, at the time of his univerfally lamented death, 
* was Commander in Chief of his Majefty’s Forces, ferving in the windward 
and leeward Charibbee Ulands, and Colonel of the 86th Regiment of Foot, 
In the (hort {pace of three months, he had captured the French iflands of 
St. Lucia‘and Tubago, the former by fiorm ; and the Dutch fettlements at 
Demerara, Eifequibo and Berbice by capitulation. In the firft campaign of 
the late war he, then Colonel of the battalion of the 3d Foot Guards was 
eet at the fieye of Valenciennes, &c. at which his Royal Highnefs the 
uke of York commanded in perfon, and very particularly fignalized him- 
felf in the well known attack on Lincelles, where, being fepond in command 
under General Lake, they with ouly 1120 of the Guards, beat 5000 French, 

and obliged them to give up the puit, 
Tas 





Poetry. 


THE VOLUNTEER. 


(Morning of the Marck.) 


on Ee 


Britons! relax the ties of love,—of home; 
Brace every finew for the glorious field, 

Where floats the Royal Standard: act like men; 
And truit the God of Battles for reward. 


T. W. 





There! thefe ftraps, which are buckled by thee, 
Shall cover this-befom, in face of the foe: 
As a hufband I feel,—as a father I go; 
When thee, and thefe fweet fmiling cherubs I fee, 
Even tears of a Briton mutt flow! 


Slumber on, belov’d pledges, in peace ; 
From your mother and you 2 diftant the war; 
They {mile at my kifles—for you, dangers I’ll dare: 
To meet them I’m feady—iny tears foon fhall ceate, 
When our drums fhall re-echo afar. 


Be thou chear’d, for our innocents’ fake ; 
Dear partner, o’er all does not Providence fway ? 
For the Throne, for the Altar, I join the artay; 
Juft Heaven, his dreadful avengers awake, 

Can, at once, Gallic horrors repay. 


+ 


He, who falls in the glorious field, 
The deathlefs regard of his country thall gain ; 
To his children and wife fhhall his Aocy remain: 


‘* With blood, Britain’s fafety our brave father feal’d,” 


Shall of babes now afleep be the ftrain. 


Darling! yield not, for my fake, to woe ; 
For the grief we now feel, mutt Gallic blood pay ; 
* Single-handed,;” in arms, Britain pants for the fray’ 
To perifh—or live—your proiecior I go; 

Hark !—our drums forbid longer delay. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir, 


HAVING met with the faint (ketch of a well known charaéter in your 


excellent publication, and highly approving of yeur refolution to expofe it 
to 


T. W. 


itr 














219 _ Pony. 


to the world, I have attempted a paraphrafe of an admired Epitaph, by 
way of apotheofis on the fame. _ 
Iam, Sir, Yours, 


A CONSTANT READER. 


Here rots his carcafe, in the mould’ring earth, 
A wretch to Fortune and to Fame well known; 
Pale Malice chuckled at his hateful birth, 

And Beelzebub foon mark’d bim for his own. 


reat was his Av’rice, and his Feeling numb, 
ell did a recompence as greatly fend, 
He gain’d by ulury, not half he with’d, a plum, 
He never loit, for he ne’r had, a Friend. | 


No farther feek his Vices to explore, ' 
Nor fearch in vain for Merit unpofiefs’d, 
His ind example may the world deplore, 
A life unbleiling, and a death unbieis’d ! 








Te *TO OUR READERS. ~ 


NOT having it in our power to infert Mr. Dallas’s Stri@tures on the 
Edinburgh Review entire in our Number of this Month, and convinced of. 
the juftice of his remarks on the unwarrantable attack made upon him, we 
have deferred their appearance till next month, in order that, by complete 
infertion, they may have their full force and due effeét. 


See a eed ee ee ee ee _—_— - es - - 








- LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Claffical World will be pleafed to hear that a new tranflation of 
the Worxs or Sauivust, by Rows Stewart of Allarton, Efquire, is in 
the Pigts. Te this work, which will appear in two quarto volumes, will be 
prefixed Two Essays, on the Life and Writings of Salluft, with Notes Criti- 
cal and Biographical, intended to illuitrate the Civil and Literary Hiftory 
‘ of the Age of Augutius, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* A Suffolk Curate’s” Defence of the Society for the Suppreflion of 
Vices thall appear in our next. 





